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Was it within the power of man when Louis XVT. 
aaeended the throne to avert the catastrophe of the 
Great Eevolution ? Or was it indeed with France as 
with the cities of the plain, and could she he purged 
oiUy with blood as they had been with fire P To 
what a heritage did that king succeed ! An empty 
exchequer; an effete society; an army and navy 
demoralised by defeat; a peasantry out of which all 
humanity had been trodden ; a seething mass of 
bratalism, famine, and crime croaching in the holes 
and corners of the great cities, hungering for food— 
and blood ; a world of scepticism, irreverence, and 
discontent, weary of its own being and longing to 
resolve itself into new forms. To govern such a 
world there wanted a man of vast and comprehensive 
genius, liberal, humane, but of iron will— a man 
greater than a Cromwell. Louis was less than a 
Stuart. Never was man more unfitted to wield a 
sceptre. As a private gentleman, mounted upon his 
lock-making hobbyhorse, he would have ambled 
through life beloved and respected by all who knew 
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htm. Bat a.s a king he traa a sa^ failure. Of genius 
he bad nothing, and but little even of talent; by nature 
he was cold to repulsion, inert to stagnation. There vi ] 
very little to admire in his character until it was en- 
nobled by misfortune, but BOmething to dislike and 
something to despise. His cold, inhaman indifference 
to his beautifal wife, amounting to an utter neglect of 
marital duties, inspires both sentimenta.* Had all 
the calumnies that her foul detractors heaped upon \ 
her been true, excuses might have beeu found to 
palliate tbem. But Marie Antoinette was the most 
virtnous of women. In calmly and dispassionately 
reading the hisUiry of his reign it must cease to be 
a matter of surprise that this king fell into contempt I 
among such a people as the French, so quick to detect J 
the seamy side of greatness, so apt to be dazzled \tf I 
the (;/iii<r of authority. His lack of energy amounted 1 
almost to imbecility ; he had not sufficient strength 
of mind to bo either a tyrant or a constitutional 
monarch, but was ever wavering from one side to th« 
other. It was only when brought face to face withj 
Bomo act of crying injustice tJiat he was roused fronkj 
his apathy, and forced as it were out of himself; 
then he was obdurate even to harslmess. But in 
important affairs ofBtatef^/»'»jro/''ri7Ian(^ command 
wtui nowhere to be found. Although ami<Ist rnrioui 

• 8rt MadoMi Campitn't ,Vrmeir4. odb of Ov- frmin^t di eiamin 1 
U Harif AntoioMU, whicli 1 *b«]l rmiocoLlj hnTr ocawiun ^ 
hslBkfter. 
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counsels he alwaj-B kiiew Tvliich was best, he never 
had the resolution to say, ' I prefer the advice of such 
a one.' 'The King was good, forbearing, timid, 
inquisitive, and addicted to sleep; he was fond of 
lock- making to excess, and he concealed himself 
from the Queen to file and forge with me. In order 
to convey his anvil and my own backwards and 
forwards we were obliged to use a thousand stratEt- 
gems,'* Fancy the King of France at such a time 
wasting the precious hours in lock-making 1 A child 
sitting upon a powder-magazine playing with fire ! 
Morally timid, he proved himself personally brave 
upon more than one occasion. But he was noble 
only in his sufferings; in those he was more than 
noble — he was heroic. ' The nobleness and dignity 
of bis attitude and words drew from me tears of 
rage,' writes P^re Duchesne, describing hia hearing 
during the trial. 

The opening of his reign was highly auspicious. 
The appointment of Turgot to the Finances was 
grateful to the party of progress, more especially to 
the philosophers, of whom he' was one. He brought 
forward a number of admirable reforms which affected 
all classes, and thereby secured the opposition of all. 
He proposed to tax the nobles and the ecclesiastics, 
whose privileges had hitherto exempted them from 

* Qftmin, the loctHinitli, who aftorwarda ;totraj-ed the aeowt of tlu 
tiOQ eliEat, irhich he hud helped to cunslruet. 
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aU imposts ; he proposed to aboHsh or modify thd I 
trade corporations ; to abolish the prohibition upon 1 
the export of corn, and the DiiHtary and civil carvtei?' 
Upon which aristocrat, priest, bourgeois, artisan, and 1 
mob clamoured alike. Each claaa most ardently 
desired to abolish its neighbour's privileges, but 
would not hear of its own being interfered withi 
And the King, who wished to please everybody^ 
listened to everybody, and so Tnrgot was dismissed, 
and there was no reform at all. 

To him succeeds M. Necker, who endeavours by 
loans, rigid economy, and the suppression of numerous 
sinecures to grapple with the Deficit. He also pro- 
poses to abolish privileges, and is dismissed. Exit 
M. Necker and enter M. Calonne, the borrower, under 
whose management money becomes plentiful once 
more, and the confusion of the finances more hopeless 
than ever. But borrowing and not paying cannot 
last for ever, and tbe monster Deficit drives M, ] 



■ Thrrn WAS k prohibitioB npoa the export of corn not onlj m 
lb* IbDgdom. liut ffnm one [irnnace to anolher. TUua Norniuncly niighk 'I 
Im >)>nrt1niring vllh grain, and fat not permilied to aead » wck \\ 
BrittAR}', liumgli its gnnuiea «rora empty. It so happpnod tliM 
in Ibii jonr in wliich this tnoniitniuiilf nbsnrd tnw W]ui repmliMl 
llirr* WW a bud barVMU Ths iguimnl lumtBen. piolmbly atirred up b; 
■nliliaiu man, irapated llin bigh prico of brand to llic free circnlntion 
ot curn, NTid rOM in riot, kdrancinK even la the King's paluo vilhoul 

The nulitwy tonit wu ui obligation to UMn*purt mjlituy boggngs 
■nd proriaiona through the Muntry fnw nf clisrvn; ih» eirilmrii^ mia 
as ubiig&tiun ap<iD tli« pcsMnlry li> kMp ihoruwln iu repair. 
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Calonne into a corner and opens its immeasurable 
jawB, and threatens to swallow him as it has done 
his predecessors. All he can do is to propose a new 
sjBtem of taxation, which system is nothing more 
than Turgot's and Necker's tinder a new name. To 
get his idea passed into law he hits upon another — to 
summon the Notables,* a summons which has not 
been heard in France for a hundred and sixty years. 
Another attempt to break down priyilege fails ; 
nobles, clergy, and parlementairea refuse to be 
taxed. Had Grod indeed blinded these men's eyes to 
the signs of the times that they should he thus madly 
stubborn ? Had it not been proved over and over 
again that the people could endure no further 
pressure of the screw ? That they would endure no 
further? But so it was, and M. de Calonne's scheme 
raised a storm which drove him from his comptroller- 
ship and the kingdom at the same time. 

• The Estatea-General was an aaaEinlily compoeed of the raprflseLta- 
tives of eimh of the thFCs great classes of the kingdom — the aFisLocrac;, 
thB dergj, and the people. It was first conTened liy Philip the Fair in 
the year 1302 ; he being the first feing of Prance who inlroduced the 
tare ilat into the National Aeesmbly. After a tim? the; became poB- 
sessed of certain constitution itl powers, hy which the aovereiga could not 
iioposo any new taxes withoat their conssnt. During the next three 
centuriee the; were frt^queutly assembled ; for the last time (previous 
to 1789) in the roign of Lonia XUJ. In regard to thp Parlement of 
Fans, HO frequently mentioned in this work, it may he noceseary to stale 
that it in no May resembled the English Parliament. The supreme 
ooimcil of tlie kingdom, which was also the high court of appeal, was 
OTiginally composed of lbs barons and the officers of the household. Ai 
the busineBB impressed, the barone, who neithpr fouad leisure nor 



Lom^nie Brienne succeeds to the deairable office J 
and dismisses the Notables, who go back to theiz^ 
different provinces to tell the story of the rottennes*! 
iind powerlesaness of the Government, and to infect 
their ni^ighboiirs ivith their own discontent. LomSnie 
issnes edicts for loans, which the parlements refase 
to register. The King holds a Bed of Justice, 
summons the refractories, and commands them 
to register : knowing the weakness of the rojal 
authority, they are iiiflexihle. D'Eapr^m^nil and 
Goealard, who have made themselves peculiarly 
prominent by fiery speeches, patriotic oaths, and 
decliu^tious of rights, ore arrested and sent away 
to the Isles of Saint Marguerite, the Parlement is 
expelled from the Palais de Justice, and the dooiS'i 
tire locked. The same thing is going on in 
provincial Parlementa, but not ererywhere with thi 
same success. At Grenoble the soldiers get thi 
worst of it, and the general has to sign a capitula-l 



capicitj fur ti>» sdminiB'relioii of jnatice, dackened in their stlendiiw 
.St. Looii iatrodnccd eonucilloni of inferior fanlc. sccleniastica, clarka 
In tilt coaraB of tiniB tho Doblos iiiid wrlesiai^cB withdrew nlCogethi 
Hiid nftiiUr la«;«ni tvnk th«ir piHCw. In tbs fLfUootii centnr^lt 
HurltmiiDt netoM in hiiTO lu^uimd tlie power of t^Bterinf; L' 
i-dicu, Uif cavae of to much coutention, ao we hare teen, in tii 
of Louis XIV, luj XV, Btiliil wuMiher ■ judicial than a legialatin 
uismblj, TtiDH ill mrniberB bore indifferpntlj' the tills of pttrl^ ] 
moDtttira ot tnNCitatntw. BvaidM Ihnt of Forii there wero elam 
liroTineiiit larliammta. Th* [ikrtieulant of their gradual (rmwtb rind 
dtTi>lo[in»1il BTB btvled io gitmt obKurllj ; bat tbe mdw ma/ (puher 
tariir Tiloabla informatioa ii{>aa the wl^ect in KalUm'e SitUiry of tht 
Middle Agt», ebMp. ii. f«n 2. 
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tion, and a promise not to enforce the Ittifis de ctMke,t. 
All this time the cry for the assemblage of the 
States- General is daily swelling in force, and entreaty 
is quietly merging into command, but the Comp- 
troller atm temporises and delays. 

As if man's wrongs and man's pasaions could not 
speed the work faat enough, the heavens add their 
impetus. In the July of 1788 a terrible hailstorm 
scatters destruction over France, almost totaUy de- 
stroying the harvest for sixty leagues round Paris. 
Thus dearth, famine, are added to the othei- evils under 
which the nation lies prostrate. The royal treasury 
is all but empty ; the most degrading expedients are 
resorted to fur the sake of a few thousand louia. At 
last Lom^nie is hooted and howled out of the office 
he ought never to have filled, and Necker is recalled 
amidst fireworks, and rejoicings, and burnings in 
effigy of his predecessor, and riotinga, and cavalry 
chargings. 

The convocation of the States-General is at last 
resolved upon, out of which arise new difficulties 
and disputes. Shall it, when assembled, delibe- 
rate in one body, or in three separate bodies ? Shall 
the Commons have as many representatives as the 
nobles and clergy combined, or shall it form but 
the thii'd part of the Assembly ? The Notables are 
['Once more summoned to solve the difficulty ; they 
;«an arrive at no decision, and, after endless and 
'ifutile debating, are again dismissed. Then the fatal 
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edict goes forth, and monarchy, with trembling lip^-" 
invokes the spirit that will rend it limb from limb. 
It ia now the depth of winter, and such a winter! 
Nature still sides with anarchy. The Seine is frozen 
over ; the thermometer is far below zero. Famine 
cannot kill fast enough ; the freezing cold comes in 
to help it. But for all these horrors the news of 
this edict spreads a joy almost delirious throughout! 
the land ; to the people it is the tmmpet's sound thai'l 
announces the opening of a millennium. And 80^ 
amidst passionate hope, wild enthusiasm, riotiugs an^ J 
blood-shedding, the twelve hundred and fonrteettfl 
representatives are elected and sent to Versailles. 

There was very little cohesion or concord betweeK 
the integral parts of these three estates. The noblai 
were divided into an aristocratic and a democrati 
faction, so was the clergy, so was the iwr* itai. 
Count de Laura^itais compared the Assembly to a 
world the day after its creation, when nations, ren- 
dereil hostile by clashing interests, were trying to 
settle thiiir differences, and regulate their respective 
rights, as if nothing had previously existed, and as 
if i» making arrangenicnta for the Ibture, there was 
no past tu be taken into consideration. 

At their fu-st sitting the three orders came to 
loggerheads. The iiert Hai wished the three to 
form bat one Assembly; the nobles and clergy, fear- 
ing Uic propoudomnce of tbo Commons, iasisted 
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npon the powers of each being separately verified. 
The King, weak and vacillating, would not decide 
in favour of either proposition, thus ezciting discon- 
tent in all, and losing influence over all. 

The Commons thereupon constituted themselves 
into The National Assembly. Under the influ- 
ence of the Comte d'Artois, the King annulled th« 
decree, without enforcing the general union, an 
injonction which would have healed the wound, 
and have won him the support of at least one 
party. The excitement and disaflfection occasioned 
in Paris by the news were immense. Then followed 
the expulsion of the deputies, the oath of the Tennis 
Court, the royal aeaaion, and the defiance of the 
royal authority. 

The conduct of affairs in the Assembly during 
its earlier sittings was childish and undignified. 
There was neither order, nor discipline, nor 
regulations. The hall was ever fall of visitors, 
who wandered about wherever their curiosity led 
them, aud who even sat themselves upon the 
benches. When Dumont and others proposed that 
the proceedings should be regulated according to 
English observances, the deputies flew into a pas- 
sion and refused to be taught. Anarchy and con- 
fusion reigned throughout the country. Bands of 
brigands roamed unmolested, burning chateaux, 
murdering, and pillaging. The Assembly, fearful 
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of offending the people, took no measures to repress 
these excesses, but secretly rejoiced at the spoliation 
of the nobles and the weakness of the Executive. 
There were always plenty of eager speakers, but 
their speeches amounted to very little, chiefly con- 
eisting of abstmct speculations upon the Rights of 
Man, the Original Contract, sophisms borrowed from 
Bousseau. But although their speeches were vapid 
and inconsequent, their actions were vigorous enough. 
That which should have received twelve months of 
careful examination, was proposed, discussed, put to 
the vot«, and passed by general acclamation. The 
abolition of feudal rights, tithes, and provincial 
privileges — three questions embracing a whole system 
of jurisprudence and politics — were with ten or 
twelve others disposed of in less time than the 
English Parliament would decide upon the lirst 
reading of any bill of ordinary importance. 

Here is a scene at the Assembly, drawn by i 
eye-witness : — 

'The proceedings commenced with a report on 
the excesses in the provinces, the burning of chd.teaux, 
and the bauds of banditti who attacked the nobles 
and laid waste the country. The Dues d'AiguiUon 
and dc Nuailles and several other members of the 
minority of the nobles, after a vivid picture of these 
disasters, declared that it was by an act of great 
generosity only that tranquillity and confidence could 



tbe restored; that it was time, therefore, to forego 
I Odioua privileges and make the people feel the bene- 
[ fits of the Eevolution. It is impossible to describe 
' the efferveacence which burst forth iu the Assembly 
at this declaration. There waa no longer calmness 
or reflection. Each came forward with a sacrifice ; 
each laid a fresh offering upon the altar of hia 
I eountrj-; each despoiled himself or despoiled othere. 
I ^here was no time taken for consideration or objec- 
Ition; a sentimental contagion seemed to drag every 
I heart into one general torrent. This renunciation of 
all privileges — this abandonment of so many rights, 
f burdensome to the people — these multiplied sacri- 
fices, bore a stamp of magnanimity which covered 
with its splendour the indecorous haste and precipi- 
[ tation with which they were made. On this night I 
I Baw good and brave deputies shed tears of joy on 
[ perceiving their work of political regeneration ad- 
vance so rapidly, and on finding themselves borne on 
' the wings of enthusiasm even beyond their moat 
sanguine hopes. It is true that all were not actuated 
by the same feeling. He who found himself ruined 
by a proposition unanimously agreed to, moved 
[ another from spite, and because he would not suffer 
I alone.'* 

• The writer oftho foregoing (Domont, Reeotleclioiia of Mirabiau), 
in reBiKting upoa the conduct of the AsBcmblj, institutes the fDllowitlg 
compiriBoa : — 

eie is HO point of opposition in the character of the two aations 



H 
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When the National Assembly began to act 
Louis XVI. ceased to reign. Turu we aside, then, 
from politics for a time to glance upon the state of 
society. 

One of the moat striking phenomena of the age 
was the Anglomania. The French, who had hitherto 
been the imitated of all nations, suddenly became the 
imitators of one. The philosophers had long since 
introduced an unbounded admiration for English in- 
stitutions, but the Due de Chartres (afterwards Orleans 
and Philippe figaJite), who spent some time in our 
country, introduced a mania for English fashions, 
English textures, and English pastimes. His stables 
were filled with English horses, tended by English 
gnioiiis and English jockeys ; he cast aside the 
velvet and gold lace which characterised the cos- 
tume of the French nohUxee, and adopted the plain 
cloth coat of the Englishman; all the younger • 
nobility eagerly followed his example, and a lord 
soon became, in regard to costume, indistinguish- 
able from a citizen.* English gardeners were intro- 



mor* Ktrlkinit than ihn tfervr. opproncliing timldlti^, of the Bnglidi- 
mta, Kuil llie conHiloan hi himiwlf displnj'pil by lliu FrcDcliiuun. I 
uflm ti*r4 Xit think thai if a liuoilnnl [xnonv wan stoppvd iniliscTinii- 
iiolal; iu iho ■traol* of I/indou, >nil ili* ume nunibsr in llie Mnmta ot 
Paris. BUil H prop"**' miulo To eurb iodividuiil ki nnderliiko th« gwrnm- 
nnoL of Ilia niiiolrr, niadT-Dino wnuld accept tlu ofibr at Vutt* and 
nlnal^-nln* Mruu il in London.' 

* All lendnl Iu ibf brwluDg duwo of the bairien of cuU — to the 
aMieh of F^aaliij. 
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dnced to produce imitationa of English parks and 
gardens. French ladies affected the costume of the 
Engliah ' Miss,' and erected upon their heads a 
monstrous structure of flowers aud feathers fre- 
quently rising to the height of several feet.* Eng- 
lish textures superseded French silks; ribbons, laces, 
equipages, even common earthenware, all were Eng- 
lish. The conversation of every »a,ion was English 
freedom, English parliaments, English laws and 
institutions. 

From fashions let us pass on to literature and 
manners. 

The most important literary event, and one of the 
most significant social events of the age of Louis 
XVI., was the production of Beaumarchais' comedy 
of * The Marriage of Figaro.' The King forbade ita 
representation. It was acted for the first time at 
Gennevilliera, the country-house of the Comte de 
Vaudreil, on the occasion of a fete given to the 
Comte d'Artois, The King was present. The suc- 
cess was by no means marked. Hoping that it would 
foil upon the public stage, Louis at length gave a 
reluctant consent to its production. ' Never,' says 
Grimm, ' did any piece bring so much money to the 
treadury of the Comedie Fran9aise. All Paris was 



* When in tlioircarringes ladies were nannJlj obliged to sit with 
lir heads out of the window, or to kneol upon the flouring, the roofa 
Lust beiiig loftj enough ta admit of their lidiug iu va-j other pusitioa. 
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eager to see tliese famous Nuces, and the theatre wg» I 
tilled almost as Boon as its doors were opened. 
Hardly half of those who had hesieged them since 
eight in the morning could find places ; the greater 
number forced their way in, throwing their money 
to the door-teepers. It is impossible to be by turns 
more humble, more bold, more urgent to obtain a 
favour at court, than were our young men to secure 
a place at the first representation of " Figaro," More 
than one duchess deemed herself only too happy that 
day to find in the balconies, where women comme il 
faut are hardly ever seen, a miserable little seat. . , 
It is the picture of the actual manners, morals, and 
principles of the beat company. . . . The author haa 
indulged in the moat cutting sarcasms against all 
who had the ill luck to have anj-thing to do with him, i 
He treats the great with a hardihood of which we \ 
have hitherto liad no example — their morals, their 
ignorance, and their meanness; he dares to speak 
tnockitigly of the ministers, of the Bastille, of the 
liberty of the press, of the police, and even of the 
condors.' Greatly incensed, Louis ordered Beanraar- 
ohaia to be arrested and confined in St. Lazare ; but 
on the fifth day he was released, and the King, 
to make him amends for the ill-advised arrest, 
iook the whole ministry to see the comedy acted. 
1 afterwards it wn« played at Trianon, the Queea 
f acting Buttine. So oil Parin crowded for a 



hundred nights to laugh at this contemptible picture 
of their auperiors. The conduct of the King through- 
out the business was wretchedly weak, and so thought 
I his subjects. ' The Marriage of ITigaro ' stripped 
the aristocracy of the last rag of respect which 
might still have chuig to the people's imagination. 
It bravely crowned Voltaire's and Eousseau's work. 
With the accession of Louis XVI. to the crown, 
I however, a vast change came over the manners of the 
[ French court. Under a King so rigidly moral, a 
Queen so spotlessly pure, open licentiousness could 
f not have been tolerated. But it was impossible that 
[ 80 haaty a cleansing eonld be more than upon the sur- 
[ iace ; it was but a filming of the ulcer. The women 
t were aa frail, the men as libertine, as before ; but they 
I threw a veil of decency over their vices, eveu endea- 
['voored to palliate them by ardent devotion and a 
I species of constancy. Shameless debauchery was snc- 
I ceeded by secret seduction. Here again we can trace 
I the influence of the omnipotent Rousseau. ' La Nou- 
f Telle Heloise ' was in every band, its burning passion 
I fired every youthful heart, its subtle, voluptuous ten- 
I demess subdued every soul, young or old ; the gross, 
I .animal heroes and heroines of the Voltaire and Lafon- 
I taine school disappeared with their prototypes, and an 
age of St. Preuxs and JuHes succeeded them. There 
was, besides, a delicate refineraeut in the manners 
and conversation of the young noblesse, unknown to 
VOL. u. G 
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their fathere. Aftei- the Revolution these men, th^ 
grown old, repreaented what we still call the < 
rogime, and were the models upon which our grand- 
(kthers and our great-grandfathers formed their man- 
ners, Thei^^oi^■fe*«eisnowonlyatradition. Thegen- 
tleman of the old school, with hia urbanity, perfect 
costume, and chivalrous bearing to women, is all 
but extinct ; or it exists only to be sneered at by the 
literary suob, who, conscioas of his own ill-breeding, 
would fain write down all the world to bis own level. 
There are fewgentlemen in the present day; or, should 
I not rather say, that the distinction is lost in its pre- 
sumed universality? We are all ladies and gentlemen, 
our servant girls are young ladies, and a costermongcr 
addressing his friends inevitably styles thera gen'le- 
men. Nor is the pretension as absurd as it maj- 
appear, since the ambition of those to whom the 
noblest of all titles justly belongs, is to approatb 
lis nearly as possible to the costumes, manners, and 
pursuits of the working man, who has been taught 
by hia friends to believe that politeness derogatt-s 
from the dignity of humanity. 

But to return to the age of Louis XVL The 
nobUase no longer diBdaiued studj- and learning ; on 
the contrary, it was ituw considered indispensable to 
a gi'iitlemau to havu at k-ast a smattering of all 
Hubjfcts. Convereation wob no longer a farrago of 
impitfly, licentious stories, and lewd bon-mots, bat a 
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brilliant diacusaion of the great topics of the day. 
The cold, sneering scepticism, that ridiculed all 
thiuga earthly and divine, woman's virtue, man's 
goodness, God's power, gave place to deep, earnest 
enthusiasm ; and in every society were to be found 
men enthusiastic in the advocation of liberty and 
justice, men whose eloquence was thereafter to ring 
through the National Assembly. Literature was 
developing new forms ; the Holboeh, GeofFiin, and 
Chatelet cfiteries were no more ; aU who composed 
them were dead, or on the brink of the grave. 
Literature was casting olf its slough, and the romans 
of Voltaire and the contes of La Fontaine were 
succeeded by such works as the ' Paul and Virginia ' 
of Bernardin St. Pierre, and the ' Travels of the 
Young Anacharsis ' of Barthelemy. 

The lonely Christian from his beacon tower, gazing 
aadlyuponthe murky night of atheism, that veils the 
heavens, and hanga portentous over the dreary, dead, 
soulless world, thrilla with the thought that he 
beholds the dawn of a day of regeneration. Alas 
it is but the light of an ignis fataus, the phosphor- 
escence of putridity. There are shudderings in the 
air, and the vast human ocean that beats upon his 
adamantine rock surges and moans aa it lashes its 
waves to fury. Only the tempest can dispel the 
gloom. And what a tempest ! Such a one has 
not been seen since the overwhelming of Bome'a 
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empire. When the sun does rise, its rajs will j 
upon a sea of blood, upon a world of headlei 
trunks. 

On the 2nd day of November 1755, occurred 
the terrible earthquake that engulfed Lisbon, and 
thousands of human beings. On that same day Marie 
Antoinette was born. Evil portents marked heri 
birth, and followed her through life. 

The 16th of May, 1770, is a fete-day through the ' 
length and breadth of France. It is the marriage- 
day of the Dauphin with the beautiful daughter of 
Haria Theresa of Austria. She ia exquisitely beaa-<, 
tiful, only fifteen, yet a mistress of every aecom-^ 
plishmeut: a proficient in French, English, Italianfi 
Latin, drawing, music, dancing.* From Strasburgfa 
to Compi^gne her progress has been marked by on»" 
conttnuoua f^te; her eyes have looked upon nought 
but smiling faces, holiday attire, and roadways 
strewed with flowers ; no harsher sounds have rung in 
her ears than the peal of the bells or the fev, dejoie, 
while every breeze has wafted shouts of welcome and 
wortis of devotion. At Compi^gne she has been meb ' 
by Louis XY. and her future husband, and by thei 
hu been conducted, amid even greater rejoicings, : 



* Sowjn Wuhn; bnl Jtndatno Cmnpnn iTcn lluit hereducauon hi 

htra gTMtly urglectpd, Mid llul her koowlcdga avcn uf miuic wu tajm 
Uuitad wlivD iba i-ame to Fnoco. 
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Versaillea. Happy bride, to be the object of so mucli 
honiage ; happier bridegroom, to be the possessor 
of 80 much loveliness ! Surely Fortune has emptied 
lier cornucopia over the cradles of both I Where 
is the seer whose eyes can penetrate the depths of 
the future and see the shadowy form of the ' Red 
Mokanna ' stalking behind her — the glittering axe 
hovering above her neck — ^the hour when the poorest 
outcast, whoae bed is the stones, and whose meal is 
the crust out of the gutter, would not change 
places with the beauteous Queen of France? ' Call 
no one happy until he has passed over the last day 
of his life,' wisely said the old Greek. 

Magnificent are the wedding preparations at 
Versailles 1 The morning has been fine and bright, 
but, while the wedding party is gathering, dark 
threatening clouds begin to sail across the sky; the 
growl of the thunder is heard, and large drops of 
rain patter upon the leaves. Darker and darker grow 
the heavens, and down comes the storm in all its 
fnry. Out of the black clouds descend sheets of 
water; the streets of Versailles, of Paris, are foam- 
ing rivers. The blackness of night, broken only by 
the blaze of the lightning, enshrouds the day; the 
thunder crashes and rolls and echoes and re-echoes, 
drowning the voice of the priest, blanching the 
cheeks of the bride, and sti^iking terror to the hearts 
of the fine ladies and gentlemen who attend upon 
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lier. But the Btorm passes away, and the sun shinei 
brightly again when the wedduig cortege comes forth. 
At night the park and gardens are lit up by four 
millions of lamps. Looking at those myriads of 
litjhts shining and twinkling and clnstering among 
the dark shadowy foliage, one might fancy that the 
heavens have fallen, and that all the stars had lodged 
among the trees and shrubs. To add to the illusion, 
a bouqnet of three thousand rockets ascends, filling 
the air with a gorgeous shower of meteors. 

On the 30th of May the rejoicings are broughti] 
to an end by a splendid illumination and pyrotechi 
display in Paris. It is doomed to be a black memoi^ J 
in many a household. The sight is magriificea^'l 
and every street is thronged with people and ablazQn 
with light. The crowd is all gaieU de cceur, as onl^v 
a French crowd can be. But all of an instant the 
spell is broken by cries, not of joy, but of anguish — 
of screams, not of laughter, but of terror. The 
Place de Louis Quinze is seen to be enveloped in 
flames. A grand piece de/eu d'artijice has taken fire J 
accidentally Hod ignited its fixtures. The place i 
crowded with caiTiagcs; the horses take fVight).fl 
madly breaking from control they plunge among the ■ 
crowd, trampling down the people at every st«p. " 
The human mass sways, surges, falls back upon 
it«elf, and is seized with delirious panic. Groans, 
yells, shrieks, imprecations, clash and mingle with i 
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the laughter that yet rererberates in the air. TJiere 
is a purpoaeleaa rush, a frantic effort to get — no one 
knows whither. Some houses are being rebuilt; 
the foundations, open and encumbered with debris, 
gape like huge pits ; into these fall men, women, 
and children, until they are filled with a writhing 
mass of human suffering, and over this road of 
flesh tramples the flying crowd, breaking arms, legs, 
and crushing to death. Men draw their swords and 
pierce their way through the 3waj"ing human wall 
that encompasses them ; others hang on to the 
carriages until the occupants, fierce with ' Nature's 
first law,' cut them down or slash off their clinging . 
bauds ; some cast themsekes into the Seine, others 
into the ditches of the Tuileries, where they are 
smothered in the ooze and slime. Artificial scaffold- 
ings, erected for spectators, give way and precipi- 
tate their crowds and their beams upon the struggling 
wretches beneath, crushing them like egg-sheUs. 
Bobbers pounce like vultures upon the helpless, and 
strip tiiem of their valuables ; in their savage haste 
chopphig off fingers to secure the rings, tearing the 
earrings through tbe women's ears. The illumina- 
tions light up a charnel-house, and serve as torches 
for those who seek and bear away the dying and the 
dead. The wails of wives, husbands, fathers, the 
cries of children and the gi'oans of the sufferers, 
penetrate even to the nuptial chamber. Over- 



wlielmed with grief and horror, the Dauphin andf 
Dauphine send their whole income for the year 1 
the reKef of the unfortunate families who lost thetn'] 
relations on that disastrous day. 

Many anecdotes are recorded of Marie Antoinette's 
kindness of heart. Here are two. One day, during 
a royal hunt, she came suddenly upon a poor woman 
sitting beneath a tree with a child in her arme, . 
weeping bitterly for her husband, a forester, who I 
had just been killed by a stag. After listening to 
her story with tears in her eyes, the Princess insisted 
upon the poor creature getting into the carriage, 
that she might drive her to the King, and personally 
intercede for her. The end of the Etdventure waa a 
liberal pension for the widow and orphan, prooured 
upon the spot. Hearing that an officer of a dis- 
charged regiment was iu great indigence, she com- 
manded to be made for him the uniform of 
company in active service ; in one pocket of the jj 
coat she put a captain's commission, in the other a 1 
puree containing a hundred louis ; in one of the J 
vost pockets a gold snuff-bos, and in the other a 1 
gold watch. Many nther similar stories are recorded. J 

On the 10th of May, 1774, died Louis XV. 

The Dauphin waa with the Dauphiness: they^ 
were oxjiccting the intelligence, * A dreadful n 
absolute- ly like thunder, was heard in the outer 
apartment; it was the crowd of courtiers who_ 
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were deserting the dead sovereign's ante-chamber, to 
come and bow to the new power of Louis XVI. 
This extraordinary tumult informed Marie Antoinette 
and her husband that thej were to reign ; aiid, by a 
spontaneous movement, which deeply affected those 
around them, they threw themselves on their knees, 
and both pouring forth a flood of tears, exclaimed, 
* God, guide us, protect us. We are too young to 
govern.' * 

The young Queen freely forgives all past slights 
and injuries, but refuses to receive ladies of evil 
fame. To all arts and artists her bounty is munifi- 
cent ; on every side resound praises of her beauty, 
talents, and generosity ; a little later, and those very 
tongues will be loudest in her execration. She 
detests the tedious, absurd ceremonials introduced 
into the Court by Louis XIV., and makes bitter 
enemies by her unconcealed contempt for those 
minutise of etiquette which are the dearest objects in 
life to the butterflies of Versailles.f She is a light- 



* Hodaiae Campan. 

f Hera is an amusing; eket<^li, extracted from Madnms de Campan's 
Memoirs, deBcriptive of llie etiquette of tha Qaean'a toilette;— 
. 'TLb PriEEBBs's toilette wits a, mnaterpiaca of etiquette ; averjtliiLg 
done on tlie occasion was in a proscribod form. Both the lady of bonour 
and the tirewoman nsually attended and officiated, sasiated hy the Itret 
fcTnme de chambre and two inferior attendants. The tirewoman put on 
the petticoat, and handed the gown to the Queen. The iady of honour 
poured out the water for her handa, and put on her body linen. When 
a princeas of the royal family happened to bo present whilu the Queen 



hearted girl, rebelling agiiiiist: all restraint, and i 
fond of a romp as though she were the daughter of 
a butcher or a baker. The moment she can steal 
awaj from the tedious state ceremonials, off she runs, 
brimful of delight, to her private apartments to rid 
herself of her trappings, sometimes even rending them 
in her impatience. Free of these incumbrances, she 
cries uierrily, ' Now I am no longer a Queen.' Then 
away into the gardens for a scamper, or, perhaps, a 
donkey race, or some merry game. She goes to the 
ball of the opera incognito. The King, methodical 
in all tilings, always retires to rest at one hoar ; one 

■mnn lirrm'm^, (be laiiy of hunour jiiolded to her the lutter act of alfice ; 
bni iiill liiti Dot yield it directly to the princese of the blood. In Buch 
a cnau tliu luJy of honooc was ■fcustumed ta prcseut the Imca tu the 
thivf lad]' in witting, who, in hor turn, handed it tu the princesa of the 
blnod. KHcb of thftMladiBHobBerredtheaa rules scrupulouslf, as aOect- 
iog her rights. One winter's daj it hnppcned Chat the Quud, who wan 
eotirely ondrMsed, Wtvs jiut going to put oo ber hod; linen ; I bcJd it 
read; unfoldMl for hnr; the Udj' of boaour came in, slipped off ber 
gloves, and took it ; a nuUing was heard at the door ; it ma openKl, sad 
in cama ihs Lacbesse d'Orl^ns. She took her gloves off. und cnoie for- 
ward to taka the gsnnent ; hnl u it would hnve been wrong in the lady 
of hoDoiir to hand it to hor, abe gave it to me, and I handed it to ihe 
Princau. A funber onise^it wm the Countess de Provooce; the 
DocbBMn d'Orliaaa handed her the linen. All this time tbe Queen kept 
her nnns crouod apon her bosom, and appeared to feel cold. Madame 
uiwerred hDraucomrortuble eituation, and mrrety laying down her hand- 
kerchiiir. without taking off her glares, she put on the linen, and, in 
doing M), knocked the Queen's cap off. The Queea Inughed to conceal 
bar impiitinnce ; but not until ehe had mnttered several times, " How 
diiofpT'Miblo '. bow liresame ! * ' 

Who can wonder at ber impatieoM and diallke of such nbenrd 
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' night, impatient to get away, sbe puts the hand of 
the clock forward. Another night, when going to 
an assembly, attended by only one lady, the carriage 
breaks down, and ahe finishes the ride in a, fiacre. 

Another time she starts for Marly, at three o'clock 
in the morning, to see the sun rise. On warm sum- 
mer evenings she frequently has open-air concerts at 
Versailles, strolls about the grounds plainly attired 
and incognito, sometimes falling into conversation 
with very inferior peo^jle, out of which incidents 
the Pai'isian satyrs compose vile ballads and stories 
conveying the most licentious interpretations.* She 

• Among all Murifl Antoinette's enemies none wss bo bitter us the 
Due d'Orldans, whom she bid offended by certain bmiches of court 
etiquette, as, unhappily, nlio bull olletided Loo many otheF powerful 
people. The cbuntcter of this man in souethiag of a injBterj, even now. 
Vanity, ambition, and thirst for populnrity were his leadiug charac- 
tcriaticB, to wh.ii:h mnat be added an ioimurality that almost rivalled that 
of hie great-grandfather tbe Kegeiit. He wished to he everything, an 
fcoronaut — he went up in the first balluon that ever iiscended from Paris— 
Bnd an admiml of t'raaco ; the leader of £iUihiou, the bent horseman, 
and tlie first reformer of the govcmmeut. In England he contracted 
AD intimacy with the Friuce Regent, upon whom be seems in a great 
degree to bave modelled himself. At the Palais Euyal Madame de 
Oenlia, his mistruss and the goueerniaite of his diUdiea, presided over 
a cAlerie of philoaophers, Euglish and French reformers, discout^nts, 
and all the enemied of the King and Qaeen. Much of the unpopularity 
into which Marie Antoinette fell was duo to the mochinationa of Orleans 
and his agents; there is very little doubt that he was largtly concerned 
in the B9aii of the Dlumond Necklace, hoping thereby to utterly 
destroy her reputation and drive her out of Francu ; his ultimate 
object— the dethronement of Louis, and his own accession, bo^ng to be 
slocted by tbs people ua a constitutional monarch. Doubtless he was 
ac^edited with more wickeilnees tbua he ever committed. He was 
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hae two dear friends — wonderful treasure for a Qaot 
to possess ! — the Princess da Lamballe and thS' 
Dncliesae de Polignac. Eren upon her attachment 
to these is placed an infamous construction ; they are 
the confidants of her shameful liaiaoris, the com- 
panions of her orgies ! That such calumnies were 
cruelly false, and that she was the purest of her sex, 
has long since been proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. The Prince de Ligne, who was admitted to 
her most intimate society, says: 'Her pretended 
gallantries were never more than a deep feeling of 
friendship for one or two persons and a woman's co- 
(jnetry. Even when youth and inexperience, perhaps, 
made her manners too free with thoae about her, there 
was not one who dared presume upon it. She ? 
undoubtedly a Queen ; and we adored withoi 
dreaming of love.' 

Let us call upon Madame Vigi5e Lebrun to paid 
us a portrait of this beautiful creature. 
admirably proportioned, fully developed but ndl 
stout, superb arms, hands and feet small and ] 
fectly foruied. She had the finest carriage of s 
woman in France, carrying her head with a majeal 
that instantly marked tlie sovereign even in ' 



MfOMol nf haring BnimiiUd the popaloeo in piivoD dnring Ihe BttM 
upon Vanaillaa ; bat riwont hiatDrinm rtgaii tliin (^hATgs u anfonnd«j 
Talli^nuid ■niJ, 'Tlie Ouke of Orlvtmii is Uu alop-pnil into vtiiclll 
thnwit all t^ filth of Uu Bcrolvtiaa.' 
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midst of her court, yet without that majesty ia any 
way detracting from the sweetneBS and pleasantness 
of her aspeet. It is very difficult to give an idea of 
60 much sweetness and nobleneas combined. Her 
features were not regular. She inherited from her 
family the long, oval, narrow countenance peculiar 
to it. Her blue eyes were not large, but they were 
soft and brilliant ; nose good, well chiselled ; her 
mouth not too large, although her lips were rather 
fiill. But the great beauty of her face was her 
complexion. I have never seen any like it, any so 
. ejcquisitely transparent. The last time I went to 
' Tontainebleau I saw her in full costume, covered with 
■ diamonds, and as the sun shone upon her she looked 
troly dazzling. Her head, supported by her lovely 
8wan-like neck, gave her in walking so majestic and 
imposing an air that she looked like a goddess in 
the midst of her nymphs.' 

But most fatal and moafc atrocious of all these 
calumnies was the afl'air of the Diamond Necklace. 
Although it has been repeated ad liOMiQam., no sketch 
of the life of Marie Antoinette would he complete 
without some account of that most infamous plot. 
It belongs to a later period of her history than that 
at which we have at jjresent arrived, but it is more 
convenient to iusert it in this place. The vainest, 
moat profligate, and one of tbe wealthiest nobles of 
; the time was the Cardinal Prince de Eoban. He 
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had dared to lift his licentious thoughts even to the 
Queen, and had confided hia passion to the CouutesB 
de Lamotte, a scheming uoscrupulona woman abont 
the Court, who had risen from the drega of the 
people,* between himself and whom there seems to 
have been something more than friendship. Madame 
de Lamotte's plotting brain conceived out of this 
confession a plan whereby she hoped to realise a 
fortune. Her idea was a vast and daring one, and 
impoBsihle to be carried out by herself alone. In a 
little time a conspiracy was formed of which herself, 
her husband, a courtesan named Gay d'OHva, the 
ontoriouB Cagliostro, and n-ost probably the Due 
d'Orl^ans were the principal members, By-and-by 
the Countess, who was occasionally about the pei-sou 
of Marie Antoinette, imparted to the Cardinal, in 
strict secrecy, .that his passion was not hopeless, 
that the Queen regarded him with a favourable eye, 
but dared not give the slightest indication of such 
a fetiting in public. This declaiiition was shortly 
fallowed by preteiided ajtplications for loans — her 
Miyesty was nhort of money but wished to perform 
some act of charity. By this means several thou- 
Bauds were extracted from the dupe, who was only 
too delighted to give them. But these were mere 
prepitnitions for the granA coup. 

* But. fat nil Uia , wni dn.-cuilt<i, iU''gUimule1}^, from lloary !!.■ 
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Id the year 1 773, Lonis XV. had ordered Boebmer, 
the Court jeweller, to make for Madame du Bany a 
magnificent necklace, whicli was to be composed of 
five hundred diamonds, and the coat of which was to 
be 1,800,000 iivres (i;8O,U0O.) The King died before 
it was completed, in consequence of which it was 
thrown upon M. Boehmer'a handa, and no one conld 
be found wealthy, or extravagant, enough to pur- 
chase it. One day Madame de Lamotte informed 
the Cardinal that the Queen had conceived a passion- 
ate desire to possess this precious oruament, but that 
the low state of the royal funds at the time rendered 
it impossible for her to find the money. She then 
BUggeeted to him that there should be drawn up 
an agreement in which the Queen should engage 
to pay the snm by a certain day, and that in the 
meantime he should be security for the fulfilment 
of the bond. Ovei^'oyed with the thought of how 
completely the transaction would place the Queen 
within Lis power, he eagerly consented. The agree- 
ment, apparently in Marie Antoinette's handwriting, 
was brought to him, and to still further intoxicate 
the sUly gull, the Countess told him that she had 
prevailed upon her to give him a meeting on the 
next night in the park of Versailles. Glay d'Oliva 
in features and stature greatly resembled Marie 
Antoinette. It was she, closely veiled, who was to 
personate the royal lady at the meeting. The night 
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was moonless, aud there was little fear of discovery. 
The assignation was kept; the raptxirous lover fell 
upon hia knees to kiss the hand so graciously extended, 
but, before a word could be uttered, Madame La- 
raotte rushed forward to say that some one 
approaching; in an instant the supposed Q 
disappeared, but not before she had dropped a ros 
and murmured, ' You know what that means.' On 
the 1st of February 1780, the necklace was delivered 
at the Cardinal's apartments at Versailles; from 
which it was fetched by a valet wearing the royal 
.livery. The Countess continued to cajole the credu- 
lous dope with pretended messages while she was 
disposing of the jewels. By-and-by, finding that 
the money was not forthcoming according to agree- 
ment, M, Boehmer appeared npon the scene to re- 
quest payment. Then the bubble burst, and the foolj 
and the rogues were alike consigued to the BastillerJ 
There waa a trial of several months' duration, which, 
ended in the Countess being condemned to imprisi 
rnwut for life, and branded with the letter V (roicMw), 
The others were acquitted; De Bohan, how( 
being banished. 
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■ fib* MTApMl from bef priscn, howem; it hu boon mid b; tb« 
ronniTkrui- of thn autbonllrs. Not content with tbe mlBchier she hud 
ftlrcitdr donf. *ba vmx to LoDdoo, and tbera wrotu a di-Cunce u 
eondact, in which «li« ilill fortlirr trudueed iJie Quevu. 
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Mirabeau thua describes the scene of the ac- 
quittal : — ' At ten o'clock the free diacharga of the 
prisoners was announced. The people inundated the 
streets contignona to the palace, and all the halls, 
from five in the morning. I know not where the 
Parle ment would have fledhad they decided wrongly. 
The people stopped them, caressed them, kissed 
them. It waa a delirium,' Although Marie An- 
toinette's innocence of any complicity in the affair 
was perfectly clear from the first, the foul satyrs of 
Paris chose to belieyo otherwise, and the odium of 
the Tile scandal clung to her unto the day on which 
she laid her head beneath the knife of the guillotine. 

But to resume chronologically. 

On the 21st of January 1781, there ia a great 
rejoicing throughout France ; an heir has been born 
to the crown. On that very day eleven years hence 
Louis will lay his head upon the block. 

' The rejoicings were equally splendid and in- 
genious. The artificers and tradesmen of Paris 
spent considerable sums in order to go to Versailles 
in a body, with their various insignia. Their new 
and elegant dresses formed a most agreeable sight. 
Almost every troop had music with it. When they 
arrived at the court of the palace they ranged 
themselves ingeniously, and presented a most inte- 
Testing moving picture. Chimney-sweepers, quite as 
well dressed as those who appear upon the stage, 
VOL. n. D 
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carried an ornamented chimney, at the top of which 
was perched one of the smallest of their fraternity. 
The chairmen carried a sedan chair, highly gilt, in 
which were to be seen a handsome nurse and a little 
danphin. The butchers made their appearance graced 
with good fat beef. Cooks, maaona, blacksmitha, 
all trades, were on the alert. The smiths hammered 
away upon an anvil ; the shoemalcers finished off a 
little pair of boots for the Dauphin, and the tailors 
a little suit of the uniform of his regiment. The 
King remained a long time upon a balcony to enjoy 
the sight. The whole court was delighted with it. 
So general was the enthusiasm that (the police not 
baying carefully examined the procession) the grave- 
diggers had the impudence to send their deputation 
also, with the emblematic devices of their iE-omened 
occupation. They were met by the Princess Sophie, 
the King's aunt, who was thrilled with horror at 
the sight, and entreated the King to have the 
audacious fellows driven out of the procession, which 
was then drawing up on the terrace.'* 

As it has been before stated, the winter of 1788 
was a terrible one for the poor. By retrenching 
her expenses the Queen had contrived to save from 
five to six thousand francs ; between two and three 
thotuand of which she sent to the curates of Paris 
ftnd VersaiUea to be distributed among the many 



* CaiDpiiii. 
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starring femilies. She wished to educate her daugh- 
ter iu the same lesBouB of charity, and was always 
talking to her about the aufferinga of the poor. 
The Princess had already amassed a sum of from eight 
to ten thousand francs for charitable purposes, aud 
the Queen made her distribute a part of it herself. 

' Wishing to gire her children another lesson of 
beneficence, she desired me, on the New Year's eve, 
to get from Paris, as in other years, all the fashion- 
able playthings, and have them spread out in her 
closet. Then, taking her chilclren by the hand, she 
showed them all the dolls and toys that were ranged 
there, and told them that she had intended to give 
them some handsome New Tear's gifts, but that the 
cold made the poor so wretched, that all her money 
was spent in blankets and clothes to protect them 
from the rigour of the season, and in supplying 
them with bread ; so that this year they would only 
hare the pleasure of looking at the new playthings. 
When she returned with her children into her 
sitting-room, she said there was stiU an _unavoidable 
expense to be incurred ; that assuredly many mothers 
would at that season think as she did; that the 
toyman must lose by it ; and therefore she gave him 
fifty louis to repay him for the cost of hia journey, 
and console him for having sold nothing. The 
chaise of extravagance generally made against the 
Queen is the most unaccountable of all the popular 
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errors respecting her character, which have crept 

into the world. She had exactly the contrary failing ; 

f and I could prove that she often carried her economy 

a degree of parsimony actually blameable, and 
particnlarly in a sovereign.'* 

But these acta of henevolence could win for 
her no gratitude from the ungrateful herd. Every 
unpopular measure of the King's or the ministry's 
was imputed to her influence ; even the poverty and 
starvation of the country were laid to her account. 
It would be almost impossible to understand the 
cause of this unpopularity, and even hatred, did we 
not know how unceasingly the agents of Orleans and 
of other enemiea worked among the blind, besotted 
mob, poisoning their minds by lying artful stories. 
Again, there was the nationaJ dislike to her 
Austrian, so strongly expressed in the ( 
' I'Autrichienne.' 

It was but natural that the daughter of Maria 
Theresa should cling to royal prerogative. She waa 
strongly opposed to the convocation of the States- 
General; wiser than King or ministers, she per- 
ceived the extreme danger of such a step in the then 
fermenting condition of the country. 

At the approach of danger all weakness and 
frivolity were eliminated from her character; 
more masquerades, no more games at romps, 
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more coquetry, but every inch a Qneeii ; fearless in 
the defence of her rights, daimtleaa to the menaces 
of her enemies ; patient to endure, a devoted wife, a 
loving, tender mother — in a word, a teub womah ! 
Each day her trials grew more bitter, and each day 
her nature grew more noble. Each day some 
beloved friend swelled the tide of emigration, now 
constantly flowing from the shores of France, until 
she stood alone with husband and children. In 
vain did her brother and her family urge her to 
seek shelter in Austria. Her answer was ever 
the same. ' My duty keeps me at my husband's 
side to share his danger. I will never quit him 
with life.' 

It haa been asserted that her rash and haughty 
counsels precipitated the King into those acts which 
brought about his destruction. Her political views 
were certainly narrow, leaning too much to abso- 
lutism, not sufficiently liberal and expanded for the 
flge in which she Hved ; but it was no such bias 
that destroyed Louis XVI., but his lack of resolu- 
tion. She urged upon him to resist the undue 
encroachments of the Assembly; had he resolutely 
adopted such a course, he might have stemmed 
the revolutionary torrent, for it was only when that 
body discovered the vacillating powerlessness of the 
monarchy, that it pushed its measures to extremes. 
* You do not know the Queen,' said Mirabeauj 'she 
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has prodigious strength of mind; she has 
conrage of a man.' In momenta of peril she ever 
connselled prompt and decisiro action, while the 
King was pnrposeless and inert as a piece of wreck 
floating upon a tempestuous sea. At Varennes, on 
the night of the attack upon the Tuileries, she 
would have saved him had he not been as slothfully 
stubborn ae a German filled with beer and sausage. 
Marie Antoinette might have saved the monarchy ; 
most certainly she would have saved its lives. 

At times she committed acta of rashness and' 
mdiBCretion. But she was a warm-blooded, heroio' 
woman, not a calculating passionless politician. Ai 
bauqnet was given at Versailles to a regiment which. 'j 
had just arrived from Flanders. During the latter 
part of the evening, when all were heated with wine 
and loyajty, the Queen, with the Dauphin in her 
arms, and accompanied by the King, imprudently 
entered the room. It was the signal for an enthu- 
siastic demonstration. The toast of the 'Nation' 
was refused amidst deafening shouts of ' Vive la 
Reine ! ' The red cap and tricolour were trampled 
under foot, and hundreds of voices chorused 
loyal song : * Biehard, man roi I Vuniven fi 
donna!' 

Aliw, poor Queen, it is your last triumph I Neyer 
again will your heart beat with the consciousness of 
power and deTotioD. 
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Oh the 6th of October a wild, ferocious mob, 
nposed of women, marched to Vei-aailles, 
clajnonring for food and for the return of the royal 
fiimilj to Paris, After slaughtering one or two sol- 
diers, they were in some way appeased and fed, and 
icamped for the night about the grounds and out- 
liouses of the palace. But at dawn, next morning, 
fancied insult aroused their alumbering ferocity. 
About six o'clock an attendant, besmeared with blood, 
rushes into the Queen's chamber, entreating her to 
fly — the mob are close at hand. The royal family 
and their attendants have taken shelter in the CEil 
de Bceuf, waiting the assassination that now seems 
inevitable. She has only time to throw on a dress- 
ing-gown and fly by another door, when, with yells 
and curses, the ruffians trample upon the attendant 
and rush into the chamber, foaming with rage at 
the escape of their prey, they slash and cut the bed 
to atoms with their swords and knives as they would 
have done her body. With cluba and hammers they 
dash out the brains of the guards who attempt to 
stay their progress. Suddenly the galloping of horse 
is heard without ; it ia Lafayette, who has just been 
aroused from his bed at the Hfitel de Noailles, hard 
by. In a few moments the murderers are driven 
mt of the palace ; but they are not dispersed, they 
gather in the grounds, and howl for the Queen to 
■appear before them. In the hope of quelling them 
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by gentle rneanB, the whole of the rojal family, 
children and all, appear npon the balcony. Bat their 
criea redouble : ' The Queen, the Queen ! we do not 
want the children ! ' they shout. Eeady to immolate 
hereeU" to save those who are dear to her, by a 
quick movement she thrusts back the King and the 
children into the room, and, calmly contemptuous of 
death, faces alone the infuriated rabble, presenting, 
aa it were, her head to the blow. For an instant the 
wild beasts are awed by her sublime courage, and, to 
complete the impresaion, at that moment Lafayette 
steps out upon the balcony and respectfully raises 
her baud to liis lips, A shout of applause rings 
throngb the air. But the mob insist upon the return 
of the King and Queen to Paris. So Lafayette 
escorts them, and the assassins cut off the heads 
of the soldiers they have murdered, and, sticking 
them upon pikes, bear the ghastly emblems of fidelitj- 
beside the carriage all the way, sometimes thrusting 
them through the windows. But they cannot shake 
the firmness of the heroic Queen. Through the 
whole of this terrible day, until eleven at night, she 
has to endure every ineult that a foul-mouthed mob 
can utter; but calm and dignified, with not one 
qniver of weakness, she endures all, driving the 
hatn><] of her persecutors beyond all bounds by her 
very heroism. 

The Assembly would not countenance u 
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tion, ao they sent judges to receive her depositioa 
upon the affair of the 6th of October ; hut, above the 
pettiness of revenge, she answered to all their queriea, 
• I saw all ; I knew all ; and I have forgotten all ! ' 
A noble reply — a severe reproof. Each day a mob 
came to her apartments to insult and threaten her. 
When one of the ministers wished to close the doors 
i^aiust them, she answered, ' No ; we have still the 
courage to endure ! ' She had not only the courage 
to endure, but the sublimer coui-age to return good 
for evil. Even during this time she sent money 
to the Hospital of St. Cloud, and expended 40,000 
francs in redeeming the pledges of the poor from the 
Mont de Pi^te. Her time was chieiiy occupied in 
educating her children; surrounded by spies, every 
action of her life, every word that she uttered, was 
bruited abroad and twisted and tortured into treason 
against the people : the reception of a few friends 
was stigmatised as a licentious orgie. Not even her 
bedchamber was sacred from intrusion ; the door was 
never allowed to be closed, and sentinels during the 
night were only separated from her by a screen. 

She wrote almost all day, and spent a part of the 
night in reading; her courage supported her phy- 
sical strength ; her temper was not at all soured by 
misfortune, and she was never seen in an ill-humour 
for a moment. And yet she was represented to 
the people as being absolutely furious whenever 
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the rights of the crown were in any way called 
in question.* 

But there still beat French hearts that conld feel 
for the sutferings of this nohle woman, aa the follow- 
ing tooching story will testify ; — 

' It was four o'clock in the afternoon ' (Madame 
Campan lor^dtTjuyi 'the guard was not set, there was 
scarcely anybody at St, Cloud that day, and I waa 
reading to the Queen, who was at work in a room the 
balcouy of which overhung the courtyard. The win- 
dows were closod, yet we heard a murmur from a great 
number of voices, which seemed to articulate only 
stifled sounds. The Queen desired me to go and see 
what it was; I raised the muslin curtain and perceived 
more than fifty people beneath the balcony ; this group 
consisted of women, young and old, perfectly well- 
dressed in the country costume, old chevaliers of St. 
IioniB, young Knights of Malta, and a few eccle- 
I iiastica. I told the Queen that it was probably an 
Meemblage of people of the neighbourhood who 
wished to see her. She rose, opened the window and 
appeared upon the balcony; immediately all these 
worthy people said to her, in an undertone, " Courage, 
Madame! good Frenchmen suffer for you and with 
you; they pray for you: Heaven will hear their prayers: 
we love you, we respect you, we will continue to vene- 
rat« our virtuous King." The Queen burst into tears 
uid held her handkerchief to her eyes. "Poor ^ 
* MaiJ&nii? Cam pan. 
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she weeps," said the women and young girls : bnt 
the dread of exposing Her Majesty, aud even the 
persons who showed so much aSection for her, 
prompted me to take her hand and prevail upon her 
to retire into her room ; and raising my eyes, I gave 
them to undoratand that my conduct was dictated 
hy prudence. They understood me, for I heard 
them say, " Tliat lady is right;" and, afterwards, 
" Farewell, Madame," from several of them ; and all 
this in an accent of feeling so genuine and so mourn- 
ful, that I am affected at their recollection, even 
after a lapse of twenty years.' 

Offers of succour were sent to the King, and she 
urged him to place himself at the head of his army 
and cut hia way to the German frontiers, where the 
4m/igrh, backed by the forces of Austria, awaited 
lim, Vigorously executed, the scheme must have 
succeeded. But, oppressed by hia fatal weakness 
and indecision, dreading to foUow in the steps of 
Charles I., whose fate was ever before hia ejes, he 
eonld not be induced to act. At last, after long 
importunity, she prevailed upon him to try the 
chances of escape. Then came the flight and the 
rreat at Varennes. Even in that fatal hour deci- 
Bion would have saved him. De Choiaeul and De 
Gougelat came up with their soldiers; the Queen 
m^ed him to authorise those officers to force their 
p&esage to the frontier, but he persisted in relying 
lUpon the good feeling of the people, and hesitated 
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until the arrival of Lafayette's troops snatched away 
the opportunity. The journey back to Paris occu- 
pied eight days. The heat waa terrible, the dust 
stifling. Confined in a close carriage, the suffer- 
ings of herself and children were indescribable ; 
streaming with perspiration, fouled with dust, parch- 
ing with thirst, the small quantity of air admitted 
by the windows kept back more than lialf the time 
by the heads of horrible wretches who looked in to 
mock and curse. At Pres de Saint Menehonld, an 
old servant who came to pay his homage to fallen 
royalty was slain before her eyes, Lis body cut in 
pieces and carried as a trophy with the cortege, 

' The first time I saw Her Majesty, after the un- 
fortunate catastrophe of the Varennes journey, I 
found her getting out of bed : her features were not 
very much altered ; but after the first kind worda 
she uttered to me, she took off her cap, and desired 
me to observe the effect which grief had produced 
upon her hair. It became in one single night as 
white as that of a woman of seventy. Her Majesty 
showed nie a ring she had just had mounted for the 
Princess de Lamballe ; it contained a lock of her 
whitened hair, with the inscription " bleached by 
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It is the last day of the monarclij — the fatal 
10th of August. There is the Queen, in the darkness 
of the night, listening with blanched cheeks to the 
terrible clang of the tocsin until it mingles with the 
stir of the gathering multitude. An awful night of 
tears and agony. But with the rising sun comes 
resolution — the King must be roused from hia le- 
■gy — a defence must be made. Alas, at the last 
loment, Louis resolves to seek the protection of 
the Convention. The brave Swiss guards are left 
charge of the Tuileriea. The mob gibe at the sen- 
tinels, as they pace up and down the terrace above 
them, and drag some down with boat-hooks. But 
all is endured without retaliation, until a ruffian 
dashes out a soldier's brains. They are roused at 
last, and fire a terrible voUey among the surging 
mass beneath; it falls back for a moment, then, 
rallied by the fierce Marseillaise, daehes forward with 
demoniac howls, to be again driven back by the 
leaden hail. These sounds penetrate to the HaU of 
Convention, where Louis and his family have to be 
iron-screened against mob-fury : they do not stir his 
filuggiah blood or quicken bis heart to resolution ; on 
the contrary, he sends to command the Swiss to 
cease firing ; he has not the energy to strike one 
Wow in defence of wife, children, or crown — he 
■deserves to loae it, and hia head in it. What brave 
can sympathise with such a sluggard f Para- 
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Ijsed ty the commandj the guards cease firing, and 
the next moment the wolves are upon them, stab- 
bing, crushing, rending — soldiers, servants, male and 
female, in one indiscriminate butchery. During 
three days, sometimes fourteen hours at a stretch, 
have the royal family to endure insufferable heat, 
fetid atmosphere, and cruel insults in that crowded 
Hall. At the end of that time the deposition of 
King is pronounced, and all are consigned as prison< 
to the Temple. 

Deprived of everything by the saclc of the Tnil- 
eries, they are indebted even for their linen to the 
English Embassy. They cannot breathe the air of 
the gloomy nntended gardens without encountering 
insults at every step. The soldiers sing obscene 
songs, and bandy brutal jests, of which they are 
subjects. Eocher, the saddler, jostles them with 
elbow, and puffs tobacco smoke in the faces of 
ladies. But at times some tender-hearted soul will 
cast a few flowers to them from the neighbouring 
windows, sometimes a glance of pity, sometimes M 
note bearing words of encouragement and hopes 
succour. Who has not contemplated in his mind' 
eye, the pictnre of the sad-eyed Queen in her miser- 
able cell, darning her husband's dilapidated clothes 
while he sleeps? But even these sufferings aii4. 
humiliations do not glut the fiendish vengeance of 
mob. Euffians stick the head of her dearest frie 
the Princess Lamballe, upon a pike, and howl unl 
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they bring her to the window to look upon the hideous 

apectacle. By-aiid-by they separate hpr from her 

husband, and she — before whose beauty the proudest 

in Europe ha^e bowed — -kneels to supplicate her 

filthy gaolers to let them meet at least at meala. 

The King is tried and condemned. And then for 

I the last time upon earth he is reunited to his family. 

He is the centre of the group ; upon his right hand 

is the Queen, upon hia left his sister; their arms 

are tightly clasped aroimd his neck, their heads are 

' drooping upon hia breast; kneeling at his feet is the 

I Princess Boyal, her face buried in hia lap, her fair 

hair streaming over him like a garment ; the 

Dauphin ia upon hia father's knee, clinging to hia 

neck. For half an hour no word ia spoken ; only 

I caresses and tears, and sobs breaking out at times 

\ into criea so piercing that they penetrate through 

I tiie prison walls, and startle the passers-by without. 

The picture fades away iu a mist of tears, and a 

. yet more touching one succeeds. A lovely fair-haired 

child trying to force his way out of the prison^he 

seizes the hands of the guards, embraces their kneea, 

and frantically implores them to let him pass, that he 

may go and apeak to the people, and beg them not to 

kill his father. When they tell him that aU is over, 

L that he no longer has a father, the little hands relax, 

and the voice is choked, and his young soul faints 

[ .heneath hia bitter sorrow. But thei'e is another 
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whose grief is jet more bitter — hia mother ; who 
clasps him to her bosora and bathes him in her msli- 
ing tears. At the sight of those, repressing hia owa 
sobs, stifling his own tearSj the little hero tries to 
console her with his caresses. When the first dia- 
traction has passed away, she recalls to him hi 
father's last words : never hereafter to seek any ve] 
geance upon the murderers, and to always think of, 
God. ' Whenever I call upon the good God, m 
says the chUd, ' it is my father who alwaj^ rises 
before me.' He often sings to his mother the 
touching romance of ' Filial Piety,' comjMJBed by 
Lepitre, one of the overseers of the Temple, upon his 
father's death, and his Aunt Elizabeth accompanies 
him upon the clavecin. 

But even these sad joys are short-lived. An 
order comes tliut the mother and child are to be 
separated. Then the pride, the endurance, that have 
lived through three years of never-ceasing cruelty 
and insult, give way at last. He shall not go ; she 
will not part with him ; she will kill him rather. 
They try to take him from her by force, but her arms 
encircle him like bands of iron ; they must take her 
life first. She sobs, implores, prays, threatens. For 
two hours tliia painful scene endures. But her 
strength fails at last, her clasp relaxes ; they have 
him now, and she can only exhort him to remember 
hia duties when she is no longtr by to remind him of 
them : to be wise, patient, and honest ; to ever think 
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of the dying words of his father, who looks down from 
heaven and blesses him. She strains hiiu to her 
Heart for the last time, and then he — is gone. 

From the care of this tender mother he was con- 
signed to that of the cohbler Simon. "Who ia not 
familiar with the history of his sufferings ? Hia long, 
beautiful hair waa cropped close to hia head ; and this 
child, of whose early- developed intellect and noble 
qnalities so many affecting stories have been handed 
down to ua, was made the drudge of that degraded 
brute. Every cruelty that brutality could devise was 
heaped upon him. One bitter winter's night, mind- 
ful of his mother's words, he had crept out of bed to 
pray to God to take him away to bis father, when 
Simon surprised him. With frightful oaths he dashed 
a pitcher of half-frozen water overtlie kneeling child, 
and then flogged him with a leathern strap, and 
kicked him with his sabota, swearing all the time 
that if he ever again caught him praying he would 
kill him. These floggings and kickings were of 
hourly occurrence. One day a doctor, who waa 
attending Simon's wife during an illness, interposed 
and aaved the child from a cruel beating. The next 
day little Louis waited his coming in the passage, 
and creeping up to him with a look of speechless 
gratitude in his soft blue eyes, placed two small pears 
in his hand. The noblest records of self-sacrifice 
that history has blazoned in its most glowing colours 
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pale before the self-denying gratitude of this starved 
descendant of Louia le Grand. To torture, to famish, 
to beat, to kick, will not glut the cruelty of the brutal 
Simon ; Louis Capet must be degraded below the level 
of the beasts ; body and soul must be polluted, 
destroyed ; but the details of such a story are too 
hideous to be even glanced at in these pages. 
Beneath this corruption his strength slowly waated 
away, aud the beaatiful face, once so full of intellect, 
shrank and withered until its light died out, and it 
fell into leaden idiocy. 

And so we come to the last picture. A dungi 
into which no ray of heaven's light can penetrate ; 
an atmosphere bo poisonous that the light of a candle 
will scarcely live in it. On a heap of rotten straw 
lies a mass of huddled rags. As the feeble rays 
of the candle fall upon it, it moves, it rises ; it ia 
a living being, but so horrible, bo loathsome, that all 
shrink back with sickening repulsion. The back is 
bent into the form of an arch ; the cheeks are hollow, 
and of a greenish pallor ; the eyes sunken and Inetre- 
tess ; tlie head and neck a mass of sores ; the limbs 
and arms those of a skeleton ; the wrists and knees 
swollen with tumours ; the nails are of prodigious 
length, and crooked like those of a wild beast ; in 
every crease and crevice of the body there is a creeping 
ridge of vermin, feeding on and devouring it. 

It was thus that he was found by the deputies of 
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the defenders of the rights of man in 1 795. They 
removed him from the prison, but he died Boon after- 
wards. 

A little time after the separation from her child, 
Marie Antoinette was consigned to a dungeon of the 
Conciergerie. Richard, the concierge, and his wife 
had hearts in their bodies, and endeavoured to 
alleviate her sufferings by some acts of kindness ; 
these being discovered they were placed under arrest. 
Another gaoler, who dared to solicit for her the loan 
of a cotton blanket, was threatened with the guillotine. 
To the outrage of all decency, two gendarmes were 
stationed in her cell night and day. She was almost 
naked, for her gown and stockings rotted and fell to 
pieces with the damp. 

But the end of all was at hand — her trial and 
death. No one could be foiind bold enough to 
defend her, and the tribunal waa itself obliged to 
appoint the mockery of a counsel. It is on a dull 
October morning that she ia conducted from the 
Conciergerie through the dark winding passages of 
the ancient monastery in which the trials are held, 
The Hall of Convention ia large and gloomy, vrith 
spMse and narrow windows, through the dusty panes 
of which the dull, yellow wintry light without creeps 
sluggishly. A few dimly-lit lanterns are scattered 
here and there, but the atmosphere is heavy and 
foggy, and half the Hall is indistinct and full of 
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shadows. On the lower benches sit the butchei 
with their blood-stained aprons, and long shai 
knives gleaming in their belts. Above them ait tlu 
tricoteu^ee — terrible as the ParCEe weaving the weft o 
fate ; some have cards in their hands, upon i 
by the prick of a pin, they count the votes for and 
against as they are declared from the Tribune. 
Everywhere are scattered scowling faces eager for 
the blood of the unhappy prisoner. From without 
come the murmnrs of the savage crowd, threatening 
death to every deputy who dares to vote against thw 
condemnation of ' VAutrichienne '; and as the doorq 
open and shut, the stir and the fierce cries 
heavily into the com-t. The trial lasts three daystj 
On the last day the proceedings begin at noon audi 
last until four the next morning. All these hours 
the Queen of France stands in this fetid stifling 
atmosphere, without aught passing her lips. Burn-,., 
ing with thirst, she begs for a drink of water : 
one dares to stir, lest he should be marked as I 
gugpect. Faint and exltausted, she asks a seconi 
time, and then an officer of gendarmes, in ^ 
heart a spark of humanity yet lingers, puts a cup ( 
water into her eager, trembling hands. A howl ofl 
disapprobation follows the act. He will be dismissed) 
but history will immortalise him. The indictment! 
brought against her are numerous, some absurd ; 
instance, one is the namber of shoes she has worn out t^ 
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The money slie has distributed in charity is charged 
against her as bribes to huy over the people.* To 
all, her answers are calm, simple, and concise, 
tintil Hubert accuses her of having corrupted her 
own child. At that horrible accusation a shudder runs 
through the court. She is silent, but the muscles of 
her face quiver. The question is pressed, and then, 
■with a heaving breast, she turns upon the ruffian 
with sublime indignation, crying, ' If I have not 
answered, it is because nature itself revolts against 
such an accusation brought against a mother, I 
appeal to all mothers who are here — is it possible ? ' 
A murmur runs through the court — even the furies 
of the guillotine are softened by that pathetic appeal.f 
Calmly she listens to the sentence of death, and 
leaves the court without a murmur. It strikes four 
as she is conducted back to her cell, 

A few hours more, and the tumbril conveys her 
to the Place de la Revolution. There, facing the 
gardens of the Tuileries, the guillotine raises its 
grisly head ; and there, facing that palace, whither 
she had been conducted by a king amidst the accla- 



• A Bimilar accusalion was Tirought ngidnat the Zing— the only one 
that broke down his flpmness. His eyea filled with tears und his tgIiib 
guivend with emolion at this rile misFeprsBentatian of acts of pure 
chiirity. 

t WbeD, some months nfterwards, Itobpspierra sent H^beTt \a the 
goillotine, one of the iiocuaationH he brought against him was. llult by 
injudicious charges he hud mode 'the widow Capet' iuterestiugl 
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i a nation, surrounded by adoring nobletv 
who wonld have risked their lives a thousand timei 
to win a smile from her lipB, consort to the heir ( 
the most splendid throne in Christendom, youngi " 
dazzingly beautiful, brilliant in jewels, buoyant with 
happiness, knowing sorrow only as a name, a pre- 
maturely aged woman with white hair, a pallid t 
face furrowed by tears, attired in filthy tattera, layav 
hei weary head beneath the knife amidst the obscei 
songs, the execrations of the vilest of the humaufl 
race ; and the body of her who for thirty-five yoais V 
had reposed upon velvet and satin is cast into : 
ditch and consumed with quicklime. 

The character of Marie Antoinette was extraor-j 
dinarily contradictory, even for a woman. It p 
two utterly distinct phases. For thirty-three years s] 
was vain, coquettish, satirical, passionate, haiightj",! 
recklessly gay, ardently fond of pleasure, and hoy- 
denishly full of animal spirits. During tlie four last 
years of her life, the sublimest of heroines. For if 
heroism be the power of endurance, the sublime 
attribute of the soul which raises it above the ills of 
life — if it be the fortitude to bear the very extremity 
of cruelty and insult with calmness and dignity, i 
unsullied by impotent rage or vengeful feelings, thenl 
Marie Antoiuette was the most heroic of women. 
The faulU of her youth were the exotic blossoms of 
her training and early associations; thevirtaesofher 
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last days were the natural fruits of her soul. She 
was coquettish, because she was beautiful beyond 
her sex. Reared in the faith of the divine right 
of kings, she clung hard to prerogative. A heart full 
of fire, gaiety and animal spirits led her into many 
indiscretions, but no guilt. In her days of tribulation 
never was mother more tender, more loving, more 
devoted; never was wife more true, more faithful 
unto death ; never was woman more sublimely coura- 
geous; never was Christian more long-suffering, 
more forgiving of injuries. 
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In the history of man there ia no other event so 
■wonderful as the Great French Revolution. The 
icivil wars of Rome equalled it in bloodinesa and in 
lorrors; the overwhelming of Rome, and the Pro- 
itant Reformation, far surpassed it in effects, but 
in mental phenomena it far exceeded every other man- 
movement of which there is record. Poet never 
imagined aught so sublime, bo beautiful, bo terrible, 
pathetic, so maiTellous, so loathsome; neither 
.matist nor romaneist ever conceived men and 
so hei-oic, bo noble, bo courageous, so sub- 
limely self-sacriiicing, nor monatera so horrible, so 
degraded, so cowardly and so cruel ; never did psy- 
chologist study such wondrous souls, so complicated, 
fio contradictory, so abnormal ; never did historian 
icord Bueh unbelieveable events ; never was there 
Buch blood-shedding, such tear-shedding, such devil- 
worship, such waUs of misery, such shouts of tri- 
umph, such yells of ferocity ; never before did the 
human aoul soar so high ; never before did it fall 
low ; never were such strange combinations and 
impanionahips ; the purest enthusiasm, the most 
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animal ferocity, tlie noblest generosity, the coldest 
selfishneBS, Bensiiality and ideality, virtue and 
depravity, undaunted courage and tlie weakest 
cowardice, alt clasping hands in a strange lietero- 
geneous circle. Boliespierre and Madame Roland ; 
Charlotte Corday and Theorigne de Merincourt; 
Marat and Lafayette ; Dantou and Camille Dea- 
moulins ; Mirabeau and Talleyrand ; Barbarous and 
Eoland; Buzot and Anacharsis Clootz; pebert, St. 
Just, Fouquier Tinville, Sieyes, Brissot, Petion, 
Bamave, Condorcet, BaUly ; it was a aatumaJia of 
men, women, angels, and demons ; a romance which 
opened in Utopia, and finished in Pandemonium. A 
picture of all human passions painted by Death in 
colours of blood, and illumined by hell fire. 

The leaders of the Revolution may be divided iuto 
three sections — the Creators, the Enthusiasts, the 
Destroyers. The Creators were three, Mirabeau, 
Lafayette, and Talleyrand. The Enthusiasts were 
Madame Roland and the Girondists. The Destroyers 
were many, but their masters were Robespierre, 
Dauton, and Marat; the others were pimps, execu- 
tioners, and sextons to these arch demons. 

The genioe of Mirabeau was so vast, his influence 
BO omnipotent, that to all his compeers he is Jupiter 
among the demi-gods. From the moment that his 
fiery eloquence aroused the faltering spirit of the 
deputies to defy the royal mandate of dispersion. 
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the Revolution was an accomplislied fact. Next 
in order of importance come the forming of the 
Natioual Guard, which armed the Revolution and 
taught the masses their resistlessness, the declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and the abolition of titles 
of nohilitj, which estabhshed equality. Such was 
Lafayette's share in the creation. The fusing of 
! three elements in the National Aseembly, the 
ringing over of the clergy to the iiers itat, and the 
nfiscation of all ecclesiastical property to the uses 
f the state— this was Talleyrand's work. 

The first creator was actuated by genius, the 
second by ambitious vanity, the third by egoism in 
its narrowest acceptance, meaning pare selfishneaH. 
All three disappeared from the movement during its 
earlier stages, and with them departed reason and 
moderation. Mirabean alone, or the three combined, 
would have carried the Revolution to a glorious 
dmwtement of constitutional liberty ; their successors 
degraded it to a tyranny more revolting than that 
iLwhich it was to s 
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MIRABEAU. 

A SENSATION DEAMA. 

MiBABEAD represented the intellect, at 
Danton, Marat, and their associates did the brute 
force, of the Revolution. He was a Titan among 
the Satyrs, a Smil amongst the Tahooa. Had he lived 
a few years longer, Napoleon's star might never have 
risen. The incarnate force would have been dan- 
gerously rivalled by tlie incarnate intellect. Nature 
created him a commander of men. She gifted him 
with a power of fascination that none, man or 
woman, who came within its influence could resist. 
His courage was indomitable — no terror could appal 
it ; it bore him acathless among the sm-ging, howl- 
ing masses ; through the black, polluted stream of 
the blood-craving mob, who had marked out the 
very lanieme on which he was to expiate the crime 
of dariug to oppose its brutal fury. It saved him 
1 from the then unfleshed but ravening tigers of the 
1 Jacobin Club, whom he bearded in their very laii-, 
I and gave him the power to depart, free and un- 
TOL. II. s 
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harmed, amidst the tumultuous acclamations of the 
very men ■who hated, had denounced, and foredoomed 

It is objected that his greatness was theatric! 
BO was the greatness of Napoleon ; so has been, is, 
and will be, the greatness of all Trenchmen, what 
we sober-minded islanders call theatrical. But did 
Nature create us the epitome, the standard of all 
human excellence? Is an admixture of dulnesa 
an essential ingredient in the composition of great- 
ness ? There can be excellence and excellence ; 
^reat men and great men. Dark sins and vices 
stained hia life, as they have the lives of all great 
leaders of men who have arisen in the dark and 
turbulent periods of history. But through a moun- 
tain of flesh burst forth rays from a great soul 
witliin. The genius of Mirabeau was gigantic, so 
were bis vices; he was not of the common herd; 
their virtues were not his virtues, and if he were 
akin to them in their vices it was on a vaster scale : 
therefore it is hard to judge him by the standard of 
other men. As well bring the laws that govern the 
vegetation of an English wood to measure the 
gigantic growths of a tropical forest. His nature 
was a tropical soil, producing the brightest flowers 
I and the grossest weeds; luscious, healthful fruits 
Ikod deadly mia«mata. Can we blame the soil, for 
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aide by side ; the fiery aun, that it looks not down 
upon the plains of India with the same mild, 
attempered face that it gazes upon the green fields 
of England ? Thus hath a mysterious Wisdom willed 
it ; and thus did a mysterious Wisdom form the 
nature of this man, that he might become a mighty 
power to effect a mighty work. 

This is no sophistry, no plausible excuse for vice. 
Ho veil thrown down enticingly for some weak 
sinner to pounce upon and wrap himself in its folds. 
A Mirabeau appears but once in ages, and though 
to him such a veil may be shadowy, to all othei's it 
is transparent as an Indian gauze. 

This daring fearlessness, this bearding of power, 
these resistless, volcanic passions, had been trans- 
mitted to him in the blood of a long line of ances- 
tors — in the blood of the Riqnettis or Arrighettis, 
who were exiled from Florence, their home, about 
the year 1 267, for some Guelph or GhibeUine feud — 
in the blood of the Eiquetti who, in performance of 
some vow, chained together two mountains of the 
Basses Alps of Provence — in the blood of men who 
had dared to beard the Grand Monarque himself — 
in the blood of women, fierce and intractable ae their 
lords. Think of all these fiery bloods boiling in the 
veins of one man, and then fancy repressing this 
ebullient liquid within the freezing proprieties of 
everyday life ! The Riquettis, after their expulsion 
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from Florence, settled in Provence, and founded t 
caatle of Mirabeau. 

Tlie father of onr Mirabeau dwelt on hie eatat^ 
at Eignon, between Sens and Nemours. He was l 
harab, pedantic man, tlie autlior of certain philoso- 
phical works and theories of Political Economy, 
which obtained for him the title of the ' Friend of 
Man.' He wrote Liberalism and acted Despotism — 
a common case. He had a Procrustean system iijto 
which he desired to fit all men, great or little, cold 
or hot. "Wholly possessed by this idea, he saw in 
Gabriel from his cradle not a liviug entity gifted 
with free will and independent brain, but so much 
clay to be moulded into the form the parental will 
chose to select, and so much intelligence was to be 
breathed into this clay as ho chose to emit from his 
all-comprehending mind. But no twisting and tor- 
turing, pulling or squeezing, could make his induc- 
tile, compreaaionless issue fit this inelastic system. 
Consequently he regarded him as some intractable 
machine that would not work according to certain 
preconceived principles, and most therefore bo 
hammered and bent, and, if necessary, broken up 
as useless lumber unfit to exist. From this incom- 
patibility of ideas between father and son arose 
those cruel persecutions that blasted the whole X\t 
of the latter. 
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With, this brief prologue I will raise the eurtaiu 
upon the first act of the drama. 

trabriel Honore de Riquetti, Count de Mirabeau, 
■was born at Biguon in the year 1749. He came into 
the world with a deformed foot, tongue-tied, two 
teeth cut, and a head of prodigioua size. Nature 
from the first stamped him an abnormal being. At 
three years old he was attacked by small-pox, and in 
conaequenee of some quack ointments applied by his 
mother, his face was scarred, furrowed, seamed by 
the hideous disease. From his earliest childhood the 
Marquis seldom spoke of him, save in terms of bitter- 
ness ajid degradation; every childish fault was 
magnified into a heinous sin. Of kindness he 
received none, his tutor and all who approached him 
were instructed to employ only rigour and harshness. 
And yet everyone loved him. 

But this father was not wholly insensible of the 
talents of his son. The following passages extracted 
from hia correspondence with the Bailli of Mirabeau, 
hia brother, are remarkable as the grudging evidence 
of a hostile witness, 

' Vices have infinitely less room in him than the 
virtuea. ... At the bottom, here was perhaps in all 
[France the man least capable of deliberate wicked- 
ness. . , . Ton cannot speak to him reproachfully, 
but his eyes, bis lips, hia colour testify that all is 
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giving way ; on the other hand, the smallest word of 
tendernesa will make him burst into tears, and he 
would fling himself into the fire for you. ... A spirit'! 
cross-grained, iraeund, fantastie, incompatible, tend- 
ing towards evil before knowing or being capable of 
it. An intellect, a memory, a capacity that strike, 
astonish, and frighten yon.' 

While Gabriel was yet a youth, hia father and 
mother separated, in consequence of a woman named 
de Pailly, with whom the former contracted an illicit 
connection and whom he at length brought beneath 
bis own roof. This occasioned a lawsuit between hus- 
band and wife, which extended over several years, and 
ended in the defeat of the Marquis. At the age of 
fifteen the boy quitted the wholesome atmosphere of 
this moral nourishing home and entered the military 
school at Paris, under the soubriquet of Peter Buffilre 
(Buffiere was the name of a family estate), not being 
permitted to retain even his ancestral cognomen. 
Here he became an ' Admirable Crichton,' mastering 
Greek, Latin, English, Italian, German, SpaniBh, 
music, &c., and excelling iu all manly sports. We 
next find him a volunteer iu the Marquis de Lambert's 
regiment. He loses forty louis at play, and saccesa- 
fully rivals his captain in the affections of an archer's 
daughter at 8uitit<-'B. Caricatures of his aglineas, and 
all kinds of petty tjraimy, are the penalties of his 
umoroua Buccees. He lliea to Paris, takes shelter 
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with his brother-in-law, M. de Saillant, who hands 
liim over to the military anthoritieB ; there is a trial 
by cOTirt-martial, and the delinqaent is sentenced to 
a short confinement. 

So far he has done nothing more than hundreds, 
nay, thousands of joung men, who afterwards become 
respectable fathers of families and members of society, 
have done, are doing, and will always do while the 
world revolves. But the Marquis proceeds to act aa 
though he has leaped beyond the confines of human 
laws. By a iBilre, de cachet he consigns him to the 
prison of the Isle of Eh6, while he revolves in his 
paternal mind the expediency of shipping him off 
to Surinam, and trusting to a pestilential climate to 
destroy the incubus. To this he is urged by Madame 
de Pailly, who is destined through life to be 
Mirabeau 's evil genius. A little time and he has won 
the heart of the governor of the prison to such an 
extent that he becomes a warm interceder with the 
Marquis for his son's pardon. Thanks to such 
fiiendly offices, he is released and presented with a 
snb-lieutenaney in the Legion of Lorraine, sees active 
service in Corsica, fighting, much against his wiU, 
against Paoli and the patriots. He writes a history 
of the war, his first efl'ort in literature. Upon his 
return to France he receives permission to visit his 
uncle, the BaiUi of Mirabeau. The impression he 
produces upon this pre-hostile relative is best 
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described in the following extracts from the 1 
letters to the Marquis : — 

' I found him ugly, hnt he has not a bad phjsidl 
nomy : and he has behind the ravages of the t 
pox, and features which are much changed, something 
graceful, intellectual, and noble. . . , He appears to 
have a sensitive heart, and as for wit, the devil has 
not 80 much. I repeat to you, either he is the most 
consummate humbug in the universe, or else he will 
be the best subject in Europe for a naval or military 
J"Commander, for a minister, a chancellor, the pope; in 
"abort, anything he pleases. Ton were something at 
twenty-one, but not half what he ia. , . . We bare 
found in him some vivacity and fire, but not one word 
that did not denote nprigbtneas of heart, elevation o; 
soul, power of genius, all, perhaps somewhat exabl 
rant.' 

The Marquis's only answer was to bid ' the 1 
I cub ' read the ' Economiques ' and ' Ephem^riA 
I {his own works). But Gabriel had a supreme c 
I tempt for bis father's books and theories, which may 
I trocouut for some of the parental dislike. 

He remains with his uncle six months, during 
which, says the latter, *he used up my eight months 
stock of paper in as mauy weeks.' But the Bailli 
never ceases importuning until the futher consents to 
a conciliatory interview with the refractory machine. 
Now comes a transient gleam of happiness ; Gabriel 
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is permitted to assiuiLe the name of Mirabeau, and, 
daring the winter, is the Hon of Paris ; is admitted 
to the first circles, and fascinates la monde, old and 
yoang, male and female. Even the old Marquis ia 
proud of his triumphs. 

In the midst of this intoxicating period occura 
one of the noblest episodes of his life. There is a 
dearth on the estates, the peasants are famishing ; he 
forsakes for a time the gay world, and thi-ows himself 
heart and soul into plans for their i-elief : he prevails 
upon his father to employ the starving people ; he 
works with them, cheers them on to exertion, and 
even partakes of their coarse fare. 

In the year 1772 he marries the daughter of the 
Marquis de Marignan. Their joint income is four 
hundred and seventy-five pounds [the wife's one 
hundred and twenty-five, the husband's two hundred 
and fifty), and Gabriel's debts three thousand ! 
Upon this four hundred and seventy-five pounds they 
commence housekeeping at Aix — not a veiy consider- 
able sum for the ofFshoots of two marquises to live 
upon. More debts accumulate, and they retire to 
the caatle of Mirabeau to economise ; but the old place 
is not habitable for a lady, and fresh expenses are 
incurred to render it so. Creditors pressing hard, 
Gabriel importunes his father for money ; the Friend 
of Man answers his importunities by a Uttre de cachet, 
which banishes the troublesome pauper to the small 
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town of Manosque. Here lie writes his celebrated 
' Essay on Despotism,' and here his wife thinks fit to 
commence a. flirtation with a cousin, A challenge fol- 
lows ; hut the cousin's father pleads for his son's life, 
urging that ha has been sufficiently punished for hia 
love-making, as it has caused an eligible match to 
be broken off. On hearing this all Gabriel's anger 
vanishes and sympathy takes its place. Regardless 
of his sentence of banishment, he gallops off to the 
parents of the lady, and exerting his old fascination, 
pleads so successfully for the offender that he succeeds 
in putting the arrangement upon its old footing. 
Biding back, he encounters the Baron de VillenenTe- 
Moaus, who a short time preriously insulted hia 
sister, Madame de Cabris ; he demands satisfaction, 
is refused, and settles the matter by horsewhipping 
the baron. Another lettre de cadiet for having 
violated his sentence of exile, buries him a prisoner 
in the Cbilteau d'lf, tearing him from the wife and 
child he will never again behold upon earth. Very 
little cares the wife for this separation ; he begs 
her to share hia captivity, but she prefers enjoying 
freedom at Air. 

The old story — the governor of the cli^teau be- 
came his friend, and interceded with the Mai-quis for 
Ids freedom, ' Since Monsieur le C'omte de Mira- 
beau Iins been detained at the Chateau d'lf,' he 
wrote, ' be has never given anyone the least causa 
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of complaint, but has always conducted himself ex- 
tremely well ; he Las sustained, with the utmost 
possible moderation, the endeavours that I have 
several times made to try his temper ; and he will 
carry away with him the esteem, the friendship, and 
the respect of all in the place.' Unfortunately an 
amour with the wife of a cantinier gave an excuse for 
his removal from If to the Chateau de Joux, a for- 
tress situated upon the summit of one of the Jura 
mountains amidst eternal snows and mists. To 
render such a situation more unendurable, ' The 
Friend of Man' reduced his allowance from two 
hundred and fifty to fifty pounds a year. 

' Let me pray you to relieve me from this terrible 
Btate of fermentation,' he wrote to his uncle from 
ihis mountain prison — ' That energy which nan 
aecompliah all things becomes turbulent, falls back 
upon itself, and may become dangerous when it has 
neither object nor employment. Do they wish to 
drive mo into madness or frenzy ? I feel my health 
sinking. The more I try to calm my whirling brain 
the more I sutfer.' 

And upon this passionate wail let me drop the 
curtain and end the first act. 

Ab the gates of the gloomy Alpine prison close 
behind him, so do they shut him out for ever from 
the herd of men^ — henceforth eespeotability shall 
shun him a^ plague-spotted, and even the easygoing 
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foUis of the world look askant upon him. Wlien he 
reappears upon the stage it will be as an outcast,. 
Iiranded man. 

The second act opens with one of the 
of romances. 

The curtain rises upoa the town of Pontarl 
It is a high holiday, and the stage is crowded 
the orthodox, joyous peasantry ; the bells are ringing 
merrily, and all to celebrate no less an event than 
the coronation of Louis XVI. M. St. Mauris, the 
Governor of Joux, is chief director of these festivities, 
and being a man of some vanity, he is anxious that 
France shall know something of them. Mirabeau 
being a literary man, and at this time on parole, 
is selected as the only available person capable of 
holding Mr. Governor up to the admiring eyes of- 
nation. 

Every festive day of this last reiga of the aj 
regime was marked by some fatalism, some boding 
shadow. Most terrible of all that death- dealing 
marriage day. Most singular of all, that in a remote 
comer of the kingdom there should be imprisoned a 
man who, through the rejoicings upon tliat coronation 
day, should drift info an act destined to thrust him 
into a perpetual wur with society, — a war never to 
end until he hod subverted that society and over- 
turned the very throne the advent of whose last 
possessor he was oalled upon to celebrate. Here is « 
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of fatality wilder and more inscrutable than 
poet ever dreamed. 

It was at this festival that Mirabeau fii'st met 
Sophie Monnier. Her history previous to thia day 
was a sad but common one. Her parents, the Do 
Kuffeya, were stern ascetics, who gave her at eighteen 
the choice between a convent and a marriage with the 
Marquis de Monnier, a man of seventy-one years old. 
She choae the Marquis, and had been married four 
years, a wife only ia name, when she first met 
Mirabeau at Pontarlier on that fatal coronation day. ■ 
They were introduced, and Mirabeau afterwards be- 
jCBine a constant visitor at the Marquis's house. She 
was young, beautiful, passionate, and imaginative ; 
lie — ardent, poetical, terribly ugly, yet fascinating 
beyond all men on record. She — the unhappy subject 
of a forced unnatural marriage, united to a man she 
loathed ; he^coupled with a woman who had refused 
to share his captivity, and between himself and 
■whom there existed no bond of sympathy. Both 
mured in that desolate Alpine region, cankers 
f.*ating into their hearts — cankers fed by brooding 
.and solitude, the hapless pair became desperately 
laraoured of one another. Sophie saw not the 
igliness of the outward husk, but adored the soul 
that looked out of the eyes- After all, it is not so 
much beauty of form that enthrals a woman's heart 
as some real or imaginary point of sympathy — a some- 
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thing to reverence, a sometliing apart from the prosy 
level of everyday life, for commonplaces are hateful 
'.n Zore; your brainless, pretty men can A 
tnly giggling, bread-and-butter-eating; I 



fitacinate 
girls. 

Mirabeau soi 
both were hast«i 



perceived the precipice to which 
g ; he did not yield to the temp- 1 
tation, bat Jled from it. One thing alone could save. 1 
him — the presence of his wife. To her lie wrote i 
wild, passionate letter — votlmig concealing, and im-l 
ploring her, in the name of Heaven, to come to him. I 
and save him from himself. And within the castle 1 
walls, nev'er once seeking Pontarlier, did he await th© I 
answer. At last it cauie — a few freezing lines, simplya 
stating that i/te regarded such a request as viadtiedtft 
Renounced by father and wife, no friend in the wide! 
world, and only one heart that beat for him, in hifll 
solitude, his misery, his bitterness of soul, to thofel 
heart he tied ; and sin and destruction abode then 
side by side with love. 

' If it was a crime not to have resisted so powerfoXl 
a seduction,' he says, ' it was not the crime of my j 
will. I regarded from the first with affright the 1 
passion that fermented in my bosom. I forced my- 
self to resist thi) temptation.' M. de Monnier seema 
to have been unsuspicious, probably on account of ■ 
his guest's ugliness, until he was cautioned bjs 
St. Mauris, a senile admirer of Sophie's, who, iMM 
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Seems, had himself once entertained secret, al- 
though perfectly unfounded, hopes. Finding a copy 
of the Essay on Despotism in some goods that had 
been sent to Mirabeau, and finding that he had 
isaued a promissory note, which, being a prisoner, 
Jie had no right to do, he withdrew hia parole, and 
ordered him to return from Pontarlier with the 
intention of confining him in the tower of Gram- 
mont, a part of the castle noted for its horrors. 
Mirabeau refused to return, and contrived to escape 
into Switzerland, But a few days afterwards, under 
the coTer of night, he stole back to the town 
and obtained secret interviews with his beloved. 
They were discovered. Sophie fled to her parents ; 
Mirabeau followed her, was arrested and cast into 
prison by the order of the De Euffeys, who then 
sent their daughter back to him who was called her 
husband. 

Another governor won over by this bewitcher of 
Q and woman, an escape connived at, and he is 
ifree once more. With his heart full of one thought, 
one object, he recrossea the Alps — the great St. 
Bernard, for Sophie has written to him thus passion- 
ately : — ■ Hear me, my husband, I can no longer 
endure this state of suffering. Let us unite our- 
selves, or let me die. To live separate from thee is 
to die a thoaaand deaths daily. After what we have 
done we cannot recede ; let us hasten, therefore, to 
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render ourselves happy. Thyself ia all I aat ; all 
destinies will seem sweet to me if I but ahai'e 
fate and quit thee never.' 

One dai'k night, disguised in male attire, 
leaps over the garden wall, and they fly together ; i 
after being hunted like wolves by the De Ruffey and 
the Friend of Man myrmidonB, at last take shelter 
in Holland. Writing of this event thereafter, he 
Bays : — ' Madame de Monnier had only myself for a 
resource, she was compromised and laid open to ruin 
by my fault. Should I have abandoned when I could 
defend her ? After leading her to the very edge of 
the abyss, should I have precipitated her into it? 
I had been then a prodigy of cowardice, a monster of 
ingratitude : in that case I should have merited my 
fate, I should have been the vilest of men. The bare 
idea makes me shudder, She claimed my assistance 
and the performance of my oaths. T flew, I ran, I 
traversed the Alps, and she came then and delivered 
herself up, undoubting, to my honour and my truth.' 
The deed was a sinful breaking of God's laws, a 
defiance of a great commandment; but were Mlra- 
beau and Sophie the only sinners? What of 
father who had forgotten his paternal duty, the 
who had forgotten the vows she made at the all 
But, above all, what of the mercenary parents 
^aad sold their child, sold her as vilely as ever 
B slave was gold, laid perjury upon her soul 
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■mpelling her to vows that had no response in her 
heart, and who blasphemed God by asking blessings 
upon what was accursed P Wiat of those who had 
bartered for gold youth, beauty, and soul to drivelling, 
lewd old age ? 

Tor nine months they resided at Amsterdam, 
Mirabeau writing hard for the booksellers ; she 
sewing and doing household work. If ever romance 
existed in a garret, it was there. In the meantime, 
the Bailiwick of Pontarlier had, in his absence, in- 
dicted Mirabeau of abduction and robbery, beheaded 
1dm in effigy, condemned him to pay forty thousand 
livres, and doomed Madame de Monnier to perpetual 
imprisonment. The Friend of Man and the De 
Euffeya now made common cause, and joined to- 
gether in the man-hunt. Negotiations with the 
Dutch Govermnent terminated in the arrest of 
Mirabeau, and his consignment to the prison of 
Yincennes, while Sophie was confined in St. Pelagie. 
Ah, what a cruel parting was that I What burning 
tears, what agonised clinging, what heartrending, 
■what a world of misery ! 

Three years and a half was Mirabeau imprisoned 
ftt Vincennes. Wild, passionate, burning epistles 
between the sundered lovers. It was a new 
'^belard and Heloise. Beams of entreating letters 
did he write to the Friend of Man, but all remained 
unanswered. No allowance was made him; even 
VOL. u. Q 



within the prison walls was he compelled to labour 
with his pen for mere bread — and the labour brought 
him scarcely that. Want, raggednese, and disease 
crowned the Marquis's good work; and yet, Kwer 
during all this unprecedented cruelty and oppression 
did one harsh word against this father fall Jrom- his 
lips or rise in his heart I Filial honour and respect 
he never failed in. There was something of the 
8PIBIT of Christianity in this wild debauchee, after 
aU. 

At length, wearied out by importunities, the 
Marquis consented to his son's release. Abelard 
ilew at once to Heloise, but in tliis case absence had 
not made the heart grow fonder ; jealousy had been 
at work with both. They met, but to quarrel, and 
to part for ever. In the year 1 789, when Mirabeau 
was Bwaying the destiny of France, Sophie was lying 
dead — poisoned by the fames of charcoal — a suicide ! 
After her husband's death she had been liberated 
from the convent in which he had placed her. In 
the course of time she was betrothed to a gentleman 
who had fallen deeply in love with her. On their 
mnrriagG eve he died ; and then, worn out with 
sorrow and tribulation, she ended all ! 

But to resume. On hia release &om Yinconnes, 
instead of guarding his precious liberty, Mirabeau, 
with tlitt most consummate daring, gave himself np 
a prieoner to the Bailiwick of Fontarlier, in order to 
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procure a reTCrsal of the sentence pronounced against 
himself and Madame de Monnier. After long and 
eloquent pleading, the Bailiwick offered to cancel that 
portion of the sentence which appertained to himself 
alone. This he acornfullj rejected, resolved to free 
the partner of hia error equally with himself, A few- 
months more of imprisonment and fiery speech- 
making, and he was victorious. At this time he and 
Sophie had parted for ever, consequently the labour 
and sacrifice were purely magnanimouB. 

This task was no sooner accomplished than our 
lever-tiring Hercules rnshed, vigorous as ever, upon 
new labour — the recovery of his wife. The lady, 
preferring wealth, comfort, and lovers to penury, 
hardship, and a husband, refused to return to her 
lord, and in this determination was supported by the 
all-powerful influence of her family, who took every 
precaution to prevent a meeting between them, 
wrote the answers to his appealing letters, and at 
last returned them unopened. Bafiledin entreaty he 
appealed to law. The cause was tried at Aix ; and 
IVance discovered that a hitherto unknown genius 
iWas in the land. Day after day did he plead with a 
'oudrous eloquenee, the echoes of which reverberated 
:ough the length and breadth of the Idngdom. 
Day after day was the court-house crowded with 
lords and ladies, peers and peasants ; multitudes, 
unable to obtain admission, gathered upon the roof 
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others sealed the walla and emaslied the windows, in 
the hope that some sound, though ever so low and 
meaningless, of that whirlwind oratory might reach 
their ears. But Mirabeau was defeated. Court in- 
fluence was too powerful to be uprooted even by 
such a sirocco of words. 

Still he was not silenced. Taking with him a 
child of two years old, thereafter t« be celebrated as 
his JtU-adopt!f and biographer, whom he had adopted, 
probably for cogent reasons, he repaired to Paris and 
appealed to the Court of Cassation to reverse the 
Aix decree. The appeal was rejected. This waa 
the last effort that he made to regain his marital 
rights. 

This admirable wife survived her husband several 
years. After hia death she grew sentimental over 
his memory ; was ever reciting his praises ; weeping 
over his souvenirs; passed her time playing his 
favourite airs, and ended by dying in the same room 
and on the same bed upon which he had expired ! 

Fiercely indignant at the rejection of his appeal, 
he wrote a virulent pamphlet against the Keeper of 
tlie Seals, An order was issued for Iiis arrest; to 
avoid which he fled the coimtry, and took refuge in 
England. It was during this sojourn at Paris 
tliat he first met Henrietta Amelia Van Haren, a 
beautiful girl of nineteen ; she fell passionately in 
love with this extraordinary being, and was the 
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faithful companion of his Tvanderings, privations, 
and misfortunes during several years. ' She was fuU 
of grace and modesty,' says Dumont, 'and would 
iave been an ornament to virtue had she never seen 
Mirabeau; and no one perhaps vras ever more de- 
serving of indulgence and commiseration.' 

He seems to have been greatly impressed by 
English scenery, English laws, and EngUsh people. 
He took up his abode in Hatton Garden, and was 
Boon received upon friendly terms by Samuel Eomilly, 
Lord Peterborough, the Marquis of Ltmsdowne, and 
the distinguished members of the Liberal party. His 
most ardent desire was to see the French possessed 
of a constitution modelled upon that of England; 
and his grand, all-comprehending mind grasped all 
the advantages that would accrue to both countries 
from a clone alliance, a policy that he strenuously 
advocated to Talleyrand even upon his death-bed. 

At the end of nine months he returns to Paris. 
No sooner arrived than hia irrepressible pen involves 
hira in new turmoils and troubles. He attacks 
etock-jobbing in a fierce pamphlet against the Bank 
of Discount, and other powerful bodies in an article 
npon the Water Companies of Paris. In a little 
time he ia compelled to retire once again — this time 
to Berlin. He is well received by the Great Frederick. 
But in a few mouths he is back in Paris. Then, 
thanks to the good offices of Talleyrand, he returns 



to PruBsia accredited with a secret misBion. After 
a time biB pride rebels against his equivocal poeition; 
be demands a more avowed one; the demand not 
being complied with, he throws up the appointment 
in disgust, and with hia usual fierce impetuouanesa, 
and with much wrongheadednesa, publishea the entire 
correspondence under the title of ' The Secret History 
of Berlin ' — the most dishonourable act recorded 
against him. Justly incensed, Talleyrand never 
forgave this disgracefiil breach of confidence uat| 
Mirabean lay upon hia death-bed. 

The news of the convocation of the NotaH 
brought hira back to Paris with the hope of obtain 
ing the appointment of secretary ; but this hope was 
disappointed. More denunciation of stock-jobbing, 
then back to Prussia. Upon hearing that the edict 
for the assembling of the States-General had gone 
forth, he returned to hia native land — never again to 
qnit it. About this time the Government seems to 
have made overtures to him to use his pen in its 
defence, but only in a secret and subaltern vray. 
Mirabeau, who perceived that bis hour was approach- 
ing, although at the time in a state of positive 
destitution, refused these offers. * Leave me in my 
obacurity,' be said. ' I say in my obBcurity, becaase 
my design ia to remain there invariably until there 
followH to the tumult wherein we now are a regular 
order of tbtngs ; and until some great revolution — be 
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f it good or be it evil — ^eommanils a good citizen always 
accountable for his vote and even for liia talents, to 
elevate bis voice. That revolution cannot iarry.' 

The time came at last. The Notablea, his own 
order, rejected him. Then he appealed to Prance as 
a candidate for the iters Stat. Two towns, Aix and 
Marseilles, simultaneously elected him ; be accepted 
Aix. TTJH reception in each town was tremendous. 
Men formed themselves into a voluntary body -guard ; 
the aeclamations of thousands attended his steps; 
every house was illuminated; and, yet grander proof 
of his power over men's minds, he at the same time 

Iqnelled a bread riot by the mere force of his 
elognence. 
And 80 let me drop the curtain upon the second 
act of this marvellous drama. 
The third and last act opens with a grand sensa- 
tion scene — the place Paris — the time the 4th of May 
1789 — the cbaractera upon the stage, the members 
of the States- General marching from the church of 
St. Louis to the Chamber of Legislature. Hinging 
of bells, crowds of citizens, joyous acclamations, and 
here is Mirabeau as he appeared to the brilliant 
authoress of ' Corinne ' ; — ' Considerably above the 
height of Frenchmen, that height was rendered 
doubly striKng by the coloeaal formation of every 
limb, and his chest and shoulders were widely ex- 
panded, and indeed unnaturally broad. His head 
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was immense, and from it there hmig in wild ] 
fdsion a, forest of black hair. His eye, large i 
rolling, beamed with the fire of passion and geiiid^ 
his face borrowed new expresaion from its Tfl 
ugliness j his whole person gave you the idea of | 
irregular power, but a power such as you wot^ 
figure in a tribune of the people.' 

For a time his colleagues treated him with 
insult and disdain; when the list of deputies was 
read, his name was received witli hootings ; when he 
attempted to speak, loud murmurs silenced him. His 
revenge was to issue, in a journal entitled 'The 
States-General,' a lampoon, in which he compared 
the deputies to an assembly of school-boys giving 
way to servile and indecent mirth; to wild asses, 
who had obtained from nature no other faculty i 
that of kicking and biting. 'In a week, my dti| 
friend, you shall see me more powerful than ev* 
he said to Dumont. ' They must come to me, whi 
they find themselves about to be overwhehned 1 
the tempest they have themselves raised.' 

These prognostics were speedily verified, 
decree of the Kational Assembly was annulled, i 
the deputies expelled from the Palais de Justice, 
adjourned to the famous Jeu-de-Paume, or Tennis 
(.lourt, and swore never to separate until they 
had obtained a Constitution. Mirabeau spoke so 
energetically upon the occasion that even his 



greatest euemies began to regard him as a giant 
whose strength had now become necessary to them. 
But this was only the beginning of his triumph, A 
message was brought down from the King ordering 
the Assembly to dissolve. There was a dead silence; 
no one spoke, but each man, pale and dismayed, 
looked into his neighbour's face and saw there the 
reflection of his own fears. Another moment and 
the Eevolution would hare been indefinitely post- 
poned, when Mirabeau sprang to his feet : ' Go tell 
your master,' he cried, to the bearer of the King's 
message, ' that we are here by the power of the 
people, and nothing but the force of bayonets shall 
drive ua hence ! ' Then, in a ' speech of fii'e,' he 
reminded the deputies of their oath. The effect was 
electricaL Despondency gave place to the wildest 
enthusiasm. It was the turning point of the Re- 
volution, and henceforth Mirabeau was its king. 

Yet he never desired to overthrow the monai-chy ; 
lie was a reformer but not a destroyer, the champion 
of moderation, the enemy of excess. He opposed 
the States -General assuming the title of the National 
Assembly without the consent of the King. Tor 
myself, gentlemen, 'he said in his speech upon the veto, 
' I consider the sanction of the King so indispensable, 
that I would much rather reside at Constantinople 
than in France if it did not exist. I declare I know 
of nothing more terrible than an aristocracy of six 
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hundred self-constituted men, who to-morrow would 
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declare themselves permanent by engnlphing 
things.' 

Three days before the fall of the Bastille tl 
died at Axgenteuil the old Marquis of Mirabeau. 
his last days a revelation of the great genius of his 
Bon seema to have been vouchsafed to him. With 
no memory of past wrongs dwelling in his heart, 
that son tended hia last days with truly filial tender- 
ness. Prejudiced writers have attributed the de- 
etructiou of the Bastille to Mirabeau's machinations ; 
but this could scarcely be, for several days before 
that event be was at Argenteuil, and on the day of 
the fall he was superintending his father's funeral. 
Dumont, by no means a prejudiced partisan of his, 
also distinctly and emphatically acquits him of 
share in the previous disturbances. 

Hi" popularity soon became prodigious. 
PoUmrde^, who thinist themselves into Uie Asaoinbly, 
would scarcely listen to any other speafeer. ' Make 
that babbler hold hia tongue,' tbey cried. ' Let our 
little mother, Mirabeau, speak ; we should like to 
hear him.' But Mirabeau never pandered to popu- 
larity on such occasions, never forgot his dignity.* 

• ' WefoiindeToninlliep(MitlU)oos,'8iir»Dumiint,'aHneu!«rinod8 0f 
tiHiijyiag Uitir Bdmirationof him. "Your horeoH aro »erj bad," Bud 
«s to a pual-ljuy iH^twuen CaUia aod Amieog. " Yes," replied hs, " my 
Imi «idr h'lnm Mu hud ; but uf Mimb«au {meaning tils middle and 
•UuogMt hotH) ii exMlleaC." 
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All Europe was filled with hia fame. At the Aaaem- 
bly every eye was directed in search of him amongst 
hia coUeaguea; each was happy at having heard 
him apeak, and his most familiar expreseionB were 
treasm-ed aa apothegma. In eloquence he had no 
rival; his speech was a torrent that bore down all 
before it, sweeping away men's minds whithersoever 
it listed. When be rose in the Tribune, and the 
Bublime tones of his voice ran" through the hall, 
the greatest there shrank into insignificance, into 
nothingness. His activity and powers of mind were 
prodigious. 'Had anyone offered him the elements 
of Chinese grammar,' says Dumont, ' he would no 
doubt have attempted a treatise on the Chinese 
language. I am confident he would have undertaken 
even to write an eneyclopiedia.' He studied a subject 
whilst he was writing upon it. Nothing was lost to 
him; he waa ever collecting anecdotes, conversa- 
tione, notes, information — all to be treasured for 
future use. 

' Had I not lived with Mirabeau,' to again quota 
Dumont, * I should never have known ah that could 
be done in a single day, or rather in an interval of 
twelve hours. A day was of more value to him than 
a week or a month to others. The business which 
he carried on simultaneously was prodigious ; from 
the conception of a project to its execution there 
.was no time lost. To-morrow was not to him the 



same impostor as to moat other men. ConversatioikJ 
alone could seduce biia from his occupations, and] 
even that he converted into a raeans of work; for ifl 
was always at the end of some conversation thaS 
active labour was begun and writings prepared.^ 
' Monsieur le Corate,' said hia secretary to him onrf 
day, ' the thing is impossible.' ' Imposaibh 
claimed Mirabeau, starting from hia chair j ' nevecl 
again use that blockhead of a word in my presence.' i 

He was the most delightful of companions ; 
powers of fascination have been before commen' 
upon. No one could maintain coldness or resen 
towards him; with the utmost freedom and disw 
gard of social forms he was yet, however, the moe 
perfectly polite and wellbred of aristocrats. Societ 
was still a little shy of him — a few months later h 
was its god. The affair of Sophie Monnier hoi 
shocked its prejudices. That is to saj, the elopemm 
Had the unhappy pair stopped short of that t 
they might have been as adulterous as they [: 
and society would merely have shrugged its ahouldca 
and amiled. But to run away with a man's wife- 
oh, that was shocking ! 

But Mirabeau was not insensible to the dark 
stains with which his youthful sins had tarnished 
the brightness of hia life. ' There were moments,* 
Bftys Dumont, ' when he would have consented to 
pa£B seven times through the heated furnace to 
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purify the name of Mirabeau. I have seen him 
■weep with grief, and heard him say, with almost 
Buffocating aobs, " I am cruelly expiating the errors 
of my youth." ' 

He had an instinctive enthusiasm for all that was 
great and noble, which he never suffered to be obscured 
by his vices. His discrimination was marvellous. 
Hia luminous thoughts and 6ery eloquence imparted 
a splendour to whatever subject he spoke or wrote 
upon. He knew, as it were intuitively, the feelings of 
the people whom he addressed. When in the tribune 
no insult, no turmoil, no interruption could move him ; 
he was always dignified, always master of himself 
and of the situation. His foresight was amazing, 
prophetic ; there seemed to exist no political enigma 
which he could not solve. His prophecies, and they 
:e many, always came to pass. He needed no 
spies to watch the movements of hia enemies, hia 
own sagacity ever diviued them ; and it was said 
that there was not a man in the Assembly the sum 
of whose conduct did not correspond with the 
dictum which Mu-abeau had pronounced upon him. 

The Jacobins, jealou-i of his genius and his fame, 
were always his foes. They voted for his appoini> 
ment to the Presidency to silence him — the Presi- 
dent could not speak from the tribune— and to cast 
him into the shadow. Never were hopes more 
falsified. The new position developed in him new 
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talents. He introduced into the proceedingg of t 
Assembly an order and a clearness undreamed i 
before. He eimplified all forms, and could by a fOT 
words render clear tbe obscurest points or put dow 
the stormiest eommotiou, while his strict impar- 
tiality gained him the respect of all parties. Thus 
he converted the snare of his enemies into a chaplet 
of glory. 

But soon in the confusion of the Assembly, i 

in the growing power of the Clnbs, he perceivt 

that that which had promised national freedom nod 

threatei.ed only anarchy ; that the time had com 

suppor constituted authority. 

When the question was discussed as to whethd 
de power of declaring war should rest with the Klafl 
or be transferred to the Assembly, Mirabeau strenoj 
onsly advocated the former proposition. Upon whid 
the demagogues wrote pamphlets upon 'the treasoi 
of Count Mirabeau,' and sent hawkers to cry \hsn 
through the streets ; after which were heard matj 
terings of ' 2 (a lanterne !' * He moimted the tribui 
the next day, grim, resolute ; murrauring aside \ 
his friends that spoke of danger, " I know it. 
must come home either in triumph, or else torn in 
fragments ;" and it waa in triumph that he came.'* 

* I should bo loath,' he writes, ' to enter upon i 
new part in thia time of partialities and confuBion4 

• C*rlyl.. 
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if I were not convinced that the re-establishment 
of the legitimate authority is the greatest want of 
France, and the only means of saving her. But I 
see clearly that we are in anarchy, and that we are 
floundering therein deeper day by day ; I am indig- 
nant at the bare idea that I should have only 
contributed to a vast demolition; and the fear of 
beholding another than the Eing at the head of the 
State is so insupportable to me, tha I feel myself 
imperiously called to action.'* 

One summer evening the Queen of France and 
the Eing of the Revolution met at St. Cloud. What 
a dramatic scene must that have been ! But of the 
dialogue, heard only by the dumb trees and flowers, no- 
thing was or ever will be Imown, save that, as he bade 
her adieu, he knelt at her feet, kissed her hand, and 
exclaimed, ' Madame, the monarchy is saved !' And 
had life been vouchsafed him he would have saved it, 
and have saved Prance from that foulest of stains, 
the Eeign of Terror. But he would have insisted 
upon a constitution similar to that of England, and 
never have sanctioned any plan of which national 
representation did not constitute the basis. 

From this time he was in regular communication 

with the Court. The King paid his debts, amounting 

to three thousand two hundred pounds, and allowed 

him a pension of two hundred and fifty pounds 

• Letter to Count de Majck, Maj 10, 1790. 
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monthly ; thia, however, was very irregularly paijs 
und the greater part waa expended in the royal 
service. Inimical historians assert that he was in 
the pay of Orleans, and designed to place that prince 
upon the throne. This charge ■was examined before. 
the National Assembly during hia lifetime, and v 
pronounced even by the Abb4 Maury, his foe, 
utterly groundless. But the testimony of M. Thiers," 
in his ' Histoire de la Eevolution,' is, I think, suffi- 
ciently conclusive without producing further argu- 
ment. I subjoin the passage : — 

* Many inconsiderate expressions have can« 
him to be frequently accused of being of the I 
d'Orl^ans' party ; although he really never ' 
His pecuniary distresses, his indiscreet langi 
hia familiarity with Orleans, although he was < 
the same terms with everyone else, his propositio| 
in regard to the Spanisli succession, and finally h 
opposition to the departure of the Duke, all natc 
excited suspicion ; yet it is nevertheless true 1 
Mirabeau was without any party, and even withot 
any other object than the extinction of arbitr 
rule. Mirabeau was at that time obliged to borr 
the most paltry sums, which would certainly not 
have been the case had he been the agent of a prince 
BO immensely rich, and who is supposed to have been 
nearly ruined by his partisans.' 

' It may be admitted that he was not overset 
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pnlons in money matters, but lie waa too prond to be 
dishonest, and he wonld have thrown otit of the 
window anyone who dared make him a bnmiliating; 
proposal. If Spain and England really did bribe 
him' [another of the accusations brought against 
him], 'what became of the sums paid to bira? How 
happens it that he died insolvent P Although the 
expenses of his establishment were considerable, yet 
he did not live above the style of a man of ordinary 
opulence. And if he distributed for the King's 
service the moneys he received, he can no longer be 
accused of cupidity, for in that case he was nothing 
more than the King's banker.'* 

He never assumed the title of Marquis, to which, 
with the estates — a somewhat barren and incumbered 
heritage— he had now succeeded ; indeed, all titles 
were by this time abolished, although he waa still 
Monsieur le Comte, not only to his friends and 
servants, but even to the people. Could there be 
a greater proof of his vast popularity ? 

His health began to fail. ' If I believed in slow 
poisons,' he said to a friend, ' I should think myself 
jioiaoued. For I feel that I am dying by slow degrees 
1— that I am being consumed in a slow fire.'f From 

• Damont's Smivmirs sur Hfirabeaa. 

t ThlB idea floaraod to haunt him througli iha last jear or two of hig 
(lifo, and not, perliape, -withDnt BomB reason. Presents of wine, fruita, 
viandB were being constantly sent to him by nQknown Uanda, which, 
^considering the envy and hatred in whitb hewaaheM by the vile fautiana 
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seven in the moming until ten or eleven at night he 
lived in one continuous excitement of basineas, con- 
veraation, writing, receptions, added to which were 
the wear and tear of a life of terrible debauchery. 
* I Bhall die at the stake, my dear friend,' he said to 
Dnmont, when they parted for the last time. ' Per- 
haps we shall never meet again. When I am gone 
my value will be appreciated. Misfortunes to which 
I put a stop were overwhelming France in every 
direction ; but that base faction which I now overawe 
will be again let loose upon the country. I have none 
but direful anticipations. All ! my friend, how right 
were we when in the beginning we tried to prevent 
the commons from being declared a National Assem- 
bly. This is the origin of the evil. Since they have 

who wiahsd to Beizo upon the power he molded, were anfficiontly bub- 
pictone. Once or twioe, ofterswalloningcofieeiitafa/^. hecompldiDedof 
■traogo eensatioiiB aach as might huTe been occiuioQsdbj poiBon. The 
hody vuB opened pCGvinua to bnrial,- but the preponder&tiiig opinioD 
of the phyaiciiuiH itob th&t his dteCh wns hastened bj a lifeof excfssivia 
MDSua] indulgence. (See the Mkmirtt by the flVs Adoptif, vol, tiii.) 

The lost two yesrs of hia private life are those over which hia 
•dmirera must ever dci-plj lament. He bad BBpiLrstedfojmMadcmaiseUs 
Vjui Haran — they still, bovovec, Icept np an intimate correspondence — 
fncooaeqaeiwecFf onamourwitb a vile woman named Mudum* Jnj, the 
wife of hie houkaelliT, wlio took every advauuigo of their coiitle«tioii-=' 
Mneliinfla La hi* groat dplriment. Urea this wag cot Ibe worit. Id 
hii groat dtya, wbcn bo hiid iiupimd all France with an inluiioitioD of 
•nlliDsiaim, hntulmli of women, ftom tJto respectable matrua to thedancei 
at tlie oprra, wore t<a|;<T for hie iimiles ; wivw, mothera. daugbMn wi>ra 
willing 1(1 HurriUf'' ilifir liunuur tu this all-worsbipped denu-god — naf 
positively arorwhelmcd him with O' 



carried that point they have not ceased to show that 
they are unworthy of confidence. They wanted to 
gOTem the King instead of being governed by him ; 
but Boon neither they nor he shall govern; a vile 
&fition win rule the country, and debase it by the 
most atrocious crimes.' 

He seldom goes to the Jacobins now; when he 
does he overwhelms its ghouls and vampires with 
Bcom ; he ia the beast-tamer of these filthy hysenas. 
But day by day they wax stronger and bolder, 
oonspiriug against him and threatening his life. 
One night, after having silenced and beaten down 
Robespierre and Lameth in the Assembly, he 
resolves to beard his foes in their den. Duport 
is fiercely denouncing the enemies of the people : 
' Some are not far distant,' lie cries, glancing at 
Mirabeau as he enters the hall. A burst of ap- 
plause follows the insinuation. As the speaker 
descends from the rostrum Mirabeau moimts it, and 
facing with dauntless mien the savage scowls and 
murmurs ofhundredsofenemies, casts scorn, defiance, 
and ridicule in their teeth. A roar like that of 
wolves or famished tigers resounds through the 
gloomy hall. A smile of contempt is his response. 
Up springs Alexander Lameth to denounce him 
in a torrent of accusation and invective. The 
yells grow fiercer, the hyaenas slaver their jaws 
in anticipation of blood. Surely he is a doomed 
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man, they will rend him piecemeal, detour him. 
What will he do? Amidst the wildest uproar hs ] 
again ascends the tribune, and above the hell clamour ■] 
rises Lis grand sonorous voice ; its tones are a spell [ 
that exorcises discord ; yells grow fainter, sink into 
murmurs, murmurs die away into a deep silence of I 
upturned faces. He has them fast now. With eyea 
o^ame, and every nerve of the rugged face quivering 
with passionate earnestness, he denounces his ac- 
cusers, until they shrink and writhe like flesh before 
a fierce fire. Murmurs once more rise out of t 
silence, but they are munnnrs of approval ; with a 
peroration of thuuder he descends, and amidst fi^ntiO'l 
plaudits, with proud step and disdainful air passes J 
out of the hall and is seen no more. It is his lastj 
triumph. Never again will his voice be heard with 
those walls ; never again will that threshold know J 
his footstep. 

All will soon be over now. One day when fondling 
a beautiful little girl of his beloved sister's, Madame 
du Saillaut, he says with a sigh, ' It is Death J 
embracing Spring.* 

Day by day his strength grows fainter and fainter, ' 
It fails at last, and now he is stretched suffering, 
almost helpless, upon the bed &om which he shall 
never rise again. A hush of consternation thrills 
through France at the news that Mirabeau, the 
mighty colossus, he to whom all men look for a 
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solution of the aphinx-lLke riddles of the time, he 
who alone can untwist the Gordian knot of the 
nation's destiny, is dying. Bulletins of his health are 
issued several times during each day, and distributed 
over Paris. The Court send messengers twice a day to 
his house, and await in amioua silence for the report, 

I for they know that on his life hang their fates ; 

1 dense crowds gather in anxious, mournful silence 
ahout hia door and about the approaches to the 
street, and seize upon all who come forth, and de- 

I mand with eager and trembliug lips how he does, for 
on his life hang their fates also. 

It is the 2nd of April, 1791 ; he is lying facing 

I the open window, enjoying the fragrance of the sweet 
spring flowers just bursting into bloom ; he has 
always been a passionate lover of flowers ; he is 
gazing upon the bright sun as it rises higher and 
higher in the heavens ; ' K that is not God it is his 
cousin gcrman,' he cries, at last, with a burst of 

^ enthusiasm. Then turning to his ^ attendants, he 
says, ' I shall die to-day. At such a time there 
remains hut one thing to do — to perfume me, crown 
me with flowers, environ me with music, so that I 
may enter sweetly into that sleep &om which there 
is no awakening.' 

The Bishop of Autun (Talleyrand) comes to pay 
him a visit. For three hours they are closeted to- 
[ether. Of vast importance is that conference, for 



Mirabeau confides to his visitor all his hopes an^J 
plans. ' I carry in my heart the dirge of the mo<^i 
narchy,' cries the dying man sadly ; ' the min>^ 
whereof will now be the prey of the factions.' 

In those last hours he endin-es terrible agoniesil 
they give him opium, and he lies in a state of inseitil 
sibilitj. Suddenly the boom of distant cannonl 
hnrtlea through the air. He awakes and wbisperSj j 
' Are those already for the funeral of AchillesP ' ThosS-l 
are his last words — he sinks back into insensibility. 
As the clock chimes half-past eight he opens his 
eyes once more — aud expires. 

France is not insensible to the magnitude of her 
loss. Wben at last the fatal word, dead, is passed 
from month to mouth, all Paris is filled with lamenW 
tion, such lamentation as never before has been heal 
for one individual man. His funeral procession ex-H 
tends over four miles, amidst the sobs and groans otM 
500,000 people of all grades, from the noblest to t! 
lowest. A ealnte of 20,000 muskets is fired over h 
body. It is midnight when they reach the cliu 
of St. Gea^vi^ve and lay him beside Descartes. Whola 
departments are in monming. Every place 
amnsement is closed, all private festivities are s 
pended ; and where tbis is not observed, the peo{j 
take summary vengeance upon the offenders. 

Aud 80 passed away the grandest genius of which 
France can boast. Of his virtuea and his errors the 
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world will ever hold diverse opinions. That he was 
made np of good and evil in larger proportions than 
other men ia indisputable; as tothe predominance 
of either, each man will form his own judgment. 
To the awfuUy respectable, who measure their fellow- 
beings by the number of the square inches of the 
orthodox virtues they assume, be must ever be a bete 
noir accursed with a Satanic genius, never to be 
thoQght of without a shudder and a phariaaical 
thanksgiving that Heaven had not formed them in 
Buch a mould. But to the man of more extended 
vision, who can discover the existence of good, and 
much good, beyond the limits of conventionality, he 
ia a. grand yet shadowed form, illumined by the lus- 
trous yet fitful gleams of many virtues, shadowed by 
the dark hovering images of many sins, but with the 
effulgent impress of Heaven's hand stamped upon 
his rugged but majestic brow. 



TALLEYRAND. 

The chain of being begins with the animalcule anf ■ 
expands into the elephant : so it ia with the chain o 
events. No action or accident of our lives is insig-i 
nificant ; the most trivial maj be the germ of OTH 
destiny. When a child at nurse Talleyrand had a 
severe falL What event could possibly be more in- 
evitable or commonplace in a child's history? It 
waa not commonplace, however, in this child's hia^ ■ 
tory. But for that fall he might have been simply ft^ 
noble of I'ancien regime : profligate, indolent, volnp- ■* 
tuous, a unit amongst his herd ; expiating his sins 
at last in the obscurity of exile, or more probably 
beneath the knife of the guillotine ; and thus he 
would have dropped out of the world leaving no 
trace behind, and history would have known him 
not. What that fall made of him and did tor-4 
the world is to be fonnd in the annals of fonr] 
revolutions. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand- P^rigord, eldest 1 
son of the Comte de Talleyrand, was bom in Paris j 
in the year 1754. The Comtes de Talleyrand wereil 
descended from a younger branch of the sovereign! 
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counts of P^rigord, one of tlie most ancient and 
illQatrioua families of France, and whose hauffhty 
motto, Be gwe Dieu,* they bore. 

The father of Charles Maurice was a soldier, his 
mother a lady-in-waiting at Court, In the very 
hour of his birth the infant was consigned to the 
care of a nurse, who remoyecl him at once to her 
home in a distant part of the country, where he 
■was reared very httle difFereutly to her own peasant 
children. This was the fashionable way of disposing 
of an infantine encumbrance in those days ; it3 
advent was a disagreeable accident which condemned 
the fine ladies to a month's seclusion ; but with that 
the trouble ended, the accident was given into the 
hands of some peasant nurse, and was thought of 
no more until it was of an age to be trained for a 
soldier, or a priest, or a courtier, as the case might 

When scarcely a twelvemonth old, he was lamed 
for Ufe by a fall. Eleven years passed away, during 
which time the fond mother had not only never seen 
her offspring, but was even ignorant of the mishap 
that had befallen him. About this period his uncle, 
the Bailli de Talleyrand, a naval captain, returned 
to France after an absence of many years. Being 
desirous of seeing his nephew, he made a journey to 
the remote village to which the boy had been exiled. 
* ' Biea que Dieu aa'deseaB de iioiib ' (God only above us). 
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It was in the depth of winter that he undertook this 
expedition, and the snow lay thick upon the ground. 
As he neared the place he met upon the road a blue- 
eyed, fair-haired boy, dresaed like a peasant, to whom 
he offered some silver to guide him to Mother R^ 
gaut's (the nurse's name was E^gaut). Delighted 
at the anticipation of the promised reward, the boy 
eagerly undertook the aervioe, but be was very lame, 
and could not keep pace with the horse, so the 
good-natured hailii lifted him into the saddle. His 
wonder and consternation may be imagined when, 
upon arriving at the cottage, he was informed that 
in his poor little lame guide he saw the nephew he 
had come to seek. Not another hour did Charles 
Maurice remain beneath that roof: the hailli took 
the boy back with him to Paris. Such was 
childhood's days of the future great European di] 
matist. 

From this village he was transplanted to the 
College d'Harcourt, where, all ignorant as he was 
■when he entered it, he soon carried away the first 
prizes, and became ultimately one of its most distin- 
guished scholars. His mother now paid him an 
occasional visit, but as she was always accompanied 
by a surgeon, who pulled and cauterised, and tor- 
tured the boy's leg, her visits were more terrible than 
pleasing. But all the pulling, and cauterising, and 
torturing effected no good — the lameness was in< 
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cnrable. The head of the house of Talleyrand must 
lie a soldier — such was the tradition of the family, 
and it had never yet been departed from. A cripple 
could not be a soldier. It was announced to him that 
his birthright would be transferred to hia youuger 
brother. 

' Why 80 ? ' asked the boy. 

' Because you are a cripple,' was the cruel answer. 

Whatever of good might have existed in his 
original nature those words crushed out ; the flavour 
of their bitterness lingered in his heart unto the last 
days of his life. From the hour in which they were 
spoken hia disposition gradually changed ; he became 
taciturn, callous, and calculating ; a cynic, a heart- 
less debauchee, sparing neither man nor woman that 
stood in the path of his interest or his pleasure. He 
had not been spared, why should he spare others? 
It was not for nothing he earned thereafter the title 
of le diable hoiteux. 

Being a Talleyrand, as he could not be a soldier, 
he most be a churchman. From the College d'Har- 
court he was sent to St. Sulpice, and afterwards to 
the Sorbonne to complete his studies. He made no 
' secret of his dislike for th*e profession he was thrust 
into, and, like De Retz, testified his utter unfitness 
for it by a life of gambling and debauchery. In 
1773 he was received into the Church. Thereafter 
'le was known as the Abb6 de Perigord, and proved 
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a most iidmirable addition to the disBolute and 
sceptical clergy of the age. 

In that same year he was presented at Court, 
and became an habitue of Du Barry's boudoir. One 
evening, at one of her gay assemhlies, while a num- 
ber of young gallants were amusing the lady by the 
recital of scandalous stories, and their own amorous 
adventures, the Abhe was observed to be silent and 
melancholy. 

' Why are you so sad and silent? ' demanded the 
hoatesB. 

' HSlas, madame la comtesse,jefaisaisunerijleieion 
hien. mUancolique ; c'est — qu'a Paris il est plus facile 
iTavoir des/emmes que des abbayes' 

The King was so charmed with this hon mot when 
it was repeated to him, that he at once presented 
the witty ahb4 with a very handsome benefice I From 
that dated his rise in the Church. 

In 1780 he was appointed Agent^General of the 
French clergy, a post which placed in his hands the 
entire administration of the ecclesiastical revenues, 
and which he filled with consummate ability. But, 
aa though in constant protest against the wrong that 
, had been done him, and the uncongenial profession 
to which that wrong had consigned him, the im- 
morality of his Ufe was as flagrant as ever; hia 
profane epigrams were repeated in every drawing- 
room ; his scandalous love adventures were in evei^ 
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r Although Louis XV, and his miatresa held a 
licentious wit to be an admirable recommendation 
for churcb preferment, Louis XVI. was quite of an 
opposite opinion, and when the bishopric of Autun, 
for which the Abb^ had long been intriguing, feU 
vacant (1788), it was only after a lapse of four 
months, and at the dying request of the Comte de 
.Perigord, who probably felt a late compunction for 
the wrong which had been done to his son, that 
the King reluctantly bestowed npon him the coveted 
dignity. 

Here is his portrait sketched by a contemporary at 
this period ; — ' Picture to yourself a man thirty-three 
years of age, handsome figure, blue and expressive 
eyea, noae slightly retrousse, complexion delicate 
almost to paUor. In studying the play of his fea- 
tures we observe upon his lips a smile, sometimes 
malignant, sometimes disdainful. Studious of liis 
personal appearance, a coquet iu his ecclesiastical 
toilet, but frequently changing the costume of his 
order for that of the laity, irreligious as a pirate — 
performing mass with an unctuous grace— the Abb^ 
Perigord finds time for aU ; he appears sometimes at 
urt, but oftener ^t the Opera. He reads his hre- 

iary, the " Odes of Horace," and the " Memoirs 
■of Cardinal de Eetz " — a prelate whose qualities he 
^eatly eateema,* If he meets Narbonne, Lauzun, 
And 'whom lie much resembled as well as imitated. 
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Boufflera, Segur, and the Biahop of ChSJone in the 
house of Madame Guimard, he will sup with them. 
Ordinarily fond of hia bed, he will at a need pass 
two or three nights consecutively in hard work. 
Assailed by creditors, closing his doors to the im- 
portunate, never promising without restrictions, 
obliging through circumstances, sometimes through 
egotism; greedy of renown, more greedy still of 
riches; loving women with his senses, not with his 
heart; calm in critical positions; haughty to the 
great, suave to the humble ; pausing in a work upon 
finance to write a hillei dovH' ; neither vindictive nor 
wicked; an enemy to all violent measures, but 
knowing, if necessary, how to use them.' 

Another contemporary thus epigrammatically 
describes him : ' He dressed like a coxcomb, thought 
like a deist, and preached like a saint.' 

At the assembling of the States-General he at once 
espoused the popular side. Like Mirabeau, his own 
order had rejected him ; from them he had nothing 
to hope ; distinction in any path of life rather than 
in the Church was preferable to his taste ; while, 
with the ambitious spirit that animat^sd all, whether 
gentle or plebeian, in that age, everything seemed 
possible to him ui the new order of things which 
was at hand. On the 15th of June, 1789, after the 
nobles and clergy had demurred to deliberate in the 
(Huue chamber with the ii&r* iUd, Mimbeau proposed 
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tiiat the lairter without further delay should be 
declared ' the representatives of the French people.' 
b'On the 22nd of Jime, seven days later, thanks to the 
lEnwearied zeal of the Bishop of Autnn, a majority 
I of the clergy joined the tiers etat. In his very first 
L~Bpeech he proposed and carried that the States- 
■ Gieneral should henceforth be fased into the National 
Assembly, the title already assumed by the represen- 
tatives of the people, and that its discussions should 
I be unrestricted.* The noble radical began the work 
bravely ! 
Day by day the principles of the Bishop advanced 
more and more, and day by day he became more and 
more popular ; he was a member of the Cordeliers 
and the Feuilletons; his speeches on finance were 
everywhere the theme of the highest laudation ; but 
his crowning act was to carry the motion for the sur- 
render of all ecclesiastical property to the use of the 
nation. Long and stormy was the debate, but on 
the 2nd of November the decree was passed. Early 
in 1790 he brought forward a manifesto to advocate 
the abolition of all privileges, to advocate church 
reform, and a vast plan of public education. On the 
16th of February in the same year he was named 
President of the Assembly, a post which even 
Mirabeau could not attain until one year later. 

" The electors, in sending thoir tepreBentaliveE to the 3tatcs-GoucwI, 
bad restricted tbo dictcuBsioQ aud iu:tioii to ccitiia satgects. 
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After a ghort deliberation, he gave in hia hearty 
adherence to the Act called ' The Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy,' and consecrated new bishops t-o replace 
those who, from acniplea of conscience or the fear of 
Papal thunders, had refused the oath." 

How he prevailed upon his brother bishops to 
aaaiHtin tbia act was in a manner highly characteris- 
tic of the man. Three biahopa were necessary to the 
ceremony of consecration, and his two coadjutors had 
hesitated until the last moment. Being told by the 
Bishop of Lida that the Bishop of Babylon was 
wavering in hia resolution, Talleyrand paid the latter 
a visit, and, with a most serious look, informed him 
that their colleague, the Bishop of Lida, was on the 
point of deserting them ; that he well knew to what 
Buch conduct exposed them from the people ; but hia 
mind was made up never to be atoned by the mob, 
and he would certainly shoot himself if either of them 
betrayed him. As he said this he produced a small 
pistol which he flourished with an air of determina* 
tion. The menace had its due effect. 

This anecdote was related to Bnmont by Tal 
rsjid himself. 

On the first of May, 1791, His Holiness the Pope 
excommunicated hitu for hia pains. ' Have yon 

•A carrfnl Mini deration of the vast imporUioce of thi 
jnrt emimoT«l«d. all of wliich were proposed bj TQlltjrnnd, ond ran 
tJianka \q hid aintiona, will, I ihink. Hufficii'Dtly juitir^ mj cluitiDg 
uoDC of lilt trtaloT* ot tlw ReToluIiuo. 
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heard the news of my excommunication ? ' he wrote 
to his friend Lauzun. ' Come and console me and sup 
with me. But as everybody will refuse me fire and 
water, we shall only have cold meats and neat 
wines.' Having of late looked rather towards political 
ihan ecclesiastical preferment, the Bishop's course 
of action was immediate and decisive ; he availed 
himself of the opportunity to cast off his irksome 
fetters, at once seceded from the Church, and was 
thereafter known simply as M. de Talleyrand. 

But his sagacity foresaw and prophesied to what 
events were hastening. Writing to a lady friend, he 
Bays, ' If the prince depends upon the affection of 
the people, he is lost ; if the people are not guarded 
against the character of the prince, I foresee terrible 
misfortunes — torrents of blood flowing through years 
to ef^e the enthusiasm of a few months. I foresee 
the innocent and the guilty involved in the same 

destruction Mirabeau believes with me that 

we are marching too quickly towards a republic. 
What a republic ! composed of thirty millions of 
corrupted souls. I fear that, having attained to that, 
the fanatics wiU only begin to Hght their torches, the 
anarchists to erect their scaffolds. Who knows how 
many amongst us may escape the fire or the lanteme ? 
I must arrange my affairs in such a manner that I 
Bhall not be without resources whatever happens.' 

The political creed of Mirabejiu aud Talleyrand 
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was the same; both were of the party of order; both 
adyocated the principles of constitutional monarchj 
and rational freeGom ; but with those points all 
similarity between the two men disappears. The one 
would have martyrised himself to have enforced 
those principles : the other would not have imperilled 
his fortunes for an hour to have maintained any 
principles. So cautious and calculating a man as 
the ex-bishop was not the one to oppose the invading 
forces of mob rule. 

Twice in the year 1 792 he was sent on diplomatic 
service to London— arriving the second time with an 
autogi-aph letter from King LouIb to King George. 
Butthe excesses of the Kevolution were every dayren- 
dering its principles more nnpopnlai- in England, and 
the letter, like every other act of the unfortunate mon- 
arch, being supposed to have been dictated, produced 
no eifect. The object of the mission was to endeavour 
to conclude an alliance between France and England ; 
his overtures were received but coldly, and before any 
negotiations could he opened, came the news that the 
King was deposed— news which at once terminated 
diplomatic relations between France and all foreign 
countries. 

Except by Fox and the Whigs, Talleyrand waa 
coolly received in this country. When presented at 
St. James's, the Queen disdainfully turned her back 
upon him. ' She did right,' be said afterwards, '/or 
her ilojegfij it venj ugly,* 
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Upon M8 return to Paris he found that the 
Rerolution had ao far outstripped him that France 
■was no longer a safe ahode for any man of birth and 
position. Ho loat no time in obtaining a passport 
from Daiiton and in returning to London for the 
third time, A paper which implicated him as having 
been in secret correspondence with the Com-t being 
found in the iron chest, a decree of accusation was 
pronounced against him by the Convention, and his 
name was included in the list of emigres. He re- 
sided in London nntil 1794. Here he mingled with 
the rojaUats with a view, possibly, to future contin- 
gencies that might happen to the Bonrbons, and was 
well received in certain circles, particularly that of 
Lanadowne House. But ha was not a favourite 
in general society ; his manner was cold, he spoke 
little, although he listened with great attention ; he 
was distant and reserved, and never exposed himself 
to famiharify, being always sententious and frigidly 
polite. Among his intimate friends, however, he was 
quite a different being ; he was fond of social com- 
munion, and familiar and attentive to the means of 
pleasing. His conversation was a model of good 
taste. He spoke slowly, and selected his expressions 
with the greatest care. ' His sentences,' says 
Lamartine, ' were not flashes of light, but condensed 
reflections in a few words.' The points of his wit 
are said to have been so fine that to appreciate 
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Like the other Smigree, he was reduced to great 
straits during his residence in London, hia onljr 
resources being the money he realised by the sale of 
hia books, -which, in spite of their value, fetched but 
very low prices, party-spirit preventing a competition 
of purchasers.* The money thus gained, however, 
he shared liberally with bis brothers in misfortune. 
In the January of 1794 he received from the English 
Government an order of expulsion, under the Alien 
Bill, as a Jacobin. In a letter addressed to Lord 
Granville he declared that his residence in England 
had no reference to polities — he had sought there 
simply an asylum. The letter remained unanswered 
and annotieed.t 

He sailed for the United States of America. 
Washington he was well received, and, long; 
revenge himself apon England, he actively assocuj 




* IhllDODt 

t Then ia cvor; rpnonn to brlieTB tbnt the English GorfmnwtB 
porftcU; jiutiflfd in eipelling him. When ptrading in the Coara 
fiir Iho r«Tctul of TnllcyrBiid'a bBnishmait, Ch^aiur mnde a declui 
to the effect that he had fuund among Dantoo'a papers a corTMpoodt 
which inilic&ted Ihut the exile bud been an acci«litcd agimt iind *p]> of 
tha Bepublic during the nbola time of hie sojonrn in Enghiod. It i* 
line that the coneapandpnce irai nerei prodncrd, but tbnt ho obtained 
hii piuapoit from DaatoD imder aomo luch conditionB ia a coi^wtnn 
veil vaiTanti>d by tbe chnrscter of tlie latter; that TitllFjranil to ■ 
It fulfiUnl thoH eonditio4U is equally in harmony with hii 
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limself with the Anti-Anglican party. But he soon 
[ grew weary of his new home, and was about to sail 
I for the East Indies,* when he received the news of 
I _^Robe8pierre'3 downfall and of the growing desire of 
[ France for a settled government. He at once deter- 
[ mined upon returning to hia native land. The most 
I active of his friends ia Paris was Madame de 
I Btael, and it was through her intercession with 
I Joseph Marie Chenier that he ultimately obtained 
I his recall. 

The Reign of Terror ia over and its creators have 
I expiated their crimes upon the scaffold or are expiat- 
I iug them in distant exile. The Jacobins have been 
I Bwept away into holes and corners, where they lurk 
I wolf-like, waiting hopefully for the hour when, the 
I bands of order being weakened, they may once more 
I uprear the standard of anarchy. Sansculottism, 
I still ragged and famishing, although it is the year 
I four of the Eepublic, has been overawed, crushed ; 
I it haa clamoured for loaves, and its republican 
■ masters, imitating their Tnonarchical predecessors, 
phave given it bullets. Poor sansculottism! when 
thy hunger grows obstreperous, that is the usual kind 
of food which parental governments, whatever title 

" The TBBaal in which ho was to Biiil was never heard of from the 
tima in which she left the shores of America. Had he been u paesengM 
OQ hoaid her Nupoleon might never have reignpd, and how different 
from what it ie might huve been thirty jaara of EoTOpean hiatoiy. 
Another inetunce of the gravity of so-called insigniflcnnt events. 
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tbey may bear, provide for thee. Sansculottism 
being in decadence, no longer leads the fashion. 
Phrygian caps and sabots are discarded by the 
Jeunegge doree, who affect a highly dandified cos- 
tame, Huperfine in quality and exquisite in cat. 
They are the sworn enemies— to extermination — of 
the Jacobins, being chiefly composed of the relatives 
of victims executed during the Terror. The ladies 
clothe themselves classically, that is to say scantily, 
in imitation of Greek statues, in bright-coloured 
tunics, flowing tresses snooded by antique fillets ; 
their hare feet protected only by snndala. Society 
in its tastes and tendencies is Corinthian rather than 
Spartan ; it loves good wines, luxurious food, pelih 
soupers, very Capetish in style, very Capetish in momls. 
La Mere Guillotine, with all her labours, has not 
purged and purified humanity. Signora Cabama, 
or Madame Tallien as she has now become, leads 
society, and differs very little, save in costume and 
phraseology, from Du Barry, Alas ! for the visions 
of an Incormptible Robespierre, where is the Re- 
public of the rigid virtues of which he dreamed, the 
regeneration and purification of mankind by blood? 
With such delusions have enthusiasts amused the 
world for thousands of years, and will continue to do 
while the world lasts, and seemingly with the same 
results. Maii nSmporte I Freed from the horrible 
pbantoni, the yet more horrible reality of la 



the Parisiana are once more gai and sraiis souci. 
There are no distinctions of rank, no g^rand seigneure, 
no rich people, no artificial ceremonies — everybody 
lives in a happy state of equality, in the salons, the 
parka, the promenades, and the public gardens. 

Upon his arrival Talleyrand was everywhere 
welcomed as a wit and a gentleman, was elected a 
member of the National Institute, where he deli- 
vered two admirable lectures upon the commercial 
relations between England and Ainerica, and three 
weeks afterwards was named Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. In the Directory, which was composed of 
Carnot and Bartli^iemy, Eed Eepuhlicans — and of 
lareveiiliere-Lepaux, Eewbeil, and Barras, mode- 
rates, he attached himself to Ban-as ; and when 
Pichegru, a Eobespierrean who was at the head of 
the Assembly, was conspiring for the triumph of the 
extreme party, he it was who planned the cov/p 
■d'etat by which Barras seized upon Pichegru and 
Barthelemy and put Carnot to flight. But the 
advantage thus gained was only temporary ; the 
constant defeat of the French arms bj the Allies put 
the Directory in bad odour, and attacted by the 
violent Eepublicans as a noMe and an emigre, he 
resigned his appointment. 

Talleyrand first met Napoleon during the latter's 
visit to Paris after the Peace of Campo Formio. 
.Upon his return from the Egyptian campaign. 
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Napoleon's ambition was to become one of the Direc- 
tory. But his age was a prohibition that could not 
be Burmonnted. Fi*om their first meeting, Talleyrand 
had assiduously cultivated the friendship of the 
great general, in vrhoae daring genius and iron will 
he foresaw the best ruler for France. The Directory 
was weak and divided ; at any moment mob rule 
might rise again triumphant; a despotic genius 
alone could create eti'ength and order out of the 
chaos to which all things had been reduced by the 
Revolution, ' Wli^m, society ia powerlese to create a 
government, government must create society,' was one ot 
his profoundest maxims. And to carr}' out this maxim 
he now devoted all the powers of his subtle genius. 

The Directory would not admit Napoleon among 
its members ; therefore the Directory must be de- 
stroyed. The first step was to gain over Sieyfes, 
who had succeeded Pichegru as the head of the Five 
Hundred, and who had also succeeded Eewbell in 
the Directory; Sieyes gained over Ducos, and, by a 
pre-arranged plan, both resigned; the casting vote 
remained with Barras, a weak obstacle in the hands 
of TallejTand ; a body of troops overawed th© 
malcontents, and — the Directory was no more. 

Three consuls were appointed — ^Bonapartej 
COB, and Si^y^a.* Tho arch-plotter was rewi 
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■with the portfolio of the foreign ministry, and from 
that time firmly attached himself to the fortunes of 
the man whose elevation he had secured. The con- 
firmation of the Consulship for life, and the founding 
of the Order of the Legion of Honour, were chiefly 
due to his exertions. In the debate upon the latter, 
he spoke these profoundly true words : ' The present 
age has created a great many things, but not a new 
mankind; if you would legislate practically for man- 
kind, you must treat men as what they have always 
been, and always are. ... In reorganising human 
society, you must give it those elements which you 
find in every human society.' 

The treaties of Luneville and Amiene were among 
the first and most successful of those diplomatic 
triumphs with which his fame as a minister is chiefly 
associated. But there appears to have been nothing 
MachiaveDian about his mode of conducting nego- 
tiations ; on the contrary, he is said to have always 
apoken in an open, straightforward manner, neyer 
arguing, but always tenaciously sticking to the 
principal point. Napoleon said that ' he always 
turned round the same idea.' 

About the same time he was reconciled to the 
Church of Rome. The Pope wrote him an auto- 
graph letter, containing a dispensation that enabled 
him to marry. The lady of his choice was one 
Madame Grandt, whom he had met during his exile 
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in London, and who bad openly colmbited witli 
him in Paris, Napoleon, expressing himself some- 
what scandalised at the immoral connection, com- 
manded that he should either marry her or cease to 
live with her. Accordingly, upon the arnTal of the 
dispensation, the marriage was celebrated with as 
much privacy as possible. The lady was very beau- 
tiful, but far from clever. Several stories are told 
of her hei^f) : the best known is the following : 
Having read Defoe's 'Robinson Crusoe,' ah© was 
one day introduced at dinner to Sir George Kobin- 
son ; thinking him to be the veritable Crusoe whose 
adventures she had been reaj3ing, she puzzled him 
exceediugly with questions about his shipwreck and 
the desert island, winding up the absurd scene by 
asking particulai'ly after his man Friday! When 
surprise was expressed at his choice of a wife, 
Talleyrand replied, ' A clever wife often compromises 
her husband, a stupid one only compromises herself.' 
But Madame Talleyrand was not always stupid. 
When the Emperor, in congratulating her upon 
her marriage, expressed a hope that the errors of 
Madame Grandt would he sunk in Matlame Talley- 
rand, she replied, * In that respect I cannot do 
better than follow the admirable example of your 
Mtyesty.' 

Aft^r Napoleon's coronation there gradually arose 
botween him and his great minister a coldness which. 
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in the coarse of time, grew upon the former iDto an 
intense dislike. It ia impossible, in so brief an 
article, to more tlian glance at, -without attempting 
to explain, the causes of this change. In the first 
place, Talleyrand was opj-iosed to the marriage of 
Marie Louise ; in the second place, he was opposed 
to his master's schemes of universal conquest, for his 
sagacity forewarned him that one serious reverse 
would crumble his vast empire into dust. Such 
connsels excited only the indignation of a man drunk 
with victory. 

Was Talleyraaid implicated in the murder of the 
Due d'Enghien, and in the scheme of the Spanish 
invasion? These are 'historic doubte' that have 
been much discussed by historians and biographers. 
At Elba, Napoleon distinctly declared that those, 
the worst deeds of his life, were counselled by his 
foreign minister ; but Napoleon ia not an undeniable 
authority; besides, at that time he was posing him- 
self as a hero of virtue before the eyes of Europe, 
and was desiroua of shifting the burden of his crimes 
onto other shoulders. Such an act of impolitic and 
useless bloodshed was utterly opposed to the cold 
calculating character of the diplomatist, which, with 
all its vices, contained nothing of cruelty or vindic- 
With the Bourbons he always desired to 

• Amongat all llio unsparing insults and opprobrium thiit NajiolGon 
henped upon hie lyiiniBlcT's lir'ad, in thiit tirriblo >]uniTel botvoaa tliom 
which piecpdeil the hilter'e resignuliou, no c(ifprcnce was madu to this 
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be on good terma; another reason -which argues 
equally against his participation in either act. 
During the Spanish war, however. Napoleon ivrote 
him several confidential letters couched in a Btrain 
which scarcely bnara out bis (Talleyrand's) assertion, 
that be had strongly opposed the expedition. The 
most probable solution of the doubts, and that most 
consonant with his character, may be that, although 
emphatically averse to both those acts of lawless 
power, he closed his eyes and passively submitted to 
the inevitable. 

Created Prince of Benevento, enormously 
and broken in health, Talleyrand availed himself 
the rupture with bis Imperial master to resign liia 
office. He did not however entirely retire from 
diplomacy, but continued from time to time to 
superintend several important negotiations. *Ii ti 
IKe heginning of the enul ! ' ho said to Savary when he 
heard the news of the burning of Moscow, and the 
subsequent disasters of that teirible campaign. Bat 
although he foresaw that the star of Napoleon iraa 
setting fast, he was not guilty of the cold-blooded 
tcrgiverHation that has been imputed to him. Su 
urgent counsel was, ' Peace with Russia at any price.* 
When the Allies were marching upon Paris hia 
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■hnmeftil ittA. Purely in IhRl hour of ungoTernitbla mgo uid miUies 
tbo EmpoTor irould not biiT* furgotMn thii. the bUckeit KCcnration thiit 
ho could bare hurW npiiiiat him ? For a f^ill wvount of thia c«lebntud 
Mrne to* Sir Unaj Bulwer'a UUtorkai CkaneUn, 
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advice was that the Empress should remain in Paris 
as the only means of saving the dynasty. But 
Joseph Bonaparte decided the question by producing 
a letter from his brother; in which it was commanded 
that, in the event of such a crisis as that in which 
they were then involved, Marie Louiae should at once 
retire into the provinces.* * J^aw what shall I do?' 
he said to Savary. 'It does not suit everyone to be 
^crushed under the ruins of an edifice that is over- 
throvml' 

From that hour he became the arbiter and guide 
of the destinies of France. The Emperor Alexander, 
who took up hia abode at his house, said : ' When 
I arrived in Paris I had no plari — I referred every- 
thing to Talleyrand : he held the family of Napoleon 
in one hand, that of the Bowhons in the other — I 
took what he gave me.' 'It must be either Bona- 
parte or Louis the Eighteenth,' was his counsel. 
The result of the conference was a proclamation 
refusing to treat with any member of Napoleon's 
family. This at once destroyed the plan that had 
been mooted of a regency under Marie Louise, and 
secured the restoration of the Bourbons, 

' How did you contrive to overthrow the Directory, 

and afterwards Bonaparte himself? ' enquired Louis. 

• Napoleon wrote iJina ; ' 7/ Tallij/raTid tniahes the Emprem to remein 

*» Paris, itUtobelrayher . . . bsware iff thai man J' Was this merriy 

an ebsllitioQ of giill ? Was it n suBpieioa founded npon certain pre- 

1 ? Or loaJ the warning tmnrantid by tuecriaiatd/actt ? 
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' Mon Dieu, Sire ! I hare done nothmg for it — 
there is something inexplicable in me that brings mis- 
fortunes upon all tliose toko neghct me.' At all events, 
he did excellent service to his country in pressing 
forward a constitution to limit the power of that 
king of whom, and of the family, he truly suit!, that 
in their exile they had learned nothing nor forgotten 
anything. 

Created Grand Almoner and Minister of Foreij 
Affairs, Talleyrand was despatched to the con| 
at Viemia, with secret instructions to endeavour to 
sow discord between the Allies, and thus break up 
the bond of hostility so inimical to the interests of 
France. But the escape of Bonaparte from Elba 
scattered all these plots to the winds. 

Napoleon made overtures to win back hia old 
minister, but neither interest nor inclination swayed 
the diplomatist in that direction ; the Empei 
had repeatedly and 'grossly msulted him, added 
which he knew that both France and Europe w( 
surfeited with war, and that, irresistible as was thd 
storm for the time, it could not last. So he retired 
to Carlsbad on pretence that hia health required the 
waters. 

The Hundred Days passed away ; but Louia had 
determined upon the minister's disgrace. Talleyrand 
kjiew this, and, prt-'forring to take the initiatire^ 
waited upon the King at Ghent, the day 
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Waterloo, to request permission to remain at Carla- 
tad, ' Certainly, M. de Talleyrand, I hear the waters 
are excellent,' was the reply. But His Majesty could 
not 80 easily rid himself of the obnoxious diplomatist. 
The Duke of Wellington informed him that if he 
wished for the influence of England he must have a 
man at the head of the government in whom 
England coiild confide. The party of the Constitu- 
tional Legitimists, through Guizot, demanded that a 
cabinet should be formed with M. Guizot at the 
head; so, on the day after the polite dismissal at 
Ghent, M, de Talleyrand received a mandate to join 
the King at Cambrai. But lie had his revenge in 
refusing to form a ministry until His Majesty 
signed a proclamation, the pith of which was an 
acknowledgment of the errors of his late reign. 

To the fallen party he showed a most com- 
mendable clemency, providing numbers of those who 
wished to quit France with money and passports, 
and reducing the proscription hst to half the original 
number. 

He retained the premiership until the 24th of 
September, 1815. But his government was weak, 
the King hostile. The Emperor Alexander had 
declared that the Tuileries could expect nothing 
from St. Petersburg while M. Talleyrand remained 
at the head of affairs,* added to which the minister 
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foresaw the mischievoua effects ttiat would accrue 
from Hie violent Eoyalist reaction that was at hand, 
and preferred tendering his resignation to encounter- 
ing the cooling storm. 

From 1815 to 1830 he took no actiye part in 
politics, unless it was to protest against the Spanish 
war, and to utter a defence of the libertj of the press. 
Much of hia time was spent at Valency upon his 
estate. In Paris his drawing-room vied in magnifi- 
cence, and in the brilliancy of its society, with the 
royal palaces — being a second and almost greater 
court. Here, paying homage to the great diplo- 
matist, assembled all the beauty, all the wit, all the 
riches, and all the intellect of the Restoration. Bnt 
he was no longer the gay atfce, the petit-maitre of 
Du Barry's boudoir, with whom every woman watlM 
love. The picture of him drawn by Lady Morgaa^^f 
1816 is not an attractive one. ^| 

'Cold, immovable,' she writes, 'neither absent 
nor reflective, but impassible ; no colour varying the 
livid pallor of his face, no expression betraying his 
impenetrable character. For a moment one could 
not tell whether he were dead or living; whether 
the heart beat or the brain throbbed no mortal 
observer could verify ; from the eoid of that man the 
world is disdainfully excluded ; if one might hazard 
a conjecture after what we hare seen, it is to re- 
cognise in him the enigmatical sphinx who said 
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" Speech was given us to conceal onr thoughts." 
Neither the moat tender love, the most devoted 
friendship, nor any community of interests would 
nia,ke that face, which can only he compared to a 
book in a dead language, speak.' 

Another writer, pursuing the same theme, says, 
'To baffle hia penetrating sagacity, you must not 
only not speak, hut not think. It was not only by 
hia language tliat he concealed his thoughta, but by 
hia BUence.' 

On the first day of the revolution of July he 
made no sign. On the third he aent hia secretary to 
St. Cloud to aee if the King were still there. Upon 
being informed of the departure for Eambouillet, he 
despatched a paper to Madame Adelaide at Neuillet, 
containing these words: 'Madame can put every 
confidence in the bearer, who is my secretary.' 
'When she haa read it,' he said to the messenger, 
' let it bo burned or brought back to me ; then tell 
her that not a moment is to be lost — the Due 
d'Orleans must be here to-morrow ; let him take the 
title of Lieutenant- General of the Kingdom, which 
haa been already accorded to him ; the reat will 
come.' 

Upon the accession of Louis Philippe he under- 
took the embassy to St. James's, and obtained the 
recognition of England for the new Sovereign. Thus 
did he for the fourth time change the dynasty of 

VOL. II. K 
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IVance ! Hia last diplomatic labours were to 1 
over tlie Belgian difficulties and to assist in the £ 
mation of the Quadruple Alliance. 

The end was coming fast. To gratify hia fami^ 
but not from personal conviction, ho consented to~ 
make his peace with the Church. During his laat 
hours hia rooms were filled with the flower of Pari- 
sian society. Louis Philippe himself visited his 
death-bed. Those last hours are well described in 
the following quotation ; ' M. de Talleyrand was 
seated upon the aide of his bed, supported in the 
arms of hia secreta,ry. It was evident that death 
had set its seal upon that marble brow ; yet I waa 
struck with the still existing vigour of the coun- 
tenance. It seemed as if all the life which hod 
onee sufficed to fni-nish the whole being was now- 
contained in the brain. From time to time he raised 
hia head, throwing back with a sudden movement 
the long grey locks which impeded his sight, and 
gazed around; and then, as if satisfied with the 
result of his examination, a smile would pass across 
his features and hia head would again fall upon hia 
boBom. He saw death approaching neither witl 
ahrinking nor fear, nor yet with any afibctatioiifl 
scorn or defiance.' 

He died on the 17th of May, 1838, aged 84. 

' He possessed a mixture of the firmness of Biche- 
■Uea, knowing bow to select a party ; the finesse of 
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Mazarin, knowing how to elude it ; the restlessueaa 
and factious readiness of Cardinal de Hetz, with a 
little of the magnificent gallantry of the Cardinal de 
Rohan,' says a French writer, thua connecting him, 
by comparison, with several of his great predecessors 
in statecraft. 

Guizot thus sums up his character : ' Out of a 
orisia or a congress he is neither skilful nor powerfal. 
A man of court and of diplomacy, not of government, 
and less of a free government than any other ; he 
excelled in treating by converaation, by an agree- 
ableness of manner, by the skilful employment of his 
social relations with isolated people ; but authority 
of character, fecundity of talent, promptitude of reso- 
lution, power of eloquence, sympathetic intelligence 
with general ideas and public passions, all these great 
means of acting upon mankind at lai^e he entirely 
wanted, . ■ . Ambitious and indolent, flattering and 
disdainful, he was a consummate courtier in the art 
of pleasing and serving -without servility ; supple and 
amenable to the highest degree when it was useful 
to hia fortunes; always preserving the air of inde- 
pendence; an unscrupulous politician, LndifFerent to 
the means and almost to the end, provided that it 
secured his personal success ; more bold than pro- 
found in his views, coldly courageous in peril, adapted 
for the grand affairs of an absolute government; 
bat in the great air and the great day of liberty 
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he was out of his elemeat, and wae incapable < 
action.' 

TallejTand could neither love nor hate j he wag a 
passionless man ; he never committed a cruel or vin- 
dictive action, and never a purely motiveless generoDj^ 
one. Every thought, feeluig, plan of his nature r 
volved round one great centre — belp. He could not, i 
a great statesman, have created a broad comprehend 
sive scheme of government ; his ovfn petty intere 
ever dwarfed his ideas. In him the reasoning faculQ 
was largely developed, the imaginative not at aJl; 
he trusted to no deductions, to no speculations that 
were not rigidly derived from his own personal e 
periences : hence his views, although wonderful 
correct, were never all-comprehensive. He undei 
stood mankind eectionally ; he could almost infallibly 
foresee how each section would act tingly ; hot of 
that ' touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin ' — of those subtle Unks that can mass mankind 
as a whole, and by which all great rulers hare swayed 
their worlds, he knew nothing — -because no proce 
of mathematical reasoning, no experience, howen 
extended, can deduce them ; their existence can on] 
be revealed by the inspiration of those creative fac 
ties of the mind that revealed to Shakespeare I 
Macbeth and a Hamlet. 

He worked for the greatness of France, because 
upon the greatness of France depended the greatnesf 
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of Talleyrand. He was purely a cynic — the ■well- 
being of mankind never for a moment entered into 
his calculations. To him the world was a chess- 
board — mankind the pieces; he ranged his kings 
and his queens, bis bishops and his generals, and 
played them one against the other; when the 
game was exhausted and the sovereign was encom- 
passed by enemies beyond all hope of escape, he 
cried ' Checkmate,' and began the game afresh.* It 
was said of him, ' Like a cat, he always falls upon 
his feet; cats do not follow their masters, they are 
faithfnl to — fhe, house.' 

His vices were those of the age in which he 
was educated ; his licentiousness, his cynicism, his 
scepticism, his selfish contempt for mankind, were 
learned in the boudoir of Du Barry. In reason and 
in action, he was of the nineteenth century ; in 
thought and feeling, he was of the ancten regime. 
His liberalism had been learned in the school of Vol- 
taire ; he accepted the advance of political ideas as 
a necessity, but with no sympathy. ' The thoughts,' 
he said, 'of the greatest number of intelligent persons 
in any age or country are sore, with few more or less 
flnctnations, to become in the end the public opinion 
of their age or community.' And he always yielded 
to public opinion. 

* CompiiTe this HamniFirf with that ftiTfn of De Betz's charnFtCF 
(vol. i. p. 63). and the lilccaeBS and Uie difierecce between the two men 
will be obvious. 
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Wliile attached to any government, he served it 
faithfully and zealously ; and in all his tergiversa- 
tions he BcrupulouBly retained the outward fortUB % 
decency, reserving to himself a reapectalile exom 
for his defection : ' / have never ke^t fealty to anyon^ 
longer than he has himself been obedient to comTnon- 
setufe,' he said. 

The most brilliant of his talents was amarvellouB. , 
and almost prophetic foresight, in proof of which ] 
extract the two following quotations from hit * 
writings. The prophecy contained in the first is 
rapidly coming to pass; that contained in the second 
has just been wonderfully fulfilled : — 

' Upon the side of America, Europe should alwan 
keep her eyes open, and furnish no pretence for i 
crimination or reprisals. America grows each dt^ 
&he will become a colossal power, and the time i 
arrive when, brought into closer communion wifl 
Europe by means of new discoveries, she will desire 
to have her say in onr affairs, and put Ln her hand 
as well. Political pmdcnee then imposes npon the 
governments of the Old World to scrupulously watch 
that no pretext is given her for such an uiterforence. 
The day that America sets her foot in Europe, peace 
and security will be banished for many years.' 

' Do not let an deceive ourselvea ; the European 
balance that was fstabUsbed by the Congress of 
Vienna will not last fur ever. It will bo overturned 
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some day ; but it promises U3 some years of peace. 
The greatest danger that it threatens in the future 
are the aspirations that are growing universal in cen- 
tral Germany. The necessities of self-defence and a 
common peril have prepared all minds for Germanic 
nnity. That idea will continue to develop until some 
day one of the great powers who make part of the 
Confederation will desire to realise that unity for its 
own profit. Austria is not to be feared, being com- 
posed of pieces that have no unity among themselves. 
It is then Prussia who ought to be watched ; she will 
try, and if she succeeds all the conditions of the 
balance of power will be changed ; it will be necessary 
to seek for Europe new bases and a new organisa- 
tion.' 



[NoTs. — I hsTs CDnfiidsrarbl; abridged the details of the lires bath 
of Taileyrand and Lafftyetta euhseijaent to the period nf the Havola- 
tioB, £41, in accordiinpe with the title, the3' go bejoad the Bcopa of this 
book.] 
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THE CEBATOE OP THE NATIONAL GOAED. 



CoTABDLT in war, anarchical in revolntion, treaclu 
OUB to all governments, ever on the side of disordi 
never on that of order, powerful only for mischief- 
no worse institution was ever bestowed upon an ui 
happy country than that of the National Guard. In 
the first years of ita eiiatence it turned upon its 
creator, in order to abet the excesses of the rabble. 
In that which it is to be hoped was the last 
career, it permitted itself to be overawed by roffii 
and petroleuses, and helped to destroy the spit 
city which it had been organised to protect. 

For this scourge France waa indebted to Gilbert 
Motier, Marquis de Lafayette. A principal actor in 
three great revolutions, the political career of this 
celebrated man began during the American war of 
independence, and, with certain years of interruption, 
extended into the reign of Louis Philippe. But fra- 
him Geoi^e Washington might never have fonnded 
his republic ; he waa one of the creators of the firrt 
French Kevolution, and the part he took in the eleva- 
tion of the ' Citizen King ' waa, to say the 
important. 



in 
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Lafiiyette, descended from one of the noblest and 
"weaJtMest houses of Trance, waa bom at Chavainac 
on the 6th of September, 1757. In his boyhood he 
was one of the Queen's pages; at fifteen he was 
a commissioned ofEeer in the King's Musketeers. 
At sixteen he married the daughter of the Count 
d'Ajen, afterwards Due de Noailles, a lady who 
brought to his fortune an income of two hundred 
thousand fi-aucs, and to his life a noble, loving, and 
heroic hea.rt. Although an aristocrat by birth, and 
reared and educated in the court of an absolute 
sovereign, the young marqnia was by principles an 
enthusiastic republican. 

' Tou ask me,' he says, ' at what period I first 
experienced the ardent love of liberty and glory ? I 
recollect no time of my life anterior to my enthusiasm 
for anecdotes of noble deeds, and to my projects of 

travel over the world to acquire fame Eepub- 

lican anecdotes always delighted me, and when my 
new connections wished to obtain for me a place ac 
court I did not hesitate to displease them to preserve 
my independence. I was in that frame when I first 

learned the troubles in America When I first 

heard of this quarrel my heart warmly espoused the 
cause of liberty, and I thought of nothing but of 
adding the aid of my banner.' 

At nineteen, in spite of the peremptory prohibition 
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of hia family and of tlie court, spite of the honest 
dissuasions of FrauHin and Arthur Lee, who, after 
the evacuation of New York and the retreat of the 
Colonists, considered the cause of Independence to 
be lost — he fitted out a vessel at his own expense, 
and, escaping out of France in disguise, embarked at 
Passage, for Charlestown, on the 2Cth of April 1777. 

Congress, jealous of foreigners, received bim but 
coldly. ' After the sacrifices I have made,' he said, 
' I have the right to exact two favours ; one is to 
serve at mj own expense, and the other to serve as a 
volunteer.' 

An offer so magnauimoua won every heart ; the 
rank of Major-Ceneral waa conferred upon him, and 
he at once joined Washington. The strong friendship 
that from that hour arose between the two sold 
was only dissolved by death. 

Heart and soul Lafayette threw himself into \ 
struggle ; seven years of lug life did he devote to tlte 
aervice of America, bravely fighting her battles S8 
a soldier, and working unceasingly as a diplomatist 
to obtain her recognition by the Courts of Europe. 
And most enthusiastically grateful was the Bepablio. 
Twice during those seven years he re-visited France 
to plead the cause of liberty to hia king ; and Louis 
yielded to his prayers, and gave him 6,000 troops 
and large supplies of clothing, arms, and monitioDfl 
of war vritb which to help on the great struggle. 
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The struggle over, he returned to Paris, and was 
made the hero of the day ; fetes, bell-ring;ingB, pro- 
cessions, and civic honours everywhere attended him. 
His bust, presented to the municipality of Paris by 
the State of Virginia, waa enshrined with honours in 
the H6tel de Ville. He was crowned with wreaths, 
cheered by the multitude, petted by the Court. The 
people regarded him as the champion of liberty, the 
King aa the upholder of the glory of France. 

If, in a reign of blunders, there were one more 
fiital than the rest, it was the support which Louis 
XVI. afforded to the American war. It drained 
a treasury already at the lowest ebb, and largely 
increased the enormous deficit— the immediate cause 
of the ^Revolution. It created a bitter animosity in 
the English people and Government, who, but for 
that, might not have regarded so calmly the destruc- 
tion of the French monarchy ; but, above all, it 
propagated those revolutionary theories with which 
France was already agitated to her centre. Indeed, 
was an act of more suicidal madness possible than 
for a king to become the champion of rebellion, to 
send away troops and officers to become infected with 
republican principles, when the nation over which he 
ruled was itself on the eve of a revolution ? 

After a life of seven years spent amidst the 
feverish excitement of mighty changes, Lafayette 
eould neither settle down to the monotonous exist- 
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ence of a country noble, nor to tie puerile one of a 
Parisian courtier. His restlesa spirit busied itself in 
plans for the establiBhrnent of the civil rights of the 
Protestants, for the emancipation of the blacks, and 
for the abolition of monopolies. 

With the assembling of the Notables came the 
opportunity, he so ardently desired, to propound 
Bchemes of reform. His first propositions must have 
wonderfully startled the ears of that conservative 
body. They were — to suppress Icttres de cachet, to 
establish universal toleration, and to cowvoke th» 
Statee-Qeneral. ' Tou desire, then, that I should talu 
down in writing and report to the King that the motion 
to convoke the States-General kaa been made by the 
Marqui* de Lafayette ? ' said the president. * I no,' 
was the reply. It was entered accordingly. 

Although this motion was not acceded to until 
more than a year after it was put, to Lafayett 
due the renown of being the first to propose 1 
assembling of tliat famous body. 

On the 1 1th of July 1 789, he brought forwaa 
the National Assembly the celebrated DeclaratioQ of 
Hights, which asserted universal equality, freedom of 
speech, the principles of representative government, 
and the inahenable authority of the people. That 
same day he enunciated that sentence which has s 
become the watchword of revolution, ' Itisurr 
against lyrants it the holiest 0/ duties.' 
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But the proposition, by far the most important 
in its results, which emanated from Lafayette, was 
that for the institution of a National G-uard to serve 
ax a comaterpoise to the King's troops, by whom the 
deliberationB of the Assembly had been menaced. 
This suggestion was hailed with the wildest enthu- 
siasm; forty-eight thousand citizens were enrolled 
in one day. From Paris to the provinces it ran like 
■wildfire; Lyons, Strasbourg, Bordeatuc, Marseilles, 
lost not a moment in following the example of the 
capital, and when, by the unanimous voice of the 
nation, Lafayette was named com maud er-iu- chief of 
^tliis new army, he found himself at the head of three 
millions of men. It was he who invented the tricolour 
Kskade, in which he symbolically blended the King 
md the people. The town colours of Paris, red and 
Iblne, were also those of the Orleans livery ; to these 
rere added the Iringly white. * Gentlemen,' he 
laid, as he presented the famous badge, 'I bring 
ijou a cockade that shall make the tour of the 
ffld, and an institution at once civil and military, 
which shall change the system of European tactics, 
'" aiid reduce all absolute governments to the alterna- 
tive of being beaten if they do not imitate it, or of 
being overthrown if they dare to oppose it.' 

Lacloa, in his ' Galerie des Etats G^n^raus,' 
under the name of ' Philarfite,' thus sums up the 
character and pretensions of Lafayette. The date 
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of the portrait is 1789, the year at which we have 
now arrived. It ia harsh, bat, as we shall preai 

Bee, contains truths, though bitter ones 



hSfl 



' Philarete, having found it easy to become a 
fancies it will be as easy to become a etatesman. 
The misfortune of Philarete is, that he has great 
pretensions and ordinary conceptions. He has 
persuaded himself that he was the author of the 
revolution in America ; he ia arranging himself so 
as to become one of the principal actors in a revolntioii 
in France. 

• He mistakes notoriety for gloiy, an event for a 
success, a sword for a monument, a compliment for 
an immortality. He does not lilte the court, because 
he is not at his ease in it; nor the world, because 
there he is confounded with the many ; nor women, 
because they injure the reputation of a man while 
they do not odd to his position. But he ia fond of 
clubs, because there be picks op the ideas of others; 
of strangers, because they examine a foreigner only 
superficially ; of mediocrity, because it listens and 
admires. Philarete will be faithful to whatever 
party he adopts, without being able to assign, even 
to himself, any good reasons for being so. He has 
no very accurate ideas of constitntional authority, 
hut the word " liberty " has a charm for him, be- 
caose it rouses an ambition ho scarcely knows wkftt 
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to do with. Suck is Phiiar^te. He merits attention 
because, after all, lie is better than most of his 
rivals. That the world has been more favourable to 
him than he deserves ia owing to the fact that he 
has done a great deal in it, considering the poverty 
of his ability ; and people have been grateful to him 
rather on account of what he seemed desirous to be 
than on account of what he was. Besides, his exte- 
rior is modest, and only a few know that the heart 
of the man is not mirrored upon the surface. He 
■will never be made more than we see him, for he has 
little genius, little nerve, little voice, little art, and 
is greedy of small successes.' 

The 14th of July 1 790 was selected for celebrating 
the anniversary of the federation of the National 
Guard, and of the destruction of the Bastille, The 
ceremony waa arranged to take place in the Champ de 
Mara, and for many weeks previously workmen were 
hollowing out what had hitherto been a plain into the 
form of a gigantic amphitheatre. But the task was 
a vast one ; and as the day drew near and nearer 
there were feara that it would not be completed in 
time, which fears created a sudden furore of enthu- 
siasm. Every grade of society, from the lowest to 
the highest, shouldered pick and spade, and used 
them, too, with hearty good will. Gamina, artisans, 
bourgeois, doctors, lawyers, courtiers, peasant women, 
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grisettes and fine court ladiee, worked side bj side ; 
hands that tmtU oow had oeTer known s soil, hands 
that had Bcarcelj ever been seen out of daintj 
f^ores, handd which Qoble heads had bowed to kias, 
now jdied dirtj Ehorels and grubbed up the earth 
Hke [donghmen or narries, and all chanted the 
•baina of the Ca ira aa the thrthnt of their work. 
And when the task was finished, citr and coort 
admiringij contemplated its own handiwork. In 
the middle of the hollow a t«mple was ereicted. 
There were beaatifal triumphal arches, a thnHie 
for the Kin g, and a splendid pavilion for the Qaeen. 
In the middle of the temple, npon an elevation 
ascended bj- tapestrr-covered steps, stood an altar, 
npon which was deposited the book of the conatita- 
tion. At this altar, attended bj sixtj priests clothed 
in white robes coTered with tri-coloored nbbong, 
stood the Bishop of Aatnn ; while, with the point of 
his sword resting upon the altar, Lafayette proposed 
to bis soldiers the oath of fidelity to the kingdom 
and the oonstitntion. Sixty tboosand hands were 
raised in answer to the appeal. Then the King and 
the members of the National Assembly repeated the 
oath. Cannons were fired. The bishop blessed the 
Orifiamme of France, and— the ceremony was orer. 
There were tbree hundred tboasaud spectators pre- 
sent, besides federates from all the National Qnards 
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Monsieur le Marquis lost no opportunity to thrust 
himself forward as the champion of liberty, equality, 
fraternity; he warmly Eulvocated the abolition of all 
titles of nobility, even those of the princes of the 
blood; he patted the grisly heads of the famished 
wolves of 8t, Antoine, shook their dingy paws, and 
called them brothers, and yet they growled inwardly 
with intense longing to taste the aristocratic blood 
of their noble patron ; and Camille Desmonlins and 
the Jacobin Club unceasingly denounced him as an 
enemy of the people. When Berthier aud Foulon 
■were massacred, when Vincennes was attacked, his 
own troops — the children he had created — refused to 
obey him. Stung by such filial ingratitude he would 
there and then have left them to their own devices 
had not the i-ecalcitrants promised better behaviour 
for the future, and the mayor and municipality 
humbly solicited him to retain his command. 

Upon the flight of the royal family, for whose 
safe custody he was pledged, the growls grew fiercer 
and the wolves showed their fangs menacingly ; the 
Jacobins howled denunciations, and Danton roared 
for the recapture of the King or the head of hia 
custodian. The commander-in-chief was universally 
suspected of having been accessory to the escape. 
Such complicity, however, appears to be utterly at 
yariance with his views and character. The escape, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, must favour one 
VOL. U. L 
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or Uie other of the extreme parties. Did Louis join 
tlie emigres, the kingly power would again pre 
dominate ; was he recaptured, the event would ena 
mously strengthen the party of anarchy. To ] 
fayette both extremes were equally fatal, for tlfl 
triumph of either would he the signal of his downfall. 
There is no one so obnoxious in times of fierce 
political exoitement aa a moderate man ; he is a 
atanding protest against the excesses of both parties, 
and is more fiercely hated by either than the most 
virulent of its opponents. In the attack upon Ver- 
sailles he saved the lives of the royal family, and 
ivas ever ready to oppose his own life between their 
safety and the ferocity of the mob ; but the man was 
cold, pedantic, formal, vain ; he imposed upon them 
a surveillance rigorous even to indecency, for night 
and day lie stationed guards in the very bedchamber 
of the Queen, So Marie Antoinette and the royalista 
hated him above all the leajJers of the Revolution. 
Popular applause was the very breath of his nostrils. 
It is said that he held aloof from all the OrleanisE 
plots not 80 much from dislike as from jealous 
vexation at seeing the Duke's bust bomo through 
the streets beside his own at the taking of the Bas- 
tille. The role he desired to sustain was that of 
protector of the monarchy ; ho would not have sut^ 
verted the King, he would have stripped him of ■ 
power, and have reduced him to a puppet, of whi 
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he ahonld be the wire-puller. Hia popularity was 
very short-lived ; the giant strides of the fievolution 
speedily outstripped the men of seraples. 

When the majority of the Assembly, growing 
timorous of mob rule, decided that the King had not 
forfeited the crown, and could not be brought to 
trial on account of his late journey to Varennes, the 
Jacobins were furious ; Marat and Camilie Desmon- 
lins wrote fierce denonciatioos, and called upon the 
people to sign a monster petition for the reversal of 
the decree. On the 17th of July every citizen was to 
sign this protest in the Champ de Mars, ' upon the 
altar of the country.' During the night two people, 
ont of a childish curiosity to witness the proceedings 
unobserved, had concealed themselves beneath the 
steps of the altar. Here they were discovered nest 
morning, and the discovery spread the moat alarming 
repoilB among the people : it was said that a barrel 
of gunpowder had been found beside tliem, that it 
was their intention to blow up the citizens, and that 
they were well-known agents of the aristocracy. 
(How like tliis reads to the gossip of ' Our Special 
Correspondent' of 1871 !) In vain did the unhappy 
wretches protest their innocence of all evil designs, 
■ the ferocious mob literally tore them limb-meal. In 
the midst of the riot Lafayette appeared at the head 
of the National Guard, bearing the red flag, the 
badge of martial law. Far from quelling the dis- 
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tnrbance, his appearance only served to increaee the 
fury of the rioters ; loud cries of ' Down with the red 
flag !' ' Death to Lafayette !' resounded on all eidea, 
enforced by showers of etonea and mud. In vain did 
Bailly, the mayor, urge the people to diBperse ; he 
was answered only by shouts of derision, by howls 
and execrations. Unwilling to spiU blood, the 
mander ordered his soldiers to fire in the air; thisi 
course emboldened the rabble to form in line 
oppose the troops. Further temporising was useless ; 
the order was given, and a volley was discharged, 
followed by a charge of cavalry. The artillery stood 
t*) their guns — in another moment, and had not 
Lafayette, at the risk of his life, thrown himself 
before the cannons' mouths, thousands would have 
been mowed down. The people fled, and, tramplingi 
over the bodies of the slain, the cavalry pursned them,^ 
and took two hundred prisoners. The riot was quelled, 
and amidst an ominous silence, broken only by a 
few faint acclamations and some muttered threats 
of vengeance, the troops and their leader marcl 
back into Paris. 

On that day Lafayette held the destiny of thai 
Bevolution in his bands ; and he merely re-cBt^, 
bliflhed order. The mob was defeated, intimidated fi 
BobeBpierre, Dan ton, and nearly all the Jacobin 
leaders bad flod ; he conld have stmck a decisive 
blow, and have saved France from impending boiron. 
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A Cromwell -would not have neglected the opportunity, 
bat Lafayette had neither the energy nor the gran- 
deur of mind to become a dictator. Like so many 
other celebrated Frenchmen, he posseesed only the 
genius of destruction without that of reconstruction. 

That day's work coat him the last remains of his 
popularity. Deeply mortified at the failure of all his 
cherished hopes, he resigned his command. But, in 
order to retire with some idal, he moved for a 
general amnesty to political offenders, and the aboli- 
tion of the passport system ; both of which motions 
were acceded to. The soldiers presented him with a 
golden-hilted sword; the municipality struck a medal 
in hia honour, and presented him with a marble statue 
of Washington, ' that he might always have before 
his eyes him whom he had so gloriously imitated.' 

When BaiUy retired from the office, he put up 
for the mayoralty. But Paris had not forgotten the 
Champ de Mars, and rejected him. Upon which he 
took up the r(il6 of Cineinnatus, and retired into 
Turalism at Chavainac. 

Upon the declaration of war with Austria the 
Aflsembly recalled him, gave him the command of 
the central division of the army, and despatched him 
to Metz. Thither came the news of Jacobin triumphs 
and horrible outrages perpetrated in the name of 
liberty. Mob ingratitude and mob brutality, foiled 
ambition and wounded vanity, had cooled his Be- 
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publican ardour for a time, or rather let ub say 
they had awakened the nobler qualities of the man, 
and that he was far from deficient in noble qualities 
wo shall see anon. He wrote a spirited letter to 
the Assembly, in which he called upon it to revere 
the person and constitutional power of the King, to 
annihilate the clubs and to maintain the principles of 
order. Twelve days afterwards he appeared before it> 
in person, to protest in his own name and in that of the 
army against the outrages that had been committed,, 
and to demaud the punishment of the perpetrator*. 
This bold step gained for him only the half-hearted 
applause of the moderates, whose timidity was only 
sharpening the axe for their own necks — aud the 
redoubled animosity of the Jacobins. He vi8it«d the 
Tuileries, and secretly pi-oposed a plan by whidlt , 
the King should escape to Compi^gne, place himself' 
in the centre of the army, declare the Constitution, 
disavow all connection with the plots of the htdgr&i, 
and thus overawe the party of anarchy. Bat Loois 
wasprejudicedbyhis dislike of the proposer, and per- 
ceived, besidoN, that such a step would render him 
puppet in Lafayette's hands, and so he coldly refused. 
He returned to the camp. Then came the neifS 
of the seizure of the King's person. This was im- 
mediately followed by the arrival of three commit* 
sioners, sent to gain the adhesion of the army to the 
ncwly-con&tituttid authorities. Lafayette's coarse 
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action was swift and energetic ; lie imprisoned the 
commissioners as traitors, and called upon the 
soldiers to renew the oath of the Conatitntion. But 
Jacobin influence had been at work among them, and 
his call met with no response. Upon hearing of the 
imprisonment of their commiBsionera, the Convention 
sent others to demand their liberation— to declare 
Lafayette a traitor, and to arrest him. In Paris 
every picture, bust, and memento of the whilom idol 
was destroyed, and the medal that had been struck in 
his honour was broken by the common executioner. 
Rewards were offered for hia apprehension, and every 
good citizen was called upon to hunt him down and 
alay him. 

To have faced the wild beasts would have been 
madness ; hia safety lay only in flight. On the 20th 
of August, 1792, accompanied by General Latour 
Maubonrg, Alexander Laoieth, De Puzy, Masson, 
Ren^, Fillet, Cardingan, together with two faithful 
servants, Lafayette, under pretence of reconnoitring, 
left the camp on horseback. Towards night the 
fugitives came upon the advanced guard of the 
Austrian forces. Without declaring their names, 
they asked permission of the commander to be 
allowed, as deserters from the French army, to pass 
through his lines into Holland. Their request was 
granted, and they were conducted to Luxembourg, 
where, unfortunately, Lafayette was recognised by 
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one of the 6m,%^ri uoblea. All of the party 1 
instantly made prisoners. 

As soon aa the news of their capture was J 
warded to Vienna, orders were sent back for t 
consignment to the custody of PniaBia. Most dis- 
graceful and barbarous was the treatment they 
received from that Power. Magdeburg was to be 
their prison. Thither, loaded with chains, they 
■were conveyed in a cart, lodged at nights in the 
common gaols of the country, and everywhere ex- 
posed to the savage insults of the populace. At 
Magdeburg they were confined for one year in sub- 
terranean cells. At the end of that period Lafayette, 
General Maubourg, and De Puzy were removed to 
Silesia, and finally, upon the conclusion of peace 
between France and Prussia, tliey were delivered 
back to Austria, and incarcerated in separate dun- 
geons at Olniutz. Here they were informed that 
they would never again leave the walls of the fortress, 
that they would never again hear a human voioe, 
that their very names would never again be i 
tioned, that they would only be known by 
numbers upon the doors of their cells. The walla \ 
these cells were twelve feet thick ; the air 
admitted by loop-holes, two feet square, 
looked upon a stagnant ditch, from which 
exhaled a poisonous effluvinm. In n large 1 
witboat their doors, was stationed a guard of fiM 



and-twenly men, who were forbidden to utter a 
soand of any liind while on duty. Upon the out- 
ward walls were placed eight sentries, with orders, 
on pain of a hundred lashes, to speak no word to the 
prisoners, and to shoot them dead if they attempted 
to escape. Each cell had double doors, one of iron 
and one of wood, both covered with bolts, bars, and 
padlocks. Each day every corner was examined 
with the utmost minuteness. Their very bread was 
crumbled to pieces by the officer on guard, to prevent 
the poaaibihty of any note being thus delivered. A 
bed of rotten straw, swarming with vermin, and a 
broken chair and table, formed their only furniture. 
When it rained, the water ran through the loop- 
holes, and wetted them to the skin. 

In this horrible abode Lafayette became wasted 
by disease. At the same time his estates in France 
were confiscated, and his wife cast into prison. 
Thus did a grateful Eepublic reward his services 
and sacrifices. Lally Tollendal alone exerted himself 
in his behalf, and in 1793 engaged in London one 
Dr. BoUand, a Hanoverian of great sagacity and 
courage, to attempt his hberation. At this time, 
however, not even the place of his confinement was 
known, and Bolland's first expedition to Germany 
failed to elucidate the mystery. A second, under- 
taken in the following year, proved more successful. 
At Vienna he accidentally encoontered a young 
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American named Huger, to whom he confided his 
plans, and in whom he found a keen and enthnaiastic 
ally. 

The two adventnrers, under the character of 
travellers travelling for the benefit of their health 
and to see the country, established themselves in the 
town of Olmutz. There they made friends with the 
gaoler of the castle, and gleaned certain important 
particulars from him concerning the habits of the 
prisoners. The rigour of Lafayette's incarceration 
had been of late much relaxed ; he was permitted 
the use of books, of pen and paper, and also, under 
aji escort, to take the air even beyond tlie walls. 
By permission of the gaoler, who saw nothing bub- 
picious in such a circumstance, the two friends sent 
him some volumes, accompanied by a note, in which 
they apologised for the liberty they had taken, hoped 
the books would prove interesting, &e. Suspecting, 
from tlie tone of the letter, that more was meant 
than met the eye, Lafayette carefully examined the 
books, and found them to contain certain marks and 
words artfully blended with the test, which enabled 
him to surmise the designs of the senders, A cor- 
respondence, which from its very openness created 
no suspicion, was thus commenced and continued 
with the exchange of books. In his rides beyond 
the walls he was now accompanied only by a eingle 
officer and an attendant, who usaally lagged some 



distance behind. By means of a sympathetic ink 
Bolland and Hnger acqaaiuted him rrith the plan of 
escape the; had devised, so that he yras fiilly pre- 
pared when, on a certain moruin^, as he was out 
for his airing, they snddenly rode up to him holding 
a third horse by the bridle. ' Mount this, and you 
are free ! ' cried Hoger. The oflScer, now fully 
alire to the danger of his position, drew his sword. 
Lafeyette seized him and a struggle ensued. The 
gleam of the weapon frightened the riderless horse, 
who broke his bridle and galloped away. Leaping 
to the ground, Huger heroically insisted upon 
Lafayette taking the one he bestrode, named to 
him the place of rendezvous, fifteen miles off, where 
a chaise was waiting to convey tliera over the 
Austrian border, and sprang up behind Bolland. 

The two gentlemen had not galloped far when 
their horse stumbled and threw Bolland to the 
ground, severely hurting him. Once more Huger 
played the hero— remounted his friend, and trusted 
his escape to the fleetnesa of his feet. But he was 
quickly overtaken and captured. In the meantime 
Lafayette had unhappily mistaken the road, and 
being purposely misdirected by a peasant, who, from 
his manner and appearance, suspected him to be an 
escaped prisoner, after a circuit of many miles found 
himself back in Olmntz, where he was immediately 
secured. Holland alone reached the rendezvous ; 
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but hearing, after some days, of the capture of his 
friende, he voluntarily gave himself up to the tiutho- 
rities. Thus the termination of this bold attempt 
vras to place all three within the same walls. 

Bolland and Huger were released at the end of a 
twelvemonth ; but all the old rigours and cruelties 
were again imposed upon the wi-etched Lafeyette. 
In the meantime his wife had been released from her 
Paris prisou, and, accompanied by her two daugh- 
ters, had proceeded to Vienna to beg permission to 
share her hnsband'a captivity. Her prayer was 
granted. For sixteen months this noble-hearted 
woman, with her daughters, endured the horrors of 
the Olmutz dungeons. At the end of that year her 
health gave way, and she wrote to the Erai)eror, 
begging permission to seek, for a short time, a purer 
air. The reply was, that she was free to leave, but 
not to return. Her answer may be anticipated. 
* Whatever might be the state of my health, or the 
inconvenience to my daughters, I will share my 
husband's captivity in all its details ! ' 

Moat touching and noble is this picture t& 
womanly devotion, and yet more so ia that of the 
two lovely girls, sacrificing some of their brightest 
days in the fetid atmosphere of a dark, humid 
dungeon, imperilling their very lives to filial love. 

Europe began to raise its voice against this 
barbarous and unjustifiable captiri^. It 



Sidntly diacueaed in the English House of Commons ; 
and Prance, now relieved from the dominion of the 
Terrorists, bestirred herself to obtain her son's 
release. That release came, thanks to Bonaparte, 
with the Peace of Campo Tormio, inl797. Lafayette 
at once hastened to thank his liberator; hut hia 
reception was cold, and it was hinted to him that 
hia absence from Prance for a time was desirable. 
Bonaparte liked not such restless spirits about him. 
So Lafayette took up hia abode in HoUand until 
1799. In that year he re-entered France, hut only 
to retire to his mother-in-law's estate of La Grange, 
forty miles from Paris, By-and-by Napoleon made 
overtures to win him over to his side. Through 
Talleyrand he offered him the dignity of senator, 
and that of ambassador to the United States. But 
Lafoyette refused both, and stood aloof from politics. 
This did not prevent him, however, opposing, in a 
letter of remonstrance addressed to the First Consul 
himself, the proposition of making the Consulship 
for life; nor from raising his voice against the 
infamous murder of the Due d'Enghien. 

Napoleon's retaliation was paltry : he revenged 
himself upon the father by withholding from the son, 
who was an oiScer in the army, the promotion that 
he had repeatedly merited. 

In 1807 Lafayette lost his noble wife. From that 
time he caused her chamber to be shut up ; thence- 
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forth it waa entered only once a year, on the 
anniversary of her death, and then only by himself, 
to spend the day in a tearful homage to her memory.* 
He alwaya wore suspended from his neck a gold 
medallion, which contained her portrait; round it 
were engraved these words ; ' I am yours,' and upon 
the back, ' T was then a gentle companion to yon. ' 
One of the last actions of his dying momenta was to 
kiss and to weep over this last memento of a devoted 
love. 

During the whole period of the Empire Lafayette 
remained secluded from the political world. At the 
Restoration he appeared at court in full imiform, and 
wearing the white cockade ; but the royaliata could 
not forget '89, and several semi-official attacks were 
made upon him. Deeply mortitied at this reception, 
he quickly returned into the country. His vanity 
never pardoned the Bourbons for this wound upon 
his self-love ; from that time he never ceased to he a 
thorn in their sides. 

Daring the Hundred Days the department of 
Seine-et-Marne returned him to the elective chamber. 



* In 1823 IhiB pious d^Totion to the dead saved bta life. He mu 
■bout lo put himself at the bead of the Carboanri ; Mb day filed for 
theoutbreok vaatbat ofthat nod auDiTeiHir7. But not evna an emit 
■D mumentoua could ludueo bim to neglect hia ■elf-impoMd duly. During 
tho twentj-fuur boun thus lost the plot bunt up. But for that deUy 
he would bare been discovered in the midst of the conipirelon ; ■« it 
vol, no proob of oattptioit; could be eit«bli«b»d (gAiatt bin. 
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of whicli he was named one of the Tice-preaidenta. 
When Napoleon wished to dissolve that chamber 
Lafayette declared it permanent, and called upon the 
Emperor to abdicate. Lncien waa sent to oppose the 
motion, but Lafayette waa firm, and he carried the 
day. Tet, when the qneation was mooted whether 
peace should be purchased by the surrender of the 
fallen man, he nobly exclaimed: ' I am surprised that, 
in making so odious a proposition to the French 
nation, you should have addressed yourself to the 
prisoner of Olmutz. ' Now that the great conqueror 
had fallen upon evil days, Lafayette forgot all 
poKtical differences, all old animosities, and behaved 
to him with the utmost generosity and respect, even 
offering to provide him with the means of seeking a 
refuge in the United States. 

With the re-entry of the Bourbons he retired 
once more into country life. La Grange and its 
possessor, as they appeared at this time, are thus 
admirably described by Lady Morgan : — 



• In the midst of the fertile and Itixurions wilder- 
ness rising above prolific orchards and antiquated 
woods, appeared the five towers of La Grange Bless- 
neau, tinged with the golden rays of the setting sun. 
Through the boles of the trees appeared the pretty 
village of Aubepierre. A remote view of the village 
of D'Hieres, with its gleaming river and romantic 



valley, was caught and lost alternately in the serpen- 
tine mazes of the rugged road, which, accommodated , 
to the groupings of the trees, wound amidst branches "1 
laden with ripening fruit, till its rudeness suddenly I 
subsided in the velvet lawn that immediately sur- 
rounded the castle. The deep moat, the drawbridge, 1 
the ivied tower and arched portals opening into the- J 
square court, had a feudal and picturesque character.* f 
We found General Lafayette, surrounded by his ( 
patriarchal family, his e:(cellent son and daughter- I 
in-law, his two daughters, the sharers of bis dungecu I 
at Olmutz, and their husbands, eleven grand-children, ■ 
and a venerable grand-uncle. . . . On the person of 
Lafayette time has left no impression ; not a wrinkle 
furrows the ample brow, and his unbent and noble 
figure ia etill as upright, bold, and vigorous aa the ■ 
mind that informs it. Grace, strength, and dignity I 
etill distinguish the fine person of this extraordinary ' 
man ; who, though more than forty years before the 
world, does not appear to have reached his climacteric- 
Bustling and active in his farm, graceful and elegant 
in his mlon, it is difficult to trace in one of the most 
successfal agriculturists, and one of the most perfect 



* Climbing kbont hia porch wm a p&rasitii: plant which he turd b> I 
piHst ODi U> hie rititon with mafb pride, It hfid bfea phiDleJ b; Uv 1 
hanil ot Churlea Junei Fox. with whom he hod cootracted a fi^imdahig I 
during ■ short visit to England, just previoiu U his tLn\, eipodition la I 
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fine gentlemen that France has produced, a warrior 
and a legislator.' 

In this delicious retirement lie lived until No- 
veiober 1818, when he was sent to the elective 
chamber by the electoral college of Sarthe. He at 
once ranged himself upon the extreme left. Plunged 
once more into the excitement of political life, once 
more an actor to be applauded and admired upon 
the great stage, his vanity, his love of destructive- 
ness, dislike to all constituted authority, and feverish 
desire for change, asserted themselves with all their 
old vigour. Experience had taught him nothing ; 
every revolution abroad, every plot at home, secured 
his support and active help. Still dazzled by the 
vision of American Republicanism, still believing in 
the practicability of its realisation in France, and 
still proposing to himself to win the immortal renown 
of establishing that Utopia, he became the secret 
leader of Carbonarism, and was ready to involve 
France once more in blood and anarchy for the hope 
of realising an idea. 

In 1823, Lafayette — it was after the burst up of 
the Carbonari plot — lost his seat in the Chamber. 
He took this opportunity to revisit America. His 
reception was magnificent ; from State to State his 
progress was one fete; triumphal arches, balls, feasts, 
flowers, deputations. The senate voted him back 
VOL. II. M 
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the two hundred thousand dollars that he had ex- 
pended upon American freedom, and added thereto ] 
a complete township of land in North Carolina, which 
was called LafayettevUle. The gift was by no means 
unacceptable, for La Grange and Chavainae were the J 
only estates which confiscation Lad left him, and at 1 
the time he was poor and in debt. 

In 1823, he again became a member of the ' 
Chamber of Deputies. In 1829, he revisited Cha-- , 
vainac, the place of his birth, and in passing through 
the cotmtry was everywhere received with an en- 
thusiasm scarcely inferior to that with which he had- j 
been overwhelmed in America. In Lyons, a crowd "I 
of not less than sixty thousand persons assembled \ 
to greet him. 

At the first outbreak of the revolution of July, ho I 
hastened to Paris. During the night of the 28tll J 
he personally visited the barricades, directing and J 
stimulating, with all his old ardoar, amidst tho'i 
cheers of men, women, and children; once more'" 
he raised the tricolour upon the H6tel de Ville, and 
never rested until he had not only compelled the 
abdication of Charles, but driven him from his last 
shelter — Ramhoui llet. 

But when the moment arrived to decide thAl 
future government of Prance, as usual, he shraiikl 
back timorously from the republic he had bee^l 
working ior, and declared in favour of conatitutioaaj 
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irchj. He now busied liimaelf in the recon- 
atmction of the National Guai'd, raising it to one 
million seven hundred thousand men. There was 
another grand installation, not so grand as that of 
1790 perhaps, but sufficiently imposing, in which 
the citizen King presented to hira the colours, and 
in which, amidst the acclamations of Paris, he was 
once more named commander of all the National 
Guards of the kingdom. 

Yet no sooner was a regular government once 
more established than it discontented him ; he re- 
signed the command so recently bestowed, and 
ranged himself in his old place upon the extreme 
left. 

The last act of his long, adventurous life was 
to refuse the crown of Belgium, which had been 
offered him. 

He died on the 20th of May 1834, at the age of 
Beventy-seven. His funeral was splendid and im- 
posing, thousands of every grade of Society attend- 
ing it. Funeral honours were accorded to him in 
America; the Senate House was hung with black until 
the end of the session, and an eloquent eulogy was 
pronounced upon his life in full Congress. 

'He would fain be a Grand ison -Cromwell,' said 
Mirabeau, speaking of the commander of the Na- 
tional Guard ; ' and would coquet with the supreme 
authority without daring to seize it, or, indeed, pos- 
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seseiiig the meane of doing so.' There is much wit 
and felicity in that oddly-compounded epithet of 
' Grandisou-CromweU.' Imagine Sir Charles Graudi- 
80n in Cromwell's position, and you can understand 
much of Lafayette's character and actions. He was 
a fiae gentleman-demagogue, who would have loved 
to rule like a fine gentleman over fine gentlemen- 
republicans. He was opposed to all aristocr&tic 
distinctions, but desired that the whole nation 
should be in perpetual Balaam to Aw virtue, hi* 
genius, \\i» omnipotence. The leading feature of 
Lafayette's character was tanity. He was ambitious, 
not so much of real power as of its appearance, of ■ 
ida,i, and of vainglory. Self-consciousneas of power \ 
was nothing to him unaccompanied by the acclama^ 
tione of the mob. In whatever position he stood, in 
whatever society he found himself, whether it was 
that of kings, nobles, senators, soldiers, or shop- 
keepers, he desired to be the central fignre, the 
cynosure of every eye and of all applause. He had 
not power of mind for supreme command; he burned i 
for its Mai, but shrank from its responsibility. Thus, I 
to stand I)etween Louis XVI. and the people, to be 
the protector and master of the one, the liberator 
and champion of tlie other, and the obsen-ed of all, 
was to attain the acme of his ambition. In such 
leading-strings he would have held every government 
of Fr&nce ; the moment they escaped from his handa. 
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and that other names were hirger and more freqaent 
in men's months, he became a revolutionist. During 
the whole reign of Napoleon, he entirely withdrew 
himself from public affairs, not only because he con- 
scientiouslj' disapproved of his rule, but because, in 
the presence of that iron will and splendid genius, he 
felt that he would be utterly insignificant. Courage- 
ous as a soldier, he was timid in resolution. A sin- 
cere enthusiast for republican institutions, he shrank 
from their realisation. A man of energy and genius 
at the head of that vast citizen army of which he 
was the creator, would have determined the revolu- 
tion in its earliest days ; but when the moment for 
decisive action came, opposing fears and scruples 
paralysed his will to impotency. In so excitable a 
country as Prance, he was a dangerous citizen ; far 
more dangerous in his weakness than had he been 
gifted with audacity and higher mental power; 
for, whUe especially adapted to destroy govern- 
ments, he had not the reconstructive genius of 
Cromwell or Napoleon, to give a something in their 
place. In fine, 'he had every great quality, yet 
something was wanting in each.' * 

Yet, beneath all the weakness and vanity of the 

head, there beat a noble heart, in which love of 

liberty and hatred of despotism were enshrined in its 

highest place. The devotion cf his person and for- 

* Bamont. 
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tone to the caaae of American freedom ia on« of the 
meet genertms actions on record. The fortitade with 
wliich Le endured bis long and cruel imprisonment, 
and the ardour with which, in the gloom of bis loath- 
some dungeon, he still fostered those dreams of 
Ubert;^ to which he owed all his fiofferings. are traits 
of constancy and greatness of soul to which coald 
be found but few parallels. To the poor be was the 
most generous of Jriends — to the alleviation of their 
sufferings he devoted much of bis income, and during 
the terrible cholera time in Paris, he himself bore 
from bouse to bouse food and wine, and medicine 
and money, and worked unceasingly to mitigate the 
horrors of Bicknesa and death that raged around him. 
Abore all, be was generous to fallen opponents. 
How hardly he strove to save Napoleon from the 
bands of bis enemies, and how gratefully he remem- 
bered that to the fallen emperor, with the acta and 
]>olicy of whom ho had ever been at variance, he 
owed bis release from the dungeon of 01mut«, have 
l>een already recorded in these pages. When, after 
the accession of Louis Philippe, the mob clamoured 
at the very doors for the lives of the Polignac 
3Iinistry, which he himself had worked so ardently 
to overthrow, he stood forth tlieir champion and 
defended them from the popular rage. 

In the light of so many amiable private virtnes, 
liit nil bury the shadows of his political errors. 



THE ENTHUSIASTS: 



MADAME ROLAND AND THE GIRONDISTS. 




MADAME ROLAND. 

A BIOQEAPHICAL H0M4NCE. 

* There is invariably a woman at the beginning of 
all great undertakiiiga,' saya Lamartine. The obser- 
vation is profoundly true. Had chroniclers songlit 
to discover the hidden springs of action rather than 
the effects, had they pried a little more curionsly into 
the domeglic life of princes, atatesmen, and soldiers, 
mayhap the Adama would not figure quite' so promi- 
nently in the history of the world ; the Eves would 
occasionally thrust them into a very small comer. 
Women have decided the fate of nations far more 
frequently than men. The earth is very grand and 
awe-inspiring, with its hills and dales, and endless 
diversity of surface, and thousands of boots are 
vrritten to praise and describe it ; but it is only here 
and there we find mention of the hidden elements 
that ceaselessly work within its bosom — thatuiiheave 
the mountain and sink the valley. 

No more stupendous event tha.n the First French 
Revolution ever burst upon the world ; and no event 
was ever more largely influenced by women. The 
Pompadours, the Du Barrys, and the seraglio of the 
Pare aux Cerfs, helped to crush out the prestige of 
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the monarchy. One generation of women worked at 
the causes: the next guided the effects. Much of the 
blood-thirsty delirium of men's minds was caught 
from those terrible courtesans of whom Olympe and 
Th^origne de Mericourt* were the types. Their 
influence permeated every phase of society — from the 
midnight orgio to the political debate; they spoke 
at the clubs, they decided the fate of priaoners at 
the Tribnnal, and were actually worshipped under the 
personification of Goddesses of Reason I Of the great 
influence exercised by pure women, Obarlotte Corday 
and Madame Boland axe conspicuous examples. Two 
■women were at the bottom of Bobespierre's fall; 
crazy old Catherine Th^t and the beantifal 

* Tbiorigne de MMcouit wna (be daughter of u hrmcr of lAege, 
A girl of oijeptionnl beanly, ahe hail been sedoeod nnd afterwardi 
abandoDed b; Hit setgneur oC tbe laod. Flying to £ngtaad to hide hut 
Ebome, she fell into deeper degrHdHtian. A few jears sfterw&ida she 
teCaraed la Paris, and, in tha society of the demi-mcmde, became 
acquainted iritb Mirabean, Dnnton, and Desmoalins. Still Duraing tbs 
memory of the bittei irrong inflicted npon her by nn aristocrat, ihe 
fiercely embraced tha Republican doctrines, and became tbe leader of 
the ifnriea. Sbe devoted ibn vogei of her aiu to tbe Republic She 
wu one of the fint U> attack the Boatille— Ireqaently spoke at the Cor- 
deliers ; and to great was ber inSuencc at the KevolutioniLrf Tribunal 
that she eouU by a sign obtain tbe condamaalion or acquittal of a pri- 
■□ner. Her aeducer (ell within her power and found no mercy. IIo* 
many lives hla crime woe destined to cobt [ How much of the btoul 
spilt by tbe Retolation voa prirate vengeance I But her power, like 
all the rest, hod an end. And tha day came when she herself waa 
atnpped and flogged by her own Furies. The degradatioQ drove bei 
mad ; and until ber death, twenty yean afterworda, ihe was a raviaK 
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Theresa de Fonteuai.* Over the lives of the black- 
eBt of the revolutionary heroes the love of woman 
shed its softening influence ; over Robespierre, in 
El^onore ; over Desmoulins, in Lucille ; OTer Dauton, 
in both hia ■wives ; over Louvet, in Lodoiska ; over 
Tallien, in Theresa ; over even Marat, in Albertine ; 
over Hubert, in the nun who broke her vows to God 
to follow bim J the romance of love found a tender 
spot even in the inflexible heart of the fanatical 
St. Just. 

But of all the heroineB of the Revolution — 
whether we judge herbythegreatnessof her abilities, 
the brilliance of her mind, the purity of her life, or by 
the immense influence she exercised upon the move- 
ment — the grandest was Madame Roland. The story 
of her life is well worthy not only to be read, but to 
be conned, deeply pondered over and remembered ; 
it is a story full of tender and touching beauty, full 
of noble lessons upon self-control, and full of grave 
■warnings against the errors of blind enthusiasm. 

During her nine months' imprisonment she oc- 
cupied herself in writing 'M^moires'; the guillotine 
broke off the work in the middle, but the portion that 
Tvas composed forma one of the uiost curious books 
in the world. It is modelled upon Rousseau's 
■Confessions, and is almost, if not quite, as candid in 
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its diBclosurea as that Biugular production. Upon 
these 'M^moires,' being the only authentic records 
■we tave of her youth, I shall draw largely, relating 
the incidents, where it is compatible with my space, 
in her own charming words. 



EPOCH THE FIRST. 



Manon Jeanne Phlipon was bom in a dingy house 
on the Quai des Orffipres, in the year 1754. Her 
father was an engraver by trade, and did a little in 
jewellery ; he had a good business, but that did not 
content him; he had a passion for fortune-making, 
which, as it usually does in such cases, brought him 
ultimately to poverty ; he seems to have been a man 
of somewhat coarse and sensual habits, Her mother 
was a woman of simple yet refined mind, a little 
cold, but of pure and austere piety. Manon Jeanne 
was a petitef grave child with a pensive face, brown 
thoughtful eyes and black hair, and a marvellously 
precocious intelligence. She caimot remember when 
ehti first learned to read ; at seven she has studied 
heraldry, and is henceforth, such knowledge beiug 
required in his business, her father's oracle upon 
the science. She is a passionate lover of books, ami 
even at this early age has garnered up a world of 
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jams out ofTaaso and Fen^lon, and other poeta 
' and romanciats. 

One day — she is now nearly nine years old— she 

finds in a dark nook in the workshop some old 
' volumes belonging to one of the apprentices ; he is 
l^at work and will be until evening, so she steals away 
I with them to her mother's room, and sitting down at 
I the window eagerly turns over the leaves ; very soon 
\ she becomes absorbed in their contents, and her soul 

is wandering among beings upon whose graves have 

fallen the snows of nearly two thousand winters. 

Let us look over her shoulder and see what book it is 

I that baa thus strangely fascinated her — Plxitaech's 
Lives ! Tor sixteen hundred years the old Greek 
has reposed upon the shelves of dusty hbrariea ; men 
have read his with other chronicles and forgotten 
them ; but Hke the grains of corn that lay dead 
for thousands of years in Egyptian sepulchres, they 
waited but transference to congenial soils to fructify. 

' I relished the book more than any I had ever seen, 

I more even than the pathetic stories which much im- 
■"Jiressed me. But Plutarch seemed to be the fodder 
^'that best suited me.' So infatuated does she become 
P'with it, that at Easter (1763) she takes it to church, 
tud hiding it in her ' Semaine Sainte,' surreptitiously 
F devours the delightful pages while her mother, good 
reasy woman, believes she is piously conning her 
prayers. Madame Fhlipon little imagined that those 
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childish studies wonld snbTert the oldest monarchy 
in ChriateBdora and convulse European civilisa,tioQ 
to its centre. Thoughts even as daring as those 
might have flashed across the child's mind, for she 
tells us that — ' It is from that moment I date the 
impressions and ideas which made rae republican, 
without which I might never have become so.'* 

A strange, solitary, dreamy life, full of vague 
poetry and enthusiasm, is that of this child ; her 
father is engaged in his business, her mother in her 
household duties ; she has no brothers, sisters, or com- 
panions, and so she is left alone to read and dream 
and rhapsodise. ' How many times from my window 
facing the north,' she writes, ' I had contemplated 
with emotion the vast desert of heaven, its supei-b 
azure vault; the sun rising behind the Pont an 
Change, and setting behind the trees of the Cours 
and houses of Chaillot. I never missed thus spend- 
ing some momenta at the end of a beautiful day, and 
often sweet tears flowed silently from my ravished 
eyes, while my heart, swelling with a feeling of in- 
expressible happiness from the mere consciousness of 
existence, offered to the Supreme Being a 
pare and worthy of him.' 



' All Iha londm of the RnmlnUiin ilnt^ ihcir republioi 
fMm rendiDS Ptutatvli. He ihiura wiih IkiunMu tlic huuour «f 
cr*Miii|i Uulorpnt. To iho laRcr *u mart upeciiilf deTuled Uia 
tntmmt put;, to tli* furnst tbo nadccnla. 
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Thns was born that pasaionats enthuaiasm wliicli 
governed her whole life. 

Three yeara later all this is changed. From the 
contemplation of heathen virtues and philosophy her 
soul has soared to more spiritual regions, and, grow- 
ing weary of the actual and the known, has found 
B new world in the mysteries of revealed religion ; 
FIntarch is put aside for Massillon, Bourdaloue, 
Sosanet, and Fran5oi3 de Paule. But she says: 
\ Favourable as they were to the cause it was their 
object to defend, they informed me of some of the 
arguments against it, and put me on the way to 
reason of my belief. It was the first step ; but it 
was a long way oif from there to the scepticism at 
which I arrived some years later, after having been 
flaccesaively Jansenist, Cartesian, Stoic, and Deist.' 

Devotion, lite all other things embraced by this 
ardent nature, becomes a passion. To prepare her- 
self for her first communion she begs her parents' 
permission to spend twelve months in the convent of 
St. Marceau. Thither she goes, and here are some 
of her experiences of convent life : — 

' At the first glance the gravity of my little person 
inclined them to think that I ought to be placed 
among the elder boarders; so I found myself the 
twelfth at their table and the youngest of them all. 
The tone of politeness which my mother had taught 
me ; the sedate air which I had contracted by habit ; 



my manner of speaking, 80 quiet and correct, re- 
sembled in nothing the noisy behaviour of these giddy 
girls. The children addressed me with a kind of 
confidence because I never repulsed them ; the elder 
young ladies treated me with a sort of regard because 
my reaerve did not render me less obliging to them, 
and caused me to be distinguished by the mistresses. 
Educated as I had been up to this epoch, there was 
nothing astonishing in the fact that I found myself 
better instructed than the moat part of my companions 
— even the eldest 

' In the hours given to walking and recreation T 
did not run and amuse myself with the crowd j I 
retii-ed solitarily among the trees to repose and dream ; 
as I beheld the beauty of the foliage, felt the breath 
of the zephyrs, the perfume of the flowers, I saw in 
all the hand of Providence, and perceived its care ; 
I admired its works, and, inspired Ti-ith gratitude, I 
went to adore it in the church, where the majestic 
sounds of the organ, Joined with the sweet voices of 
the young nuns, crowned my ecstasy.' 

At the convent she contracts a friendship with 
two sisters, the Mademoiselles Cannet, with whom 
she continues to correspond for the rest of her life.* 

She telle one or two strange stories of this de- 
Totionol epoch that would not bear repeating in a 

• The» IctlrfB were pnllishRl in ISll. Thry aro full of inlraeat u 
Ae gnaiua ontpouriiigs of k nnuikablo nutiU. 
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modem work. She would take the veil if her 
pareuta would permit her. The child is merging 
iflto the woman — it is the birth of 8e.niiiRffD,i — of the 
first vague yearning of a passionate nature to love, 
finding its expresaion and gratification in the worship 
of the Divine. Women of ardent and poetical minds, 
in the absence of some virile idol, give themselvea up 
to devotion. 

She returns home and resumes the old Kfe, the 
old solitary studies and musings, broken in the long 
evenings by reading aloud to her mother as she 
works. The father seldom or never appears upon 
the scene, he evidently takes hia pleasure from home; 
she is respectfully reticent upon the domestic life of 
her parenta, but we can perceive that it ia not a 
liappy one. 

She has taught herself the art of engraving, and 
has become so expert that Phlipon frequently employs 
her in hia business; after a while he insists upon 
sharing with her the profits upon whatever she ex- 
ecutes. From that time she conceives a distaste for 
the graving tools and uses them no more. With her, 
art must be cultivated for itself alone, the practical 
has no charms. 

When she was about thirteen or fourteen her 

grandmother took her to the chateau of some great 

lady. Instead of being struck with awe at splendour 

so novel, her girlish heart was filled with bitterness 

TOL. n. F 
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at the contemplation of the inequalities of fortune. 
She was especially aggrieved at the condeecending 
kindness with which they were treated, and did not 
forbear from showing it, From that day she con- 
ceived a hatred of the rich, and these fancied humi- 
liations were never forgotten. Perhaps, unknown to 
herself, the animus which prompted her in the time 
to come to heap so many degradations upon fallen 
royalty and aristocracy might have been bom of the 
-wounded pride of an hour. 

Another time she was taken to Versailles and 
remained there several days, her grandmother being 
acquainted with some of the inferior servants. Here 
again she beheld everything with the jaundiced eye 
of republicanism. 

* I siglied as I thought of places where I could 
have equally admired the fine arts without being 
wounded by the sight of despotism; I walked in 
imagination in Greece, I assisted in the Olympic 
games, and then I was chagrined to find myself in 
France. Thus impressed by all that the good times 
of the Republic could show, I forgot the death of 
Socrates, the exile of Aristides, the condemnation of 
FhocioD.' 

When she wrote those lines the gilded idol she 
worshipped wag shattered, and she had discovered of 
what vile clay it was fashioned. Pursuing the same 
Buhject, she teUa ub: — 
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'In my readings I longed paasionately for the 
reform of inequality. I was Agis and Cleomenea at 
Sparta ; I was Gracchus at Rome ; and as Cornelia 
I would have upbraided 'my sons that I was called 
only the mother-in-law of Scipio; I retired with the 
people to Mount Aventine and I would have voted 
for the tribunes. 

' Now that experience has taught me to weigh 
all things impartially, I perceive in the enterprise 
of the Gracchi and in the conduct of the tribanes 
wrongs and evils with which I was not sufficiently 
struck at the time.' 

Such thoughts as these were the errors of a noble 
mind daziled by its own glittering deceptions, the 
spurious offspring of a passionate love of the noble 
and the heroic. ' I never read the story of a great 
action,' she says, ' but what I murmured. It ia thus 
I would have acted.' And never did man or woman 
strive more earnestly to he worthy of her creed, to 
expurgate every impurity from her soul ; searching 
was her self-analysis, rigid her self-discipline, and 
this stoicism stood her in good stead thereafter; 
when paaaion would have made an entiy into her 
heart it found it enwaUed by adamant. 

The yeai-s pass away and she is now eighteen ; and 
here is her portrait, painted by herself: — ' My height 
is five feet ; bust full and superbly formed ; my 
figure ia graceful, my features pleasing though irre- 
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giilar ; my mouth rather large, many handsomer, 1 
none with a more tender and atti-active smile; 
eyes not large, of a greyish chestnut colour {gritk 
chdtain), and set flush with the head ; in expressioi 
they are frauk, soft, lively, varying with every mot 
and betraying every thought of the soul, nowSasbi 
ing, oftener caressing, but ever lively ; and they a 
crowned by finely-pencilled eyebi-ows. My r 
at times been a trouble to me, being rather larg( 
at the nostrils ; but perhaps, when taken with m* 
face as a whole it does not mar the tmd tmgemhU 
My forehead is large, but partly covered according i 
the fashion of the time. As to my chiu, it has thai 
character which phyaiognomists call voluptuo 
when I consider all things I doubt whether anyow 
was by nature ever formed more fuEy for voluptu( 
ness than I, and I am sure no one ever had less tastt 
for it. My complexion ig bright rather than palej 
and crimsons at the least emotion. My skin is softiM 
my amis well rounded ; my hand shapely, althougol 
not small, and my long fingers, altliough they bear 
marks of induatiy, have preserved their sbapelinesa. 
My teeth are strong and regular; my whole appear-- 
ance denoting the possession of perfect healtl 
Such are the treasures which nature has bestow 
upon me.' 

Since she left the convent of St. Marci 
nind has slowly passed through another revoIati(n 
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and at eighteen we find her a sceptic. Her rehgion 
has never been a thing of real vitality, it has never 
been more than the manifeBtations of a poetic enthu- 
siasm; there is a keen, questioning spirit in her 
intellect, an aversion to tradition, an antagonism to 
blind faith, and even to veneration, which natundlj 
inclines her mind to scepticism. How and why she 
first began to doubt she thus explains : — 

' When, studied iu history, I bad beheld the ex- 
tent of the world, the succession of ages, the march 
of empires, the public virtues, the errors of so many 
nations, I found the idea pitiful, ridiculous, atro- 
cious, of a Creator who delivered to eternal tortures 
those innumerable people, frail works of his own 
hands, east upon the earth iu the midst of so many 
perils, and in the night of ignorance from which 
they had already suffered so much. . . . After the 
absurdity of damnation the cruelty of infallibility 
struck me the most, and I delayed not to reject both.' 

So she went to the study of metaphysics, and 
consulted her confessor upon her doubts and diffi- 
culties, which he did his best to refute, and lent 
her the works of the most illustrious defenders and 
exponents of the Christian religion and of church 
doctrine. She studied them assiduously — so she did 
the writings of the philosophers which it was their 
task to refute. But the philosophers had, in her 
opinion, the best of it, and from that time forth 
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her religion was tlie religion of reason ; she was no^ 
however, a propagandist of philoaophiam, on the con- 
trary, she always conformed to the observaneea of the 
faith in which she had been reared, went to confes- 
sion, attended public worship, and payed due rever-j 
ence to all the ceremonies of the Church. 

There are now numerous suitors for her han^9 
well-to-do, honest honrgmis; but she shrinks from 
the thought of such uncongenial companionship^ 
* My sentiments strike me as very odd,' she writes to 
Sophie Cannet. ' What can be stranger than for me 
to hate anyone because he loves me, and from the 
moment I try to love him ? Yet so it is, I give ycH 
a faithful record of my experience.' 

What sympathy could there arise between thi 
fervid, poetic soul and some matter-of-fact vendor! 
of meat or sugar? Manon Jeanne has her idealfl 
ft lofty one, gathered from the realms of poetry. 
She is ' Eucharist to Telemachus, Hermione to 
Tancred ; ' she is not likely to find a Telemachus 
ur a Tancred amongst the shopkeepers of Paris, and^ 
80 she prefers remaining single. Many years \ 
elapse before she meets her ideal. 

Meantime, however, and about this period, i 
fancies she has discovered it in the person of one 1 
Blancherie, a writer of indifferent verses, a senti-J 
mental, romantic philosopher, and yet a very com-^ 
iitonplace man — there were many such in that ag6.1 
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The cleverest of women have their infatuations, and 
I suppose our heroine would have been something 
more than a woman had she been altogether free of 
such glamours. She mistook his verses for poetry, 
hia seiitimentalism for depth of thought, and his 
romanticism for passion, and her own vague senti- 
ments for love. 

But still the old life of household duties, sohtary 
studies, readings tetB-a-tete with her mother, goes on 
as before ; but not all so monotonously now ; some 
times she goes into society, visits at the house of a 
rich financier. Yet the happiest days of all are the 
summer Sundays, when ^ere and mere Phlipon and 
herself, with a basket of provisions, take boat down 
the Seine as far as Marly ; there reposing beneath 
the shadows of the glorious woods, veiled from the 
golden aunhght, couched upon flowers, which ever 
soothe her imagination and delight her senses to an 
inespressible degree, the bees droning sleepily in 
her ears, the perfumed zephj-rs rustling amongst the 
leaves, and a volume of Racine or Corneille in her 
hand, she is supremely happy. 

But sorrow is near — a sorrow so agonising that 
it will threaten her reason, even her hfe, Madame 
Phlipon's health has long been aihug ; one holiday 
when she is ao much better that they think her equal 
to an excursion into the country, she is taken for 
death and dies before they can bring her home. 
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' So finished,' she writea pathetically, ' the sweet I 
and brilliant epoch of those tranquil yeai-a passed in.ll 
the peaceful charm of happy affections and cherished ' 
studies; like to those beautiful mornings of spring 1 
when the serenity of the heavens, the purity of tha \ 
air, the budding foliage, the perfume of the flowers, 4 
impart a charm to all we respire, derelope existence •! 
and give happiness in only promising it.' 

Manon Jeanne loved her mother with passionataJ 
devotion : who shall describe her grief? Ont of tl 
grief arises a vastly important event in the hiatoiy I 
of her mental development; no less a one than*! 
her introduction to the writings of Jean- Jacques J 
BouBseati, to which, strange to say, she has hitherto 1 
been a stranger. To distract her from her grief the I 
Abb^ Le grand lends her ' La Nouvelle Heloise.' 'I^ 
was twenty-one,' she says j ' I had read much, v 
acquainted with a great number of writers, historian^ I 
litt^atears, and philosophers; but IlousReaa mado 1 
upon me an impression which I con compare only toil 
that which Plutarch created at eight. It seemed to'l 
me to be the aliment which I required, it interjireted..! 
feelings I had known before but could never explain),! 
Plutarch had disposed me to become republican, 1 
iiad awakened that force and pride which constitatS^ 
chanuiter, he had inspired me with true enthusiasm 
for public virtue and liberty. Bousscau showed me 
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the domestic happiness to which I might pretend, and 
the ineffable delights I was capable of tasting.' 

After the death of her mother the La Blancherie 
infatuation speedily came to an end. Phlipon, who 
liked him not, forbade him tlie house. This pro- 
hibition upon their intercourse does not seem to liave 
driven either of them to despair. They see each 
other at church sometimes, and Manon Jeanne writes 
to Sophie of her blushes and emotion, and of ' those 
criminal tears shed at once for her mother and her 
lover.' But this sentimentalism soon begins to cool. 
Stories are told her, something to his discredit. She 
believes them— a certain proof that she does not love. 
One day she meets liim tricked out in vain finery, 
very unbecoming a professed philosopher. Little by 
little clearness of vision is restored to her, and like 
Titauia, she gradually becomes conscious that she has 
been idealising— well, something very different from 
what she imagined. After which disenchantment 
she writes her confidante : ' Tou cannot think how 
strange it seems to me. His features, although the 
same, have no longer the same expression to me, and 
do not indicate the same qualities. Oh, how power- 
ful is illusion ! I still rate him above common men, 
and especially above those of our age ; but he is no 
longer my ideal of perfection, no longer the first of 
liis species j in short, no longer my Zover.' 



And so she recovered from this, her first attack 
of heart disease. Or would it not be more appro- 
priately termed disease of the imagination ? 

It was about this time that she was first 
introduced to M. Roland. He was an inspector of 
manufactures at Amiens ; fifty years of age ; a stiff, 
formal man, with hard, cold features, a dry, inflex- 
ible ^Toice, an excessive self-love, but unblemished 
principles ; a republican, a philosopher, and an 
adorer of the ancients. But let her own words 
describe her first impression of her future husband : — 

* I saw a man nearly fifty years of age, tall, care- 
less in his attitude, with that kind of awkwardness 
which a solitary life always produces ; but his man- 
ners were easy and winning ; and without possessing 
the elegance of the world, they united the politeness 
of the well-bred man to the seriousness of the philo- 
sopher. He was very thin, with a complexion much 
tanned ; his brow already covered by very little hair, 
and very little beard, did not detract from hia regular 
but unattractive features. He had, however, a pleas- 
ing smile, and his features an animated play, which 
gave them a totally different appearance when he 
was excited in speaking or listening. His voice wa« 
manly, his mode of speech brief, like a man with 
short breath ; his conversation fiill of matter, because 
his head was full of ideas, occupiod the mind more 
than it flattered the ear. His language was a 
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Btrikin^, but harsh and inharmonioiis. This chartn 
of the voice is a gift very rare, and most powerful 
over the senses, and does not merely depend on the 
quality of the sound, but equally upon that delicate 
eensibility vrhich varies the expression by modifying 
the accent.' 

He was struct with Manon Jeanne from the 
firat; with her brilliant intellect, extensive reading, 
and, above all, with her intense sympathy for the 
forms of ancient government ; and perhaps, stoic as 
he was, a little with her personal charms. There 
sprang np between them a sort of Platonic friend- 
ship, which at first never went beyond a simple 
interchange of intellectual ideas ; by-and-by, how- 
ever, he offered her his hand, but the girl was proud 
and could not endure the thoaght of being brought 
into his family as a penniless wife, and bo abe begged 
him tfl think no more of her. Yet when he left Paris 
for Italy, whither be was sent on business concerning 
the manufactory with which he was connected, she 
not only granted him the privilege of corresponding 
with her, but a kiss as well ! 

A little while before his return to Prance he wrote 
to Phlipon, asking his daughter's hand. But, 
whether by reason of disparity of age or from other 
cause of dislike, the father did not regard him as 
an eligible husband, and wrote back a refusal in some- 
what brusque terms. 



In the meantime things had been going very 
badly with the engraver since his wife's death : he 
had given way to dissipated habits, and his busineaa 
was rapidly falling into decay. Home became in- 
supportably wretched to the young girl ; and, doubt- 
less, considerably annoyed by the letter which had 
been sent to M. Poland, she at length resolved to 
qnitherfather'e roof, andtate up her abode in a con- 
Tent, She did so, and lived npon a miserably small 
pittance, with the most stoical frugality, performing 
even the most menial drudgery of her humble apart- 
ment with her own hands. What an existence of 
unutterable mortification to that proud spirit I 

For a time she heard no more of her lover and 
had resigned herself to the idea that lie had given up 
all thoughts of her. But one day he came to the 
convent and renewed his proposal in person. And 
her pride again rejected it. Even then he would not 
take her answer as finality. Perhaps he saw some- 
thing of yielding, of faltering in her demeanour ; it 
is more than probable that there were such indica- 
tions, for her life was one of dreary solitude and of 
bitter privation ; at all events, he ofiercd himself a 
third time — and was accepted. 

She did not love him, although she would have 
fain persuaded herself that she did. She saw not 
the man as he really was, but out of the compound 
elements of his character, as she beheld it — gilded hy 
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the warmth of her own fancy, she created an ideal. 

He was to her one of the philosophic heroes of ancient 

Greece ; a pure, noble, immaculate repubHcan ; his 

frigidity was the calm of a great mind ; his aelf-loTe 

I the innate consciousness of superior genius. And 

I then, would he not take her out of the grovelling 

I associations by which she was surrounded, and raise 

' lier to that higher position which she coveted? 

So they were married. And here ends her romance 
I and the first epoch of her life. 



I, ■ EPOCH TEE SECOND. 

PROSE. 

I tf this marriage may be traced the influence of 
rEouBseau's writings ; it closely resembles that of 
I Heloise and M. de Wolmar. The first uneventful 
kjear of their married life was passed in Paris, 
f After which they removed to Amiens, where a child, 
I B. girl, was horn to them, and where they resided four 
I years. Did ahe find happiness in this union ? Let 
I her speak for herself in the following noble and 
I beautiful confession: — 

* By dint of occupying myself with the happiness 
I of the man with whom I was associated, I felt that 
I something was wanting to my own. I have not for 
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Here her home is called La Fla,ti^re ; it is situated 
at the foot of the Beaujolaia Mountains, in the bean- 
tifiil Talley of the Saoiie. Away from dingy cities 
she is in the midst of Nature in her moat glorious 
garb ; and daily and hourly her soul goes forth upon 
the mountain and the valley, and soars upward to 
the bright vault of heaven, a priestess adoring upon 
the altar of her goddess. The peasauta of the 
neighbonrhood worship her;, she is their guardian 
angel, feeding the hungry, ministering to the sick, 
and consoling the wretched. Every morning the 
courtyard of La Plati^re is filled with her clients; 
some are there to express their gratitude for benefits 
received, and manifest it in a present of eggs or 
poultiy, or perhaps only fioVters ; some pale or feeble, 
just risen from a bed of sickness which she has 
tended, have come to pay their first visit of thanlra ; 
others less fortunate, always the lai^er number, are 
there to crave her help. She has a smile and a kiuil 
word for each ; and each has a blessing and a prayer 
for hpr. 

There is only one drop of bitterness in her home 
— her mother-in-law, a hard, overbearing -woman, 
■with a mind contracted to the smallest possible 
oompasa by the narrow ways of a provincial life — a 
harsher prototype of her son. But Manon Jeanne's 
firninees of purpose smooths the difficulty, until in 
time it ceases to tronble her. 
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Calmly thus rolled away the years until tlie out- 
break of the Revoliition. M. Koland declared hira- 
Belf at once a supporter of its principles. Madame 
was on fire ; the ardour, the enthusiasm, tlis love, 
that had been smouldering and stamped down in her 
heart all these years, burst into a flame. Ah, yes, 
she could lavish it all now, without sin, without 
shame, upon the idol of her child-dream— the 
Eepublic. M. Eoland began to write for the ' Courrier 
de Lyon,' or rather the articles bore hia name; they 

■e chiefly written by hia wife. Their brilliance 
and luminous style attracted the attention of the 
Parisian press. M, Roland was sent to Paris by 
the Lyons firm to defend the commercial interests of 
the city, which were threatened with min. And to 
Paris went he and Madame ; and here ends the Prose 
and the second epoch of her life. 



EPOCH THE TIIIllD. 

UTOPIAKISM. 

As it has been said before, the fame of the articles in 
the ' Courrier de Lyon,' attributed to M. Koland, had 
attracted the attention of the Parisian press, so that 
when he and hia wife came to the capital it was not 
as unknown people. The grace, beauty, and brilliant 
powers of Madame soon attracted the notice of the 
TOL, u. o 
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great leaders of the Kevolution, and in a short time 
her salmi- becELme one of their principal resorts. 
Meetings of celebrities were held there four times 
a week, and thither, among many others, came 
Mirabeau, Danton, and Robespierre, the two latter 
at this time very obscure individuals. Madame 
Roland never liked Danton ; his coarse, blatant 
manners revolted her punctilious refinement, and she 
seems to have had an instinctive dread of him. For 
Robespierre, on the contrary, then scarcely noticed 
in these brilliant assemblies, she conceived a great 
liking. There was one point of sympathy between 
them— they were both worshippers of an, idea. In 
those days she was his patroness, thereafter she was 
his protectress. When he fled after the emcuic in the 
Champ de Mars, she went out in the night, attended 
only by a female servant, to endeavour to discover 
his hiding place, with the purpose of offering him the 
shelter of her roof. And this man was ordained 
to be her destroyer. "What children we are in the 
hands of Destiny ! 

In her salon was formed the pure Republican 
party, to he afterwards so famous in history as i 
Girondists,* and with which her name is indisBoln] 
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connected. Never before was so large a number of 
extraordinary enthusiasts banded together. Putting 
aside Mirabeaii, Daaton, and Deamoulina, all the intel- 
lect, all the eloquence, all the nobility of the Revolu- 
tion were concentrated in these giftedmen. The soul of 
the party was Madame Roland, The leader was Verg- 
niaud, indolent, dreamy, but when aroused an orator 
of marvellous eloquence. During the earlier stages 
of the Revolution the Gironde was the extreme party. 
While the Cordeliers and Jacobins still hesitated, it 
openly declared for a republican form of government, 
and ere the King was deposed Barbaroux and Madame 
Boland plotted for its establishment in the south. 
But their republic would have been quite distinct from 
that of the followers of Rousseau. It would have 
been federal, founded upon the Spartan or Athenian 
model, in which the masses would have been but 
little considered; the Girondists would have super- 
seded the aristocracy of birth by an aristocracy of 
intellect, amenable to no power higher than itself. 
In iine, they would have pulled all down to their 
level, but raised np none. The narrow selfishness of 
Buch aspirations does not seem to have struck them. 
Men of high learning, saturated with the influences 
of classical education and the love of the freedom of 
the ancient world — a freedom based npon slavery — 
At tbe time of \\a full the partj god- 
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they posBessed far less sympathy with the unlettere 
barbarous, coarse man of the people than the gran 
seigneur whom they would have swept away, 
theory was quite as impracticable in modem Europe 
as the Socialism of Kobespierre. Bat theirs waa fl 
least a noble dream ; the other was that of thiei 
and assassins. 

Among these Girondists was an ardent romania 
enthusiast named Buzot, who conceived a passional 
romantic attachment for his beautiful hostess. Thtg 
were two congenial souls, and had they met enrliQl 
in life ' things might have been as they ne'er coal 
be again.' There was a stir in that secret locked-! 
closet of her heart, upon which she had put a s 
in the first year of her married life ; there waa 4 
kindling among the smouldering embers, n: 
a kindling, a flame ; but her virtue was fire-proof a 
came out of the ordeal unscathed. 

It is thus that she describes him. {The date4 
the description is after the fall of the Girondists) rf 
' Sensitive, ardent, melancholy, a passionate i 
mirer of nature, he seems born to give and t 
happiness. This man would forget the universe 1 
the sweetness of private virtue. Capable of sublii 
impulses and unvarying affections, the vulgar, wlA 
like to depreciate what it cannot equal, accuse b 
of being a dreamer. Of aweet countenance, elegi 
figure, thuio ia always in his attire that care, i 
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ness, and propriety which announce the respect of 
self as well aa others. Whilst the dregs of the nation 
elevate the flatterers and corrupters of the people to 
station — whilst cu1>throata swear, drink, and clothe 
themselves in rags, in order to fraternise with the 
populace — Buzot possesses the morality of Socrates, 
and maintains the decorum of Scipio : so they pull 
down his house and banish him, aa they did Aristidea. 
I am aatiouiahed they have not issued a decree that 
his name should be forgotten.' 

But it must not be supposed that Madame Roland 
sought to make herself the centre of the brilliant 
assemblies which gathered in her salon. She was 
not at aU the heroine that lady novelists lilfe to 
paint — a sort of ignis fatwus wandering from guest 
to guest flashing upon their dazed brains bright 
coruscations of wit, iuterrnpted only by looks of 
contemptuous pity cast upon her elderly spouse ; or 
lackadaisical sighs descriptive of a breaking heart. 
Madame Eoland was no such heroine, but a high- 
eouled, noble woman who sought to be great only 
through her husband. Each Friday Koland gave a 
public dinner to the ministers in the splendid apart- 
ments once occupied by M. Necker. At these 
entertainments she aimply performed her duties as 
hostess, gave each visitor a warm welcome, but seldom 
joined in the conversation^never conspicuously. She 
listened to all that transpired ; spoke seldom. But 
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fact ; the dream of her life was realised. But 1 
triumph was not a geiierouB one, there was no pi^ 
in her heart for the fallen, only a desire to < 
them into yet lower depths. When told of tlu 
treatment which the Queen had experienced at the 
hands of the mob — ' Oh, what her pride must have 
suEFered ! Would that I had been there to witness 
it I ' was her cruel exclamation. With all your stem 
self-discipline, your grand intellect and noble virtues, 
thoee merciless words, Madame, degraded you to the 
level of the vilest fury that shrieked around the 
guillotine. But the idolatrous worship of false ideals 
will warp and debase the highest natures. 

Her pitiless triumph was short-lived. The dow; 
fall of royalty loosed the factions of all restraintii 
and gave domination to the strongest. The stronj 
est was the Mountain, the faction of the Sai 
culottes, and the enemy, vowed to destruction, 
the GJronde, How short^aigbted were all thei 
revolutionists ! they were never conscious of dang« 
until it was upon tliem ; each party was so inSate 
with a sense of its own indiapenaability to ' 
commonwealth that it never dreamed of foes aadi 
ciouH enough to attempt its destruction. 
would not dare ! ' was the contemptuous esclamatira 
witli which every warning of danger was rebutted, '. 
they did dare until the whole swarm was destroyed. • 
The September massacres* shattered Utopia 
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aroused the Girondists to a sense of their own peril. 
M. Eoland used every effort to check the progress of 
the assassinationa both in Paris and the provinces, 
and demanded the arrest of the assassins. Bat the 
tigers were not to be driven away from their cannibal 
feast, and threatened to devour those who attempted 
it. Each day the Maratiata Eind Dantoniats waxed 
stronger and the Moderatiats weaker. 

A supper-party, which was a reunion of the 
Girondists, was held once a week in Madame's salon 
(the four times a week receptions had ceased aince 
the split with the Jacobins). To tliese meetings 
came Tergniaud, Condorcet, Briasot, Petion, 
Barbaroux, Louvet, Buzot, and all the intellect and 
eloquence of the party— no longer animated and 
hopeful of the future, but grave and aad, like men 
upon whose sonls a blight had fallen. They discussed, 
not their hopes, but their feara, and wept bitter teaxa 
over the degradation of their idol. Liberty ; until, 
warmed by the more genial influeneea of the feast, 
they grew oblivioua of the unhappy present, and, 
lost in the wild enthuaiaam of their disconrae, lived 
for a visionary hour in the repubhc of their dreams. 
Theae meetings were denounced by Marat and Des- 
moulins as licentioua orgies, presided over by a modem 
Circe, in which conspiracies were hatched to aid the 
insurrection in La Vendue, to defeat the French armies 
of the frontiers, and to re-establish the monarchy ! 

Now came the trial of the King. ' How would 
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the Girondists vote ? ' was the uneasy thought of 
Jacobins ; for they still posBCEsed sufficient power,' 
when united, to seriouBly affect the decisions of the 
Convention. A gloomy anxious meeting vras held at 
Madame Koland's the night before the fatal day. 
All were averse to the sentence of death. ' But did 
they dare oppose it? 'was the secret unacknowledged 
thought of each. They parted without arriving 
any deciaion. 

It was a breathless moment in the Tribunal next 
day, when Vergniaud, as the chief of the party, rose 
to record his vote. His face was gloomy and 
despairing, hia eyes downcast ; he had the air of a 
man forced, against hia will, to perform a shameful 
act. He paused for a moment; there was not a stir in 
the crowd ; every eye was fixed upon him, every 
was held, until the vote was recorded and he had pi 
on. li was death ! Twenty-two of the party voted 
same. Bobespierre smiled grimly, for he knew 
had not only voted the King's death, but their c 

They could have saved the unhappy Louis from 
the scaffold ; without their votes the Jacobins could 
not have secured a majority. They desired to save 
him, but their courage forsook them at the 
moment. They outraged their consciences, acted 
cowards, and deservedly sealed their own destraci 
by giving a last triumph to their enemies.* 

* U is qnrslionnble vhelhcT anj ot, at leiut the loodcrf, i 
faclinne, eii^tpt Hunt, duircd the Eing'i doutb; jet oaobandd 
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After the King's execution the struggle still went 
on; boldlyand fiercely on the side of the Montagnards, 
weakly, timidly on the side of the Girondists, who, 
although they stung and provoked their enemies, had 
not the audacity t-o challenge them to a pitched battle. 
They aroused the vengeance of Danton by insinuating 
that he was the accomplice of Dumonriez. ' You 
were right, friends of the Mountain,' he exclaimed, 
trembling with rage, ' and I was wrong ; there is no 
peace possible with these men. Let it he war then I 
They will not save the Republic with us, it shall be 
saved without them, in spite of them.' They incurred 
tiie deadliest hatred of the Sansculottes by decreeing 
the impeachment of Marat.* There were wild scenes 
in the Convention between the two factious, even to 
the drawing of pistols and swords. 

On the 22nd of January, 1 793, weary of the strife, 
lioland resigned. Every succeeding day the position 
of the Girondists grew more desperate. The Ja- 
cobins held secret meetings, to concoct the readiest 
means of ridding themselves of their opponents. 
Once they resolved to massacre them aU as they sat 
in the Commune ; twice they decided upon breaking 
into their homes at night, and murdering them in 
their beds. But on each occasion a timely warning 
eaved them. Twice they were warned by Danton ; 

fearful of being outbiddeo by his lirols for tbe faroiurs of the mob, 
voted one vaj. 
• See ' Marat,' 
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once they owed tlieir lives to Loavet's Lodoiska;* 
she contrived to be present, unseen and unsuspected, 
at one of these murder councila. On the day ap- 
pointed for their immolation they absented them- 
selves from the Convention ; on the other nights they 
slept from their homes. 

Almost unendurable were their lives ; unceasing 
strife, and the assassin's dagger ever hanging over 
tliem ; fearful to stir abroad ; fearful to remain in 
their homes ; fearful to lie down in their beds. Some 
never slept two consecutive nights in the same house ; 
others watched through the darkness, and snatched ft 
little troubled sleep during the daylight. 

On the 31st of May, just as, in utter despi 
Boland had obtained passports for himself and wifc 1 
to leave the city of blood, an order came for bis a 
He refused to recognise its legality ; the officer, not 
having been commanded to enforce it in case of resisb- '' 

■ AnDt]i«F romiiDCS oF the Kevolution. ThejhtuI loved oaesDotlwifw 
early jouth, bot Lodaiska, (so called by himself sf^er the heroiae of hi* 
own romaacB of ' The CbeTalier Fsubluu') hiul bssa giroa tu aaother. 
Id 8 few years dwithresWred her lihorty ; thon the loveni were rouniuid 
and lived id passionate liappiaess upon [hs borderg of one of the foraaU 
that RuiTounded Puris, she aaslBtlDg bim in hia atndiaBaDd'v: 
watebioEni([ht aoJ day over his aafcij with the vigilance of 
angpt. Wminii; of Louvet Hadsiss BaUndiaye, ' ItiBunpoBiibletotd 
mora siiuplii^ity, more Fiue. Cuurageoue as a lion, mild aaa child, hsM 
cause Cutlline to tretnbte upon his throne, wield tbe graving tool of 
histDry, or lavish the tendemoes of soul upon a beluved femala.' R* 
vcoId for Rolnnd in the Joumnl of the GlrondiMs ' Lu SeDiiDeUe.' H* 
was the brnvpst maa of his piutj', sod bared not to accnse t 
DiuituD, and Manit. 
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anee, retired, and Roland contrivecl to get away from 
Paris that night, and to take shelter at Bonen. 

Hia wife would not stir. That same day she 
went boldly to the Conyention to demand of its 
members by what authority, and for what offence, 
they had decreed the arreat of her husband ; hut they 
would not admit her. Wearied and despairing, she 
bent her ateps towarda home, and on her very 
threshold was herself arrested. 

Ere this, twenty-two of the party had been thrown 
into prison. Some half-score of others were on their 
way to their departmenta to raise the flag of rebel- 
lion. But their design did not prosper, their followers 
forsook them, all fell from them, and in a few hours 
they were hunted fugitives flying for their lives, and 
1 upon all sides by enemies. 



EPOCH THE FOURTH. 

THE GCILLOTINK. 

The fury of the Revolution was at its height. Koy- 
alist and religious rebellion, not easily subdued, had 
broken out in La Vendee ; Dumouriez — to save him- 
self from the scaffold — had gone over to the enemy ; 
Austrian and Prussian armies harapsed the frontiers ; 
Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles were in revolt. A 
very delirium of suspicion was upon the people; 
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tators, wearied by the length of the proceedings, for 
it is midnight, all impart to the scene a. character 
sombre, imposing, terrible. 

Suddenly, as with one volfie, the condemned burst 
forth into the ' Marseillaise,' and thus singing 
conducted back to their dnngeon. 

That night, the last of their earthly existencdj^ 
they sup together. Never was the eloquence of 
Vergniaud more brilliant. He has provided himself 
with poison — for he too, like Valase, who lies cold 
and stark at the feast, would cheat In Mere Guillotine; 
but finding it is not sufficient for the twenty-one, he 
casta it aside. No thought of the morrow clouds the 
brows or dims the gaiety of these men. And so the 
hours pass away in sallies of wit, in discourses iip< 
the immortality of the soul, and in chanting the 
hymn of the Revolution — ' Mourir p<yiir la Pal 
It is rather a feast of victors than of the death- 
doomed. And as the tumbrils draw them through 
the crowded streets next morning, the thick autumn 
air thrills with the same chant. After the guillotine 
is reached it grows fainter— not from less heart but 
from fewer numbers, each one sings until the kiu& 
silences his voice, until the chorus becomes a 
and the last voice is hushed in death. 

Meanwhile the eleven fugitives are hunted VOm 
wolves through the country, burrowing in caves, 
woods, morasses— ragged, sick, and famishing ; ac- 
complishing wonderful adventures and hair-breadth 
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eacapes. Louvet savea himself and rejoins his be- 
loved, but all the rest perish. Guadet, Salles, Valadi 
are captured and guillotined ; Barbarous, the hand- 
some and impaasioned Marseillaise, blows out his 
brains ; the remains of Buzot, he who is loved by 
Madame Boland, and those of Petion, are found in a 
wood half devoured by wolves. 

And thus perished the Girondists. Their talents, 
their eloquence, their exalted sentiments, the marked 
contrast they presented to the savage Mountain, and 
above all, their pitiable fates, have surrounded them 
with a halo of romance and tender pity. But strip 
them of these real and accidental adjuncts, and we 
shall see them to have been after all only poor, weak 
enthusiasts, quite destitute of the heroism to which 
they pretended. They were never generous to 
fallen greatness ; they never lifted their voices against 
riot and massacre until they saw them strengthening 
the power of their foes and menacing their own 
safety. In them, as Carlyle says, ' the instinct of 
self-preservation, too prominently unfoldedby circum- 
stances, cuts almost a sorry figure.' They stung and 
u-ritated the Jacobins by viarih, but when deeds were 
necessary their hearts failed them. They preached 
moderation, but had not the courage to attempt to 
enforce it. Their deaths^thoae of the twenty-two — 
were ostentatious rather than heroic; no man can 
be so indifferent to life aa to spontaneousli/ spend its 
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last hours in song, in aallies of wit, and philosophical 
disGouTBes ; be he sceptic or Christian, those hours 
muBt contain an awful solemnity which will natm-ally 
incline hia soul to ailence and meditation, rather 
than to conversation and noise ; such are the mani- 
festationa of minds that, doubtful of their foi-titude, 
lash themselveB into hysterical excitement to supply 
the place of calm endurance. 

' They are Romans transplanted ' (depaysS), said 
Danton. ' Their republic is the romance of a clever 
woman {line femme d'esprit) : they are intoxicating 
themselves with words, while the people will intoxi- 
cate themselves with blood.' Their republic was as 
impossible as, that which Plato dreamed of, as Sir 
Thomas More's ' Utopia,' or Sir Philip Sidney's 
' Arcadia,' for none of these visions are more impos- 
sible of realisation than a revival of the comraon- 
wealths of Greece and Rome. Slavery of the lower 
classes was and must ever be the hasiB of all middle- 
class republics. In modem Europe we have our 
triple wall of defence against mob rule — the king, the 
ariBtocracy, and the reBpectablea ; break down the 
first two, and the mob will speedily overwhelm 
the third. The Girondists, in their egotbra, lost 
sight of this fact j they believed that when the waves 
touched their feet, and they cried out to that wild 
aurging sea of democracy, ' Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther,' that the Btorm would lull, the billows 
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BubBide, and thenceforth ripple gently against the 
line of demarcation. But when the word was spoken, 
it was drowned in the roar of the tempest, and for 
answer the fierce waters engulphed them. Thej had 
invoked the storm fiend and were immolated upon 
hie altars. The savages of the Mountain, cruel, 
bloody, and merciless, were more just and consistent 
in their principles ; they levelled down, but they also 
desired to level up ; their liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity were a reality applicable to all ; but the 
Girondists were a sham applicable only to their own 
order. Yet with all their political errors few nobler 
heads fell beneath the guillotine. They perished, the 
martyrs of a false ideal. 

Madame Boland was at first imprisoned in the 
Abbaye, in a cell yet red from the September mas- 
sacres, the same in which a little later they placed 
Charlotte Corday. A strange coincidence. Those two 
women, so alike in their exalted worship of liberty, 
in their purity of soul, that, given an exchange of cir- 
cmnstances, one might have been the other ! After 
a detention of twenty-four days she was released, bnt 
only, with a refinement of cruelty, to be re-arrested 
while her arms were stiU clasped around her chCd in 
the first joy of their re-union. This time they re- 
moved her to St. Pelagie, the receptacle for the vilest 
women of Paris. But even these unfortunate crea- 
tures respected the purity that had been thmst 
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amongst them. When she descended into the court 
her presence restored good order ; and those women 
whom authority could not control were held in check 
by the fear of displeasing her. She distributed money 
among the most necessitous, and gave counsel, con- 
solation, and hope to all. When she walked they sur- 
rounded her, crowded about her as a tutelary diyiuiiy. 

From St. Pelagie she was removed to the 
ciergerie, and by another strange accident, 
coincidence, her cell was that which had been recentlj 
occupied by Marie Antoinette. In this bitter hour 
of tribulation she remembered with deep penitence 
how much she had contributed to the sufferings of 
that noble woman, and how remorselessly she had 
gloated over the thoughts of her agony. And now all 
those sufferings were hers ; she was a prisoner torn 
from husband and child ; she had experienced the 
bitterness of ingratitude, the insults of the mob ; all 
that she had loved to inflict was now inflicted upon 
her. God is just. 

The weary nine months of imprisonment were 
passed in almost incessant writing. To that period, 
as it has been before eaid, we owe the * Memoires,' 
composed to justify her to posterity, and to defend her 
memory from those atrocious slanders with which 
her persecutors would faiu have loaded it. How 
comported herself in her affliction is thus eloq> 
described by a fellow-captive :— * 

* liiuuSe, 'M^moirat sac ted FrisDm 
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' The blood of the twenty-two still smolred when 
the citoyenne Roland arrived at the Conciergerie. 
Well knowing the fate that awaited her, her tran- 
quillity was unshaJten. Without being in the flower 
of yoath, she still retained many charms ; she was tall 
and elegant in figure; her physiognomy was very 
spiWffieUe, but her afflictions and her long detention 
had left upon her countenance traces of melancholy 
which tempered her natural vivacity. She had the 
soul of a republican in a body formed by the Graces 
and fashioned by refinement. There was something 
more in those large dark orbs, so full of softness and 
expression, than we usually see in the eyes of women. 
She often spoke at the grating with the liberty and 
courage of a great man. This republican language 
issuing from the mouth of a pretty French woman, 
for whom the scaffold was prepared, was one of the 
miracles of the Revolution to which one was not even 
yet accustomed. We all listened to her with a kind 
of rapt admiration. Her conversation was serious 
without being cold; she expressed herself with a 
purity and prosody which made of her language a 
kind of music, of which the ear was never wearied. 
She never spoke of the deputies who had just perished 
eave with respect, but without feminine pity for not 
having resorted to stronger measures. She indicated 
them most frequently under the name of our friends. 
Sometimes her sex conquered her, and we could 
perceive that she wept at the remembrance of her 
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child and her husband. This mixture of Datura 
tenderness and Btrength of mind rendered her yet' * 
more interesting. The woman who waited upon me 
told me one day, " Before you she collects all her 
strength, but in her clta/mher she remains sometijoes ihn 
houTu together against the window, weeping." 

Those tears cleansed her soul of the stains of enrym 
ambition, hatred, and in the shadow of death it shom 
forth pure and Inminons as when it brighte 
Roland's home at La Plati^re. 

There ia a passage in one of her writings of t 
period which reveals a heart-secret that bad new 
before seen the light. Here it is : ' And thou wht 
I dare not name, thou who wilt be better known ow 
day when our common misfortunes are lamented^ 
thou whom the most terrible of passions could ] 
prevent from respecting the barriers of virtue ; wills 
thou be afBicted to see me precede thee to 1 
place where none will prevent us from being unit«dt 
There fatal prejudices, arbitrary excluBiona, hate 
passions, and tyranny exist not. I go to await t 
there and to repose. Kemain still here below if i 
be an asylum open to honour, remain here to a 
the injustice which has proscribed thee. But ; 
Htabbom misfortune attaches an enemy to thy et^Wf^ 
do not permit a mercenary hand to bo raised upon 
thee ; die free, free as tbou hast lived, that that noble 
mind which is my justification, may complete it by 
thy last act.' 
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in those last days, when it was impossible that 
they should ever meet again, when love covXd tioi 
bring dishonour, the heart gave up its close-locked 
secret. But alas, the hope with which she closed the 
letter was not to be realised ; he whom she loved was 
doomed to meet a far less noble death than her own ; 
a rat's death, perishing, Heaven knows how, in a 
hole and half devoui-ed by brutes.* 

At last came the day of doom^ — to say of trial 
would be mocliery. Every word of her defence was 
drowned in the howls and invectives of the mob, 
Her face was pale as marble, but her eyes flashed and 
her lip quivered with scorn. ' I thank you,' she 
aaid calmly, ' for thinking me worthy to share the 
fate of the great men yon have murdered. I am 
going to the guillotine, but those who are sending 
me thither will not be long ere they foUow me. I go 
innocent, but they will come stained with blood, and 
you who applaud my execution will applaud theirs 
with equal zeal.' 

On her way to the guillotine the mob again as- 
sailed her with vile abuse j the furies, lashed to mad- 
ness by her beauty and calm demeanour, would b&ve 
dragged her from the tumbril and torn her limb from 
limb had not the guards protected her ; but not the 
quiver of a muscle denoted fear of their violence ; all 
her attention was concentrated on an aged man who 
shared the tumbril with her, in tending, soothing, 
■ Soe Buzot'a deuth, p, SOS, 
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and supporting him. She begged the executioner 1i( 
let him suffer first, that he might not be shocked bj*" 
the sight of her death. Her request was granted. 

She was clothed in pure white, and her black hair 
hung around her like a Spanish veil. Her beauty 
had assumed a spiritual character since her imprison- 
ment, and never in her brilliant »alon, amidst the , 
homage and adoration of the greatest men > 
France, did she look so lovelj as in that dark hoi 
of anguish. For a moment she stood upon the 
scaffold contemplating the statue of Liberty, which 
by a grim irony had been erected opposite the guil- 
lotine, ' Liberty,' she exclaimed sadly, ' what, 
crimes are committed in thy name ! ' Ay, the bitt 
truth which has dawned too late upon so many o 
noble yet rash enthusiasts has long since been i 
vealed to her — that which she had worshipped i 
the Sun God which was to illumine the world waa 
but a Gorgon-headed idol of the vilest clay. The 
awakening from her dream of a Paradise, peopled 
with the glorious forms of noble, free men and v 
tuous women, voluptuous with the universal harmoi 
of Nature, to the reality of sansculottism, darknei 
and massacre, must have been to her a pang % 
than death could give. 

The knife falls, and that same night all that' 
remained of that beauty which men had adored and 
women envied; of her whose name yet reBOonded 
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through Europe ; was cast into the common grave for 
the guillotifled at Clamart. 

'He will not survive me,' she said frequently 
when speaking of her husband ; and she was right. 
Upon receiving the tidings of his wife's esecntion 
M. Roland fled from his kindly shelter at Eouen, and 
wandered he cared not whither. The morning after 
his flight he was found by a peasant, lying stark 
and dead in a field of wheat. He had stabbed him- 
self to the heart. In hia pocket was found a written 
paper : a portion of its contents ran thus : — ' Who- 
ever you may be who find me lying here, respect my 
remains ; they aje those of a good man, who has con- 
secrated his entire life to the service of his fellow- 
beings, and who has died as he has Hved — virtuous 
and honest. Not fear but indignation caused me 
to quit my retreat. On the instant that I learned 
that my ivife had been beheaded I could no longer 
remain upon an earth sulhed by so many crimes.' 

The ruling passion was strong in death ! Amidst 
even the terrible despair of the last hours of his 
existence, he penned an eulogium upon himself! No 
further comment than has been already made is 
necessary to the elucidation of hia character. It 
was very shallow, and is very easily understood. 

But what shall be said of her, who at eight was a 
republican philosopher, at eleven a religious devotee, 
at eighteen a sceptic, and at thirty-seven a leader 
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of tte greatest political moTement of the modem. I 
world? To depict her in the varying and contra- 
dictory phases of her romantic life, has been the I 
object of the foregoing pages; therefore little mora I 
need be added. 

She was a grand woman, a brilliant woman, i 
woman of fine genius, a heroine — yet far from fault- 
less; for there was much of prejudice, of envy, 
and even of hardness and cruelty in her nature. 
In her days of political ascendency ambition was 
largely interwoven with her love of liberty. But hw^ 
last days redeemed all the errors of the past. Tfa^'fl 
fire that would have consiimed a less noble uatnxa.l 
only puriBed hers — calcined the dross that had cloa^-l 
around the diamond. 

Had she been a Iwppy woman she would never have 
been a great one. United to a man she could have 
loved, all the ardour and intensity 6f her great soul 
woidd have focussed in that passion ; all things would 
have been seen by and through that medium, and the 
whole world wotdd have been modified to her. But, 
united to a man whom, at the best, she could only 
esteem, the passion of her powerful soul, repressed 
in one direction, burst forth in another ; and thus, 
ehe who might have lived obscurely, and died with 
no other epitaph attached to her name but that of 
a doting wife, a fond mother, and an intellectual 
woman, passed into one of the heroines of history 1 
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extracted from one of the numbers of ' L'Ami i 
Peuple :' — 

' Bom with a senaitiTe heart, a fiery imagination, 
a frank and impetuoua character, a right mind, a 
heart that drank in all exalted passions, especially the 
love of glory, brought up in my father's house with the 
tendereat care, I arrived at manhood without ever 
having abandoned myself to the fury of my passionA* J 

' I owe to nature the stamp of my dispositioi 
but it ia to my mother I owe the development of ra* 
character. She it ia who implanted in my heaj 
love of justice and humanity. All the alms . 
bestowed upon the poor passed through my hands. 
At eight years old I could aot hear the sight of any 
ill-treatment exercised towards my fellow-creaturesj 
and the eight of cruelty or injustice excited mw 
anger as though it had been a personal outrage. 

'In early youth my health waa bad; I neva 
knew the pleaaurea and games of boyhood- Tra 
able and studious, my masters could do anythi 
with me by kindness. I was never punished bnt 
once ; 1 was then eleven years old ; I was shut up in 
jny room ; the punishment was unjust — I jumped 
out of the window into the street. 

' At this age the love of glory was my principi 
passion. At five I should have chosen to be i 
Bchoolraaster ; at fifteen, a professor ; at eighteen, 
an author ; at twenty, a, creative genius ; as I now 
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am ambitious of tlie glory of immolating myself for 
my country. ... I wrote eight volumes of meta- 
physics, twenty of physical science. , . . The quacks 
of the Corps Scientifique, D'Alembert, Condorcet, 
Laplace, Lalande, Monge, and Lavoisier, wish to be 
alone, and I could not even pronounce the titles of 
my worfca. During five years I groaned beneath thig 
cowardly oppresaion. When the Eevolntion was an- 
nounced by the convocation of the States-General, 
I soon perceived whither things were tending; 
and I began to entertain the hope of at length 
beholding humanity avenged, in aiding to burst her 
fetters, and of m.ounting to my right place.' 

The italics in both sentences are my own, aa the 
passages are highly suggestive. 

Such is his own account of himself. Such was 
Marat aa he appeared to Marat. 

Could this man ever have possessed a sensitive 
heart, a love of humanity, a horror of cruelty? 
Could he ever have been a docile child fondled by a 
mother? It may he so ; we have no means of dis- 
proving or even disputing the statements. Yet even 
accepting them as true, we can trace in them how 
the hopeful child developed into the monster man. 
The restless fever of mind creating a burning thirst 
for fame, now in one thing, now in another, ulti- 
mately in all, fed by a life of wandering through 
Switzerland, England, and France ; now as an author. 
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now as an empiric vending a nnlTeraal medicine, 
then SA a stable doctor. Feeble in health, of 
mediocre abilities, yet with a profound belief in the 
greatness of hia own talents, ever pursuing the 
phantom of glory, never approaching it; eternal dis- 
appointment and thwarted hopes fretting the acrid 
humours of a bilious temperament — every better feel- 
ing of his nature was gradually absorbed by its gall. 
Every being richer or more fortunate than himself 
was, to his jaundiced vision, leagued to crush him. 
Envy and the bruises inflicted upon intense vani^ 
by real and imaginary mortifications engendered a 
monomania of hatred against all aristocracy, whetli 
of birth or intellect, 

The two most sanguinary leaders of the KevoUi 
tion were martyrs to bile. What if their criu 
were due rather to the humours of the stomach tin 
to the humours of the brain ? What a satlra | 
would be upon pyschology ! * 

In 1774 he was teacher of the French language d 
Edinburgh, where he published a wort entitled ' 
Chains of Slavery,' which attracted some attentioi 
This waB followed soon afterwards by a book entitl 
' De I'Homme.' During the following fourteen yean \ 
he wrote various books upon chemistry, mathematios, | 
aod other sciences, in all of which he ran full tilt ' 

• MftTBt'i physioian rcnil " L'Ami ilu Ponplo " eveiy morning ; « 
sniclM wttn moTU tluui ordiimril]' hroeiotu, kt tied lam. 
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against established authorities. Against Lavoisier, 
the celebrated chemist, he was particularly viruleut, 
and continued so throughout hia life. He proposed 
to disprove Franklin's theory of Electricity, and 
Newton's theory of Optics : all fame and greatness 
in others, were torture to him, filling him with hatred 
and envy. In 1789 he published a work entitled 
' La Constitution,' the subject being laws and 
government. Here is a specimen of the style : — 

' When a man is in want of everything, he has 
a right to take from another the superfluity in which 
he is wallowing ; nay, more, he has a right to take 
from him necessary things, and rather than starve, 
has a right to cut his throat and devour his palpi- 
tating flesh.' — The Constitution, p. 6. 

But in the same work occurs the following pas- 
sage : — ' For great nations the monarchical form of 
government is the only one suitable, more especially 
for France. The prince ought to be responsible only 
to hia ministers, and his persou should be sacred.' 
Strange sentiments to be written in the first year 
of the Revolution by the future leader of democracy. 
He also declares equal division of lands and universal 
equality, although desirable, to be impossibla, Marat 
was never a Kepublican at heart ; a dictatorial des- 
potism over a society utterly purged of aristocratic 
distinctions, and all distinctions whatever, traa his 
idea. There should only be two gradi's, the people 
VOL. II. r^ 
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and the dictator. This is the purest ft>rm of abso- 
lute government. Extremes meet : rabid democracy 
and lawless despotism always join hands. 

At forty years of age he was a veterinary surgeon 
to the Comte d'Artois. Five years afterwards the 
Revolution burst forth. Into this he threw himself 
at once with tbe fury of a wild beast. His news- 
paper, ' L'Ami dii Peuple,' appeared, preaching its 
crusade of blood.* After the ^meute iu the Champ 
de Mars he wrote — ' Massacre two hundred thou- 
sand partisans of the ouctcti regime, and a 
fourth of the Assembly.' His arrest wna demanded 
by Lafayette and other members, and he saved 
himself only by flight. Then commenced a life of 
concealment. At one time hidden by Legendre, the 
butcher, in a cave; at another by Danton in the 
subterraneous cells of the convent of the CordelierB. 
Forth from these tiger dens issued fierce pamphlets, 
denouncing Jdng, queen, aristocracy, generals, officers, 
ministers, priests, members of the National Assembly, 
clamouring for the indiscriminate slaughter of people 
of whom he bad no knowledge, good or bad. And 
not only for slaughter, but torture: 'Brand thwm 
with hot irons, cut off their tliumbs, slit 
tODgfues,' he howled. 

* Even tB onri; ns 1789 it dwlnrcd tlinl ii wru necMMij tc 
ti^ht hnnilcHi JrputicaupoiirlghlcoalrumialliigBrJdaorUiaTuilaj 
witli Minbwa at theti b«B<I ! 



After the arrest of the royal family and the mas- 
sacre of the Swiaa Guards on the 10th of Anguat, he 
fearlessly emerged from hia lair, and marched throngh 
the streets with a crown of laurel upon hia head and a 
drawn sabre in his hand, amidst the acclamationa of 
the mob. But again and again the virulence of his 
language compelled him to seek shelter anew, for, 
with the currish spirit of a true demagogue, he fled at 
the first shadow of danger. But no matter where he 
might be, or to what strait or condition he might be 
reduced, ' L'Ami du Peuple ' never failed to appear 
each morning. His industry waa prodigious. The 
whole of this journal, which was never less than 
eight octavo pagea, at times sixteen, was written by 
himself daily without any assistance. While others 
were enforcing the principles of the Revolution from 
the tribune of the Club and the Assembly, he was 
ever at his desk enforcing them with hia pen. In 
the damp and darkness of these subterraueoua 
abodes he contracted the seeds of a hideous leprous- 
like disease. When he again appeared upon the 
upper earth he was scarcely recognisable, so frightful 
had he become ! 

His home waa a small chamber in the Rue St. 
Honore : hia companion a young and beautiful 
woman, the wife of his printer, who had abandoned 
all for this monster, whom ahe adored as the bene- 
factor of the human race ! Here, except when absent 
a2 
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at the Convention or the Jacobins, which was seldom, \ 
he waa always to be found. On a table within his I 
reach was a pair of loaded pistols — he lived in eon- ' 
stant dread of asaasslnatiou — around him were piles 
of newspapers and pamphlets, letters, lists of pro- I 
scriptions, and all the litter of an editor's c 
and, of all things in the world, a Bible usually lay \ 
open before him ! Yes, this man professed religion I ■ 
' The Revolution is in the Gospel,' he used to say, 
' Nowhere is the cause of the people more energeti- I 
(.-iLlly pleaded, or more maledictions heaped upon tltft | 
beads of the rich and powerful of this world ! ' &i I 
these things to him, as \a the Puritans and Cot&> | 
naniers of old, lay its charm.* 

The 5th of July 1792 will be a marked date in I 
the revolutionary calendar, for on that day the hot- j 
blooded young enthusiast Barbarous marches out <^ \ 
Marseilles at the head of five hundred and seventeen \ 
Marseillaises, armed with muskets and sabres, dravring' I 
with them three pieces of cannon, Their destinatioA 1 
is Paris. Onwards they march along the roads and 1 
through the cities of the south, of the centre, of the 1 
north, whose people look trembling and aghast at I 
this strange procession of wild, fierce, dark-visagod 1 
men. At length they come within sight of Paris; 

• SimngB, thnt the two moal mililew htrmes of the Rfliolntio^ I 
Hittu: uid liobcspirRf, alone profeaied reremiiM for rtligion. 



terrified rnmour has long since preceded them. Hark ! 
borne upon the wind, faintly at first, then louder 
and LOUDEB and LOUDER, until the hoarse music 
almost drowns the tramp of the feet, comes a strange 
melody, choruased by sis huiidred voices ; every 
town and village through which these pilgrims have 
passed has listened and thrilled to that chant. 
What a strange power there dwella in those notes — 
they make the heart leap, the eyes flash, the hands 
grasp at imaginary weapons ; they stir the soul to 
its inmost depths, until it longs to dare and to do. 
Such notes of power have never been heard in this 
world before; it might be the chant of the Buinenides; 
it will be the chant of the Furies ! Of what deeds of 
blood will it be the rhythm ! It will be sung by the 
purest and the vilest, by the innocent child, by the 
young virgin, by the bravest enthusiast, by age tot- 
tering upon the brink of the grave, by the loathsomest 
of women, by the vilest of ruffians ; and to all it 
shall bear but one meaning. It shall be heard at the 
feast and in the prison-ceU ; upon the guillotine and 
on the battle-field ; it shall incite men to the grandest 
and the basest deeds j to liberty and to massacre ; 
it shall be the hope of the oppressed and yet the 
despair of the innocent ; it shall swell great hearts 
with triumph and sink them with fear ; it shall be a 
signal of murder, a hymn of death, a cry of victory. 
Ere long Europe will shudder at even the name of 



this terrible song, which shall be carried over i 
whole civiliBed world — the Fiery Cross of sound 
What then is thia song 'whose notes rustle like i 
flag dipped in gore,'* nud are more potent than thQil 
strains of Orpheus' or Amphion's Ijre ? It is TKi| 
VOICE OP THE Revolution, THE HYMN OF THH 
MA.RSEILLAISE, that Paris, with qaickened breatl 
listens to for the first time. 

Barbaroui bad once been a pupil of Marat's, 
immediately upon his arrival in Paris sought out hufffl 
old instructor, as being oue of the great leaders < 
that movement into which he and his five hund« 
and seventeen had cast their fortunes — and theiej 
heads. 

' Give me,' cried Marat, ' two hundred Neapolib 
armed with daggers, and I will raise the Revolutim 
through France. Anarchy cannot cease until twoj 
hundred thousand beads have fallen. Let all 
monarchists, moderatiats, constitutionalists, 
partisans of the foreigner he collected in tbe street* 
and there slaughtered.' 

' But good patriots might fall in sucb an indiscrt* J 
minate massacre,' urged Barbaroux. 

' What if ten such fall in every hundred ? Ninet 
traitors will have been destroyed. But cut down i 
those who possess carriages and servants and wei 
fine clothes, and jon cannot be far wrong. T)itt| 
* Lomiutine. 
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dagger is the only weapon suitable to the free man ; 
with that he can destroy his enemy at the corner of 
a street or in the midst of an army.' 

The king, the queen, the court, were overthrown ; 
the great were falling beneath the guillotine or flying 
from Paris, and yet the people still cried for bread. 
The misery increased daily. Gold and silver almost 
disappeared ; paper money called ' assignats ' took 
their places, with the usual results that attend an 
artificial currency — continued depreciation of value. 
Artisans who lived by the luxurious wants of the 
rich could obtain no employment. No person would 
invest capital, the fields were ill-cultivated, no new 
buildings were erected, trade was utterly prostrated, 
and provisions rose enormoualy in price. Now the 
aristocrats had grown scarce ' L'Ami du Peuple ' fulmi- 
nated its thunders against the bourgeoinie. ' Pillage 
the shops ! hang the shopkeepers at their doors ! ' 
was its cry. 

In vain did the moderate party endeavour to 
silence these appeals to assassins ; Marat had become 
the idol of the mob, the most powerful man of the 
Revolution, Boldly, to their faces, he demanded the 
heads of the Plaine and the Gironde. Appalled by 
his audacity, in sheer desperation, the Convention 
voted, by a large majority, that he should be cited 
before it to answer for his words. The movement 
served only to secure him a greater triumph. Crowds 
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of the vilest ofFacoarings of Paris filled the atre 
shoutiiig ' Yiva I'ami du peuplet A has les modSrSan 
The assassins of September surrounded the building 
pressed round the entrance, upon the stairs, into t 
Aseerably, brajidishing their knives and howling dow 
his accnaera. In this free republican court ot jusH 
but one side must be heard^the popular one. 

The accusers tremble for their lives, and — hot 
ably acquit him of all charges! His friends i 
him upon their shoulders, crown him with garlanda" 
of oak, form a procession, and with howls of rejoicing 
bear him through the streets. The citizens, terror- 
struck, close their shops and shut themselves ap in 
their houses. To proclaim their contempt for consti- 
tuted authority, the mob carry him back to the Conven- 
tion and set him in the tribune ; all the Girondiat« 
rise and leave the halt, to express their disapprobation 
of the proceedings. After uttering an ijiflammatory 
speech he b borne to the Jacobins. His reception is 
tremendous ; they rise en missc, cheering until the 
gloomy walls re-echo their voices ; they fawn and 
flatter and bow down to worship before their filthy 
Moloch. The streets of Paris are illuminated— 
anarchy goes mad with joy- 
As a startling contrast to this lurid picture of 
savage turbulence, I will present another, bequeathed 
to us by Murat's sister.* ' Danton, Desmoolina, 
• Tbis womun, wlio lived until UW in lie atst bait of tliB niu 
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Marat loved from time to time to go away together 
and repose their souls in the sweet serenity of Nature. 
The Fi'iend of the People showed himself in these 
promenades to be the moat pleasant of companions. 
The view of the harvest-fields, of the trees half- 
stripped of their leaves, of the river bordered with 
rushes, enlivened a Uttle bis imagination clouded by 
the labours and tempests of the town. He walked 
with a alight stoop and his head leaning to the right 
aide. In this contrast between the fury of the Eevo- 
lution and the siienee and deep solemnity of the sun- 
set, under the trees or on the bank of the stream, a 
league from Paris, the three friends bad then before 
their eyes the two eternal faces of the world. History 
and Nature — God in movement and God in repose.' 
What a marvellously strange picture this, of these 
three men of blood, this triumvirate of Neros, 
wandering upon the hanks of the peaceful river, 
gazing pensively upon the setting sun, their hearts 
perhaps, for the moment, filled with gentleness and 
soft emotions, and on the morrow inciting ruffianism 
to massacre, and dooming to death hundreds of 
innocents ! 

From the day of his triumph none dared dispute 
with Marat in the Convention ; to oppose his decrees, 
though ever so mildly, was to evoke wrath and threats 

■, nnd helievod bim to 
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of death from his bravoea. Whenever he appeal 
even Dantou and Robespierre ceded the tribune 1 
him. ' Fifty years of anarchy await you,' he cried, 
'from which you will be relieved only by a Dictator, 
a true patriot and statesman,' By the law of the 
Republic such a proposition was punishable with 
death. But when the Commune murmured threaten- 
ingly he drew a pistol from his bosom and swore that 
he would shoot himself there upon the spot shotild 
they decree his arrest.* The mob uttered a fierce 
shout, and pressed forward to support its idoh The 
Commune shrank back dismayed. 

Day by day his loathsome disease, inflamed by 
the tumults of his life, continued to grow upon liirn ; 
the mob-idol was paasing away, his very hours wei-e 
numbered. A bath afforded the only assuagement 
to his torture, and in that he passed the greater 
portion of both day and night. But as death came 
nearer his thirst for blood grew more insatiable ; he 
dreaded its approach only because it would snatch 
from him the power of immolating more victima. 
Lying in his bath, with a book supported on a plank 
opeu before him, he unceasingly mseribed fre»h 
names for the guillotine. He had already marked 
down two thousand five hundred of Lyons, tliree 
■ Marat from thd first persiBtentlj sdrocated tha el-ction of a 
dilUlor; la thig be vas prabablj eecri-lly uigod bjr Dnnton uiil 
BobeapieiTe, both af wtiom deair«l U grasp it, uid tu make brn VbKx 
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thoiisajid of Maraeillea, twenty-eight thousand of 
Paris, and three hundred thousand of Brittany and 
Calvados, when the vengeance of God closed his 
horrible career. 

Let ns turn aside for a time from the foul details 
of this monstrous life — from the scent of blood, which 
fills onr nostrUa and oppresses us like a nightmare — 
to the contemplation of quite another picture. 

Charlotte Corday * was by descent doubly noble ; 
her lineage was aristocratic, of the family of d'Armens, 
and she was the granddaughter of Pierre Comeille, 
the great dramatist. But, like many scions of the 
old French nobility,! her father was a poor man — ^a 
petty farmer, tUling his own ground, living by the 
daily labour of his hands. Nevertheless He was 
a man of parts, and an enthusiastic partisan of the 
Eevolution. Her childhood differed little from that 
of a Norman peasant girl ; her garb was the same ; 
and at haymaking and harvest time she helped in 
the field-work. Later in life an old maiden lady, a 
relation, adopted her. Henceforth her life was more 
worthy of her birth. Lamartine X thus describes her 
new home : — 

'Off an old-fashioned secluded street in Caen stood 

In the ' Biogruphia UniTerei-llc ' her name is written Charlotte de 
Cordaj' d'Armens. 

tPoeVol. I. p. 295. 
J History of Girondists. 
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an ancient habitation, witli grey walla, weathep- 
atained, and dilapidated by time. It was called Le 
Grand Manoir. A fountain covered with moss stood 
in an angle of the courtyard. A narrow low doorway, 
with fluted lintels uniting in an arch over the top, 
showed the worn steps of a winding staircase which 
led to the upper storey. Two windows, with octa- 
gonal panea of glass framed in leadwork, dimly lit 
the staircase and the empty chambers. The mistj 
daylight in this antique obscure abode impressed on 
it the character of vagueness, mystery, and melan<- 
choly, which the human fancy delights to see folded 
like a shroud over the cradle of deep thoughts and 
the homes of strongly-imaginative minds,* 

Here, in this dreamy solitude, in the deep 
shadows of the old courtyard, sat Charlotte in the 
summer days, dreaming over the pages of Plutarch 
or Bousseau ; no sound of rude actual life to jar 
upon her meditations ; only the rustle of the leaves 
and the fiowera shaking their perfume into the sanltt 
air. or the sweet songs of the birds and the sleepy 
monotonous music of the old fountain. Her soul 
was filled with the spirit of the antique world, as her 
features were moulded in the finest form of Greek 
beauty — the oval face, the delicately-chiselled nose, 
the ripe lips. ' Her hair,' writes Lamartine, ' seemed 
black when fastened in masses around her head, but 
golden at the points of the tresses, like ears of ripi 
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corn ; her eyes of a colour variable aa the wave of 
■the ocean, which borrows its tint from the shadow 
or the sunbeam — blue when she reflected, almost 
Uack when called into animated plaj.' 

Out of the books of Greece and Eome she had 
created for her contemplation a beautiful world, in 
which there should be no more oppression, no more 
tings and princes, no more cruel distinctions of rank, 
no more poverty, no more suffering ; but iu which 
there should be a universal brotherhood between all 
men — all happy and equal in the sight of God and 
man,* Alaa! how maay noble souls have been wasted 
in such visions ! In the first tidings of the Eevolu- 
taon that burst upon her quiet home she beheld the 
realisation of her romance. Formed by nature for 
love, her poverty, dependent position, and modest 
pride closed her heart against such thoughts ; and 
these noble virtues and that exquisite tenderness of 
aoul that would have made of man's home a paradise 
were wholly concentrated upon a pure unselfish ado- 
ration of freedom and her country. It was to the 
Girondists that she gave all her sympathies, for in 
them she beheld the reflection of those ancient re- 
publican virtues at whose shrine she worshipped. 

But soon dark images begin to break in upon her 
fair visions. Over the length and breadth of France 



• Might we not imagiiiB tbitt we am reading ir 
of Jeanne Pblipon 7 
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roll the echoes of the September maasacrea ; like the 
mutteriiigs of a. distant tempest come the ehrieks o( 
the slaughtered, and athwart the bright horizon, thafe 
was but now illumined by the glorious sun of liberty, 
gather the lurid clouds from Paris, Mingled with 
those echoes cornea the name of Marat as the demon 
■who has let loose the storm — the arch-mnrderer. AH 
other actors in the terrible drama (so say the echoes) 
are but subordinates to this evil star. The Qirond- 
ists are fugitives ; Madame Eoland is in prison ; day 
by day the influence of anarchists and murderers 
grows stronger. 

A sad blow is this news to Charlotte. Is the 
tyranny of kingcraft to be superseded OBly bj a 
tyranny yet more cruel and revolting ? Is there no 
way to save the republic of her dreams, that day by 
day is vanishing in a mist of blood ? Sitting in the 
shadow of the dark grey walla, with the moss-grown 
fountain whispering the story of some Norman Are- 
thusa in her ears, Plutarch lying open upon her 
knees, with dejected face and saddened eyes, thas 
ponders the beautiful enthusiast. In that grand old 
book, from which so many heroes of the Revolution 
have drawn inspiration, she is seeking the answer to 
her questions. Again and again she reads the im- 
mortal stories of self-sacrifice that tell how often the 
immolation of one man saved a country; bow one 
opposed himself single-handed to an army ; how 



ilunged into a gulf; how another died upon the 
-field of battle, and another smote the tyrant with his 
idagger, 

Brooding thus by day and dreaming thus by 
night, her mind grows pregnant, and out of the 
chaos of her thoughts rises a shadowy idea ; unde- 
fined, unacknowledged for a time, but hourly per- 
fecting its form and growing in strength, until it 
masters its creator and bends her to its will. Be- 
neath its influence she grows pale and ill ; her friends 
become alarmed, and question her ; but she evades 
their soHcitude and prepares herself by secret medi- 
tation for a terrible self-imposed task. 

War has been declared, and the youth of France 
flock eagerly to the frontiers. From Caen go forth 
six thousand volunteers ; among them is one whose 
whole soul is devoted to Charlotte; she has given 
him her portrait ; did she allow her heart free play 
alie would give him that, but again, like Jeanne 
Phlipon, her pride will not permit her to become a 
portionless wife, and so she stifles her love. From 
one of the windows of Le Grand Manoir she sees 
him march down the street, waves him an adieu, 
and turns aside to hide her tears. Their eyes will 
never meet again in this world. She knows it ; 
happily for him he does not. 

Her terrible idea now fuUy matured, she takes 
steps for its execution. Barbarous is at Caen ; he 
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will assist her to the first atep of her design; she 
seeks an introduction to him, eagerly questions hita 
upon the state of Paris, upon the prospects of his 
party; his gloomy answers strengthen her resolo- 
tioiL The gossips smile and whisper at these inter- 
■yiews with the handsome young Girondist. Alas ! 
they little think how speedy and how sad will be her 
Tindication. It is not love that is in her soul, but 
martyrdom — for him and for his party. 

One day she astonishes her friends by informing 
tbem that she is going to Paris to lay before tlia 
Convention the claims of an exiled friend. In vain 
they attempt to dissuade her from her purpose ; she 
bids them a tender adieu, and sends a brief note to 
her father to say that she is going to England, that 
he must forget her, for she hopes that her idea being 
executed she will fall a sacrifice to the fury of the 
mob ere she can be identified. And so, with a letter 
to a M. Duperret, a Girondist, obtained from Ba«^ 
baroux, she starts in the diligence for Paris. 

Accident frostrates her plan as she has at first 
conceived it, and obliges her to depend upon her own 
eSbrts to gain admission to Marat's presence. SIm 
writes a letter in which she tells him slie is the 
bearer of momentous intelligence concerning tlie 
affairs of Caen, and requests an interview. To this 
she receives no reply. She then writea a second, u 
followB : — 
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* Did you have my letter ? I cannot believe it, as 

they refused admittance to me. I hope to-morrow 
you will grant the interview T request. I repeat, I 
have secrets to disclose to you most important for 
the safety of the republic. Besides, I am persecuted 
for the cause of liberty ; I am unhappy, and that I 
am 80 should give me a claim upon your patriotism,' * 
On the afternoon of the day appointed she sallies 
forth from the house of M. Perretier, whosfe hospi- 
tality she liaa accepted during her sojourn in Paris. 
Alas ! it will cost him and all hie family their lives. 
She ia dressed in pure white, a scarf is thrown 
across her shoulders, a Normandy cap ia upon her 
head, and her hair ia bound with broad green ribbon. 
She buys a long, keen knife ; concealing it beneath 
her dress she walks quickly towards the Rue Et. 
Honor^. The sun has set, the evening is closing in, 
the light in the streets is growing dim, when she 
presents herself at Marat's house. She walks into the 
outer room ; all is bustle and business ; the ' Journal 
de la Bepublique,' the successor of ' L'Ami du Peuple,' 
has just come from the press ; people are busy fold- 
ing the copies, which messengers are waiting to 
carry to their destinations. But little attention is 
Tonchsofed to the stranger. She requests to see 



* The false pTetencfs under whifh ehe gained admisEloD to the 
tyrant occasioned the only remoraB she ever folt. To lier exulted 
imrtginnlJun auch eubterfuges were a blot npon her misBion. 

VOL. II. fi 
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Marat. Albertine, the woman with whom he co- 
habits, comes forward ; she eyes the beautiful face 
and form of the visitor with anything but favour. 
She fears a rival ! She is jealou6 of her hideous 
lover! She informa Charlotte, in no gentle accents, 
that ahe cannot see him — he is in his ba,th. They 
are standing close to the door of the inner room. 
Marat overheara the discussion, and calls to Alber- 
tine to ask what it is about. She goes to him, cloaeB 
the door behind her, but retnrna in a few seconda^Fj 
with a lowering visage, to bid the intrudei 
The next instant Charlotte is standing in the lion^ 
den ; the door is again closed, but Albertine stands 
without, with her ear against the crevice, to oatch 
the business of this importunate woman. 

It ie a small room, dimly lit even at noondiM 
now more than half dark ; in the centre ia a hl^ 
bath, nearly filled with water. Out of it rise 
head, shoulders, and arms of the man she seeks, 
is, as usual, busily writing down in his book 1 
names of new victims for the guillotine. He tellg 
her to approach. Appalled by the horror of her 
coming act, but with no thought of recedijig, no 
quiver of irresolution, she advances like one in J 
dream and stands close against the bath. He a 
her if ahe has just come from Caen ; she i 
([uietlj in the affirmative. He theu asks the nstn 
of tte deputies who have taken refuge there. 
repeats them while he notes them down. Her oppi 
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tunity ia slipping away, yet she cannot summon the 
impulse to strike. ' Before they are a week older 
their heads shall fall 1 ' he cries exultingly. 

Those words are his last ; the impulse ia given, 
and the long, keen knife ia buried in his heart.. 
With one cry he expires, and his murderess stands 
rooted to the spot, gazing fascinated upon her victim, 
with the bloody weapon in her hand. 

The cry has reached those without; in an instant 
they are in the room, a man strikes her down with 
a chair, and Albertine, uttering terrible shrieks, 
ti-amplea upon her aenaeless body. And there lies 
the corpse, banging half way oiit of the bath, looking 
as though life had been extinguished in a lake of 
blood. 

Like lightning the ciy is carried through the 
streets — ' Marat has been assassinated ! * From every 
quarter rush scared and vengeful crowds, from whose 
frantic rage the gendarmes guard the prisoner at the 
peril of their lives. To the mob this news sounds 
like the death-knell of its reign. To the friends of 
order it gives new life. But ail Paris is agitated 
to its centre, consternation is stamped "upon every 
countenance. Men ask each other in fearful whispers 
' What next P ' A sense of terror and foreboding 
is upon the city. 

Pour days afterwards she ia standing |n the pre- 
sence of the Eevolutionary TribunaL The evidence 
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of the cutler who sold her the knife is taken, of those 
who captured lier red-handed, 'All theee details 
are needless,' she answers calmly ; ' it is I who killed 
Marat.' ' By whose instigation ? ' demands Fouquier 
Tinville- ' By no one's,' she answers in the same 
tone. ' What tempted you, then ? ' he again de- 
mands. * His crimes,' she replies. ' I have kilh 
one man to save a hundred thousand ; a villain 
save innocents ; a savage wild beast, to give r< 
to my country. I was a Republican before the Kevo^ 
lation. I never wanted p-nergy. Seeing civil war 
upon the point of lighting up a.Il France, and per- 
suaded that Marat was the principal author of these 
disasters, I have elected to make a sacrifice of my 
life to save my country.' A young advocate 
deavours to plead her youth, her sex, her enthusi 
But all is useless, and the doom of death is { 
nonneed. There is only one circumstance distresses 
her, having involved in her fate the excellent M. 
Perretier and his family ; she begs mercy for them, 
assuring her judges, in the most solemn terms, 
they knew nothing of her design. She might as 
plead to wolves. 

That same evening, attired in a red chemise, 
garb of assassins, with her long bright hair Q.o^ 
over her shoulders, the tumbril bears her to the gailkv 
tine. Her beauty, but, above all, tlte pm^, sublime 
soul that shines through her eyes and ii 



lier whole countenance, subdnes even the rough mob 
that follow her ; their execrations die in their throats, 
some eyea take off their hataand reverently salute Iier, 
and many savage eyes are bedewed with teara of pity 
for her youth and beauty. The women, the furies of 
the guillotine, alone are merciless ; aa is their wont to 
all, they assail her last moments with yells, impreca- 
tions, and obscenities. But these sounds fall unheeded 
upon her ears. With au unfaltering step she mounts 
to the scaffold, stands for an instant looking down 
calmly upon the multitude ; then with the serenity 
of a martyr she lays her neck in the groove, the knife 
descends, and all is over. The brutal executioner 
holds up the severed head by the hair, and strikes 
it upon the cheek. It has been said that a blush 
followed the blow, as though life survived long 
enough to feel the insult. The mob, its transient 
gleam of humanity passed away, received the act 
with a yell of delight. 

Two touching romances marked her death. 
Among the spectators of her trial waa a young 
German named Adam Lux; fascinated by her 
extraordinary beauty and sublime self-devotion, he 
conceived for her a' passionate love at first sight. 
He followed her to the guillotine and saw the end. 
After her death he wrote and published a ' Defence of 
Charlotte Corday.' He waa seized by the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal and condemned to death. His last words 
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were, * Thank God, I aliall die for her ! ' When 1 
joung Norman wlio had marched away with th€ '' 
volunteers of Caen heard of her execution, he returned 
broken-hearted to bis native vOlage. A few months, 
and bis soul had gone to seek hers whom he had so 
truly loved. His last request was that her por- 
trait and letters should be buried in the cofiin with.^ 
liim. 

There is one portrait of her still extant. 
uppears in it as she was attired for execution. 
Lead alone is perfect, the body is only sketchei 
The impatience of a fraternal government prevent! 
its completion. It is in the possession of 
descendants of M. Hauer, the artist. 

As Madame Koland was the grandest and tniM 
brilliant woman of the Revolution, so Charlotte Con 
was the purest and most subUme ; in her alone bun 
the pure fire of patriotism undiiumed by envy, selHsh- 
ness, or ambition ; not even the pages of Plutarch 
record a more glorious act of self-devotion, nor 
does all history contain a truer martyr. She rid 
the world of the most atrocious monster that ever 
cumbered it, but her immolation utterly destroyat 
those for whom she died— the Giroudista 
Moderatists — and secured the triamph of 
Jacobins whom she abhorred. But amidst the hideooR 
horrors of the Revolution the sad image of the 
beautiful enthusiast is that of an angel strayed aud. 
lost in the halls of Pandemonium. 



The Aaeemblj decreed Marat an altar, and that 
he should be worshipped as a god ! Mirabean was 
dug out of hia tomb to make room for him. Hia 
heart waa taken out, embalmed, and placed in the 
most precious urn which had once belonged to the 
crown, and suspended from the roof of the HaU of 
Convention. In a pamphlet written, something in 
the form of a prayer, about this time, occur these 
words : — ' heart of Jesus, heart of Marat ! O 
sawed heart of Jesus, sacred heart of Marat !' 
Yes, a species of worship wa^ actiially vouchsafed to 
thia monster ; in the Cordeliers an altar was raised 
to him ; and on the 21st of September his apotheoaia 
was celebrated ! 

A little time after the Jacobin Club waa disperaed, 
however, a journalist informed the sapient cHoyens 
that Marat had at one time drawn up a theory of 
constitution in which he held that a king was 
necessary to Fance. Upon which the sweet throats 
yelled forth, 'A bos Marat, c'est unroyaliste!' Has 
busts,* which adorned (?) every public place, were 
broken, those which were in private houses were cast 
from the windows, and, as a climax to the reaction, 
hia body waa turned out of its Pantheon into the 
common sewer of the Ene Montmartre ! 

Were not these things so ghastly one could 
almost laugh at these wretched apes, these foola of 



• It is siiid that ihcr 
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power, these ghouls and vampires tiiat feasted tbi 
vengeance upon the dead. 

The character of such a man affords but lit^j 
scope for analysis. He was essentially the 
preaentative of the naob ;* the only oiie who really 
sj-mpatliised with the lowest stratum of society ; 
■who recognised its position in the Republic. He v 
of it by nature ; fierce, turbulent, hating even i 
shadow of coercion or euperiority, insatiate forblo( 
happy only in anarchy, unreasoning, swayed by evt 
impulse that led to destruction, ever destroyiq 
never creating, merciless, pitiless, a slave to t 
evil passion. He imitated it iu its dress, in ita 
habits, in its filth, and it was his glory to do so. To 
this condition he would have levelled all mankind. 
Like all demagogues, be was a coward, brave only 
with his pen and in his words j while inciting others 
to revolt, he fled at the first approach of personal 
danger, leaving his dupes to bear the brunt. He was 
once flogged in the streets by Westennann, an officer 
of Dumouriez's, whose bead he had been constantly 
demanding; and he took his chastiseniGnt rery 
tamely until ho fonud himself surrounded by lug 
bullies ; then he hectored and shrieked and foamed 
and howled for blood like a demoniac. He was a 
brave man behind a sheet of paper or when the mob 
waa behind him. He was at once the most extreme 

* In using the eipneiiiaii ' mah,' I do not intend here or clieThm 
to indicate tkepetplt, bat iinplf tlio ril^nnt i>f [lie great cities. 
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of democrats, and the most absolute of tyrants. 
Liberty, to him, bore but one signification — the pro- 
pagandiam and enforcement of Ma own principles. 
No man should have spoken, lived, or thought but 
as be directed ; he would have controlled not only 
the actions, but the very hearts, of men. Every 
mind should have been remodelled, cut, trimmed, and 
exactly fitted to his own. All humanity should have 
been but multiplied and inferior images of himself — 
should have borne but one aspect — Mae at. In 
that hideous body was enshrined the perfect type of 
unlimited democracy, which, from the times of Greece 
and Rome unto the Paris Commune, and so on to aJl 
ages to come, has been, is, and will be, the bloodiest, 
narrowest, blindest, most besotted, and most bigoted 
of despotisms. 

Marat is the darkest blot upon the history of the 
Bevolution. Each one of his fellow-asaassins pos- 
nessed some redeeming virtue ; but this man, like 
the hyajna, loved blood for blood's sake. Danton, 
Eobespieire, St. Just, have their apologists, their 
admirers ; but did ever any man, except, perhaps, a 
French Communist or an English SociaUst, write or 
utter one word in praise or extenuation of Marat ?* 
Bloody was his life, bloody was his death, and accursed 
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DANTON: 

'the MIRABEAU op the 8AN8CDLOTTES.' 

Theke was Bomething of Mirabeau in Danton ; 
something of the same defiant boldness ; somet'.hing 
of the same spontaneity of action ; a touch of the 
same genei-osity and attractiveness; a similarity of 
vices; much of the same prophetic foresight that 
beheld coming events afar off. But the something 
was of Mirabeau minus the poetry and the soul. 
Spit-e of his genius, Danton was all earth^earthy^ 
Danton had a greater sympathy with Mirabeau t 
with any of the other leaders of the Revolution, 
always spoke of him with the highest respect. He 
said egotistically, ' Nature has cast but two men in 
the mould of statesmen — myself and Mirabeau — 
after that she broke the mould.' Both these mu 
perceived that a republic could never be permanent" 
both plotted for the inevitable to be — the restomti 
of monarchy. Had Mirabeau lived, Danton woi 
have been saved from the commission of his blacky 
crimes ; and, mastei-ed and supported by that ^ 
intellect, might have become a destroyer of anai 
and a benefactor to his country. 
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Jacques Georgea Danton was bom at Arcis-siir- 
Aube, in the year 1759. He was descended from a 
good middle-class family. His father died while he 
was yet a child, and his mother re-married a manu- 
facturer of the town. This man proved a kind step- 
father, treated the boy well, even indulgently, and 
himself superintended his education. Like Mirabean, 
lie was terribly ngly, and terribly scarred by small- 
pox. Like Mirabeau, he won the love of all who 
knew him. By-and-by he was sent to study at 
Troyes. Here he became the favourite both of 
masters and pupils, and at the same time the idlest 
and moat turbulent of scholars. Yet he was do 
dunce ; by the quickness of his apprehension he kept 
pace in learning with the most industrious. He was 
gifted with that itlai of mind that at a glance, 
almost intuitively, grasps a subject and its details, to 
masterwhich the plodding intellect spends days of toil 
and brain-racking. In his love of freedom, hatred of 
restraint, defiance of authority, and wild turbulence 
of disposition, were the germs of the future revolu- 
tionist. At school be acted in boyish games the 
coming life of the man — /le ;played at rebelliong! It 
was his passion to mount on a stool, and by his fierce 
harangues to incite his play-fellows to imaginary 
revolts — to excite op calm tliem as lie cliose — to make 
tbem the puppets of his mood. He was nicknamed 
Catiline. But as the loving reproaches of his wife 
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could thereafter draw from Ms eyes tears of peuil 
for the massacres of September, so could a look 
pain, a fond caress from his mother, calm the wildest 
mood of the boy, and bring him sobbing to her feet. 

Destined for the law he completed his studies in 
the college of Louis le Grand, after which he became 
clerk to an avocat. From the grounds where he sjid 
his friends took their recreation the towers of the 
Bastille could be seen looming in the distance. 
' That huge fortress that seems to hang above our 
heads, clouds me, oppresses me,' he would cry. ' Ah, 
when shall we see it swept away P Should that daj 
come,' he would add, shaking his fist, 'I will give 
it a good stroke with the pickaxe.' 

In 1787, his friends purchased for him the ol 
of Advocate of the King's Council. 

About the same time he married the daughter of! 
Charpentier, a CmUrolleur dee Fermes,* to whom he 
passionately attached. They lived in an unassnming 
house in the Kue de Commerce and had for visitors 
Camilla Dcsmoulins, Dautou's old schoolfellow. 
Potion, and other democrats, who came there to talk 
heroics and sedition, according to the fashion of the 
time. The life of this newly-wed couple promised to 
be uneventful enough. That promise would hare 






■ Nrarl; nil Danton'i liiognphFrs dMcribe hui fsther-in-Uw m ■ 
l(nnannde.«cllar : il ia tru« tbkt hg otmid ana a! llir lutp-al iBiooniuI* 
•tUbliBjimnats in Pwii, but he did oot uK \heni himmU. Uiw; > mn 
of coniidomblo muU. 
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l>een fulfilled had there been no French devolution. 
But here was the very man of men to rush, heart and 
Boul, into sucli a movement. He vraa ambitious : 
under the old order of things he was nothing, never 
would be anything ; in the storm and confusion of 
changes he would be in his natural element and must 
rise to power and consideration. ' Tou are beneath, 
place yourselves above ; that is the whole secret of 
the Eevolution.' Snch was his motto. Consequently 
when the States- General arrived in Paris he eagerly 
sought the society of Mirabeau and the more 
prominent members of the Assembly ; he passed bis 
days in the Palais de Justice and the cofFee-houses, 
and his nights at the Breton, afterwards called the 
Jacobin, Club. He attached himself to the extreme 
party of the Eevolution, who after a time seceded 
from the Jacobins as being too lukewarm,* and 
created a new elub which was called the CorddierB, 
from the building in which its meetings were held 
having formerly been a convent of that order. And 
of this club Danton soon became the most prominent 
man. His gigantic stature, powerful voice, strikingly 
ugly face, brought out into relief by the dark masses 
of hair that hung around it like a mane, always com- 

■ During the Batiier Btagea of the Revolution, the Jacobins hiild 
tlio mpdiuni position botweBo the violent principlea of the Cordeliers 
and the raodprnta lojaliem of the Fenillans (the last mot in the convent 
of the Fcuillans), of which Lftfayette was the head and the repreaanUtive 
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mandeil attention. He did not aspire to the \ 
of rhetoric, but he had a wondei-ful rude eloqnei 
his words were sparks of fire struck from his 
turbulent soul, that kindled his heai-ers to deeds i 
violence. Michelet thus picturesquely describes him 
presiding at this club : — ' Who presides yonder ? 
Surely the King of Terrors himself ! What a fright- 
ful visage has that Danton ! Is this a Cyclop or some 
goblin ? That large face so awfully seared by small- 
. pos, with its small dull eyes, looks like a brooding 
volcano,* No, that is not a man, but the very 
elements of confusion, swayed by madness, fury, and 
fatality ! Look I he has distorted his mouth and j 
the windows shake at his voice.' 

At first this huge ugly Titan, with his stridi 
voice and uncouth manner,waa looked coldly upon )| 
the grandees of the Assembly ; regarded as a forw: 
pushing fellow, with more impudence than braiii 
The eagle eye of Mirabeau alone detected the valne 
and latent talent of the man. His dSbvX as a politi- 
cian was not successful. He had been deputed ] 
the Cordeliers to present some observations upoa'lj 
form of certain commissions issued to the oSicer^ 
the National Guard. The fiery audacity of hia sp* 
such as had never sounded in legislative ears bel 

* David bvgnii to Uk<? bis portmit, he made the first ekalsh u 
alinndoDcd the idcii in ituiniii;, ■ fetding bimseir uiipiiui 
painting sueh a vt^^KX-'—iMicMet, Hiatory of the Frmek Sttx 
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produced a most unfavourable impression upon the 
deputies. This waa in 1789. 

Undismayed by the failure of his first appearance 
in the senate, he atill pushed forward, and gradually 
became a man of power there. Upon the flight of 
the royal family he made a fierce attack upon La- 
fayette, who hated him and whom he hated. ' The 
commander of the National Guard,' he cried, ' is 
either a traitor, who has favoured the flight of the 
King, or he is incapable of commanding, since he 
could not binder it,' At the Cordeliers, true to his 
instincts, he demanded the immediate deposition of 
the Kiug. 

Anxious to gain a foremost place as a leader of 
the people — for it must be remembered that this was 
anterior to his days of power — he with Robespierre 
orgauised the fatal petition of the Champ de Mars.* 
After the cmeute he fled to Arcia-aur-Aube. But as 
soon as the storm had blown over, trusting his safety 
to the weakness of the Court, he boldly retuinjed, 
was received by the anarchists with open arms, and 
at onee proclaimed Deputy-Attorney of the Commune 
of Paris. 

This was only the first step of the ladder. Carried 
away, intoxicated by the turbulent ambition of his 
powerful mind, rioting in his sense of strength and 
power, all the savagery and animal instincts of his 

•Seo'Lafttjetle.'p. 147, 
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nature thoroughly aroused, blind to all, indiffei 
to all, save the frenzied desire to excel his confed 
atea in deeds of daring and of terror, and thus ] 
to the supreme command in the Republic, he oi^ 
ieed the insurrection of the 10th of Angust, the \ 
rors of September. 

' Let the tocsin soand the last hour of Hngs,d 
the first hour of vengeance and of the liberty of \ 
people. To arms ! and pa ira ! ' Thus spoke Caul 
at the Cordeliers, the night before the tenth. 

He loosed the demons, and left them to i 
work. 

The whole of that awful night the beliViea i 
Paris send forth the ominous tocsin, striking terror 
to the hearts of the citizens, filling the soul of the 
Qneen with darkest forebodings, and ringing the 
death-knell of the French monarchy. With the Brst 
grey light of the summer's morning a stir and a hum 
begin to mingle with the clangour of the bells; and 
as the daylight steals over the sleeping streets, &on 
east, from west, from north, from south, comes the 
tramp of feet, the murmur of voices, and all the 
sounds of a gathering multitude. Out of their holes 
and cellars and dark dens creep the misery, the ain, 
and crime of Paris, tainting the air and swarming 
upon the streets like noxious vermin. The startletl 
citizens jump from their beds, peer cautiously through 
their windows, and start back with horror as I 



look down upon the matted hair, the squalid raga, 
the uncouth forms, the savage facea, the hideous 
features, out of which crime and starvation have 
crushed all semblance to humanity. It is the grand 
carnival of Ignorance which these people have come 
forth to celebrate. There will be more anon. These 
fetes have been many generations in preparation ; 
kings, princes, and nobles have for centuries been 
working hard to make them successes. Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. were their greatest patrons, and they 
promise to prove worthy of the labours of such exalted 
personages. The attire of the revellers is scarcely 
d la mode, but it wiU soon be dyed in the crimson 
purple of imperial Rome. For ornaments the glitter 
of dagger and knife will suffice ; for music there will 
be wails and groaus, for the dance the Carmagnole, 
the ball-room the Place de GrrSve, for carriages the 
tumbrils of the doomed and the carts of the dead. 
Down pours the sunlight upon eyes little used to its 
glory — eyes that wink and blink like those of beasts 
of the night — upon banners bearing strange devices 
and horrible emblems. Upon one is blazoned, 
' Sanction or death ! ' upon a second, ' Tremble, tyrant 
— thy hour is come ; ' upon a third, ' A bos les wrieto- 
erategf Upon a pole is carried a vile figure, sus- 
pended by the neck, supposed to represent the queen, 
and underwrit, ' Beware the lantemel ' Upon anoUier 
is impaled a bleeding heart, bearing the legend, 

VOL. II. B 
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' The heart of an aristocrat.' Drawn in a car comes the 
beautiful courtesan, Th^rigne de M^ricourt, attired 
in a robe of blood-red.* But most conspicuous of aU, 
bv their slight sinewy forms, picturesque coatnines, 
black, flowing hair, bronzed faces, flashing eyes and 
wild savage gestures, march the Marseillaise, siDging 
their terrible song. Tramp, tramp, tramp, for t 
long hours through the Hue St. Honor^ ; then li) 
torrfent that has just burst its bounds rashes \ 
mass down upon the Tuileries — and so ends \ 
monarchy. 

From that day until the 20th of September, ^ 
he ToluntarUy abdicated his power, Danton ruledfl 
Commune. He was named Minister of Justice j 
counsels were orders ; by a gesture he could eit 
arouse or appease the mob. But the deliriiu 
blood was upon him, hurrying him ■ 
crimes. In the last days of August he carried a 
the Assembly, by a ferocious speech, to decree \ 
arrest of all euspecls. 'We must strike fear into,^ 
Royalists,' he cried. The measures were coocot 
in a secret committee of Jacobins. No person i 
to be permitted to leave Paris. Every house was t 
searched for documents, weapons, and proofs of t 
spiracy, and all suspicious persons were to be a: 
The idea of this inquisition, and its subsequent resi^ 
it is said, emanated from Marat; but Danton ■ 
■ Set uote to 'Mmlame Solant],' p. 170 
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undoubtedly the executor. He said afterwards ; ' I 
looked my crime steadfastly in the face, and I did it.' 

At two o'clock in the afternoon on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1702, from every belfry in Paris again 
goes forth the terrible tocsin mingled with the iiring 
of alarm guna. Danton is at the Commune. 'Legis- 
lators,' he cries, springing to his feet to answer the 
pale enquiring looks of those who are not in the 
terrible secret, 'it is not alarm cannon that you hear, 
but the 'pas de charge against our enemies. How can 
we conquer them, hurl them back? we must dare 
and still dare and never cease to dare 1 ' 

Six carriages are conveying a nuTnber of nonjur- 
ing priests to the Abbaye ; a howling mob follows 
them with insults and imprecations, even thrusting 
their heads through the windows; in a moment of 
irritation an abbe strikes one of the ruf&ans with his 
cane. The next moment the carriages are smashed, 
their o ecu pants dragged oat, and all but one 
slaughtered. It is the signal for universal massacre- 
Days ago trenches were opened vast enough to hoJd 
thousands of corpses. Executioners, graves, grave- 
diggera, all have been prepared beforehand. 

At each of the seven prisons of Paris, filled with 
the victims of the Revolution, sits a tribunal of death. 
One by one, but very swiftly, the prisoners are hurried 
from their cells, asked a few questions, and then 
hurried through the door that leads into the court- 
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yard, where, nnleas the doomsman pronounces \ 
wards, ' Yive la Nation ! ' words seldom heard rioWf 
which frees them, the assassins await, and as each 
prisoner passes out of the presence of the judges, he 
is stahbed by the knives and sabres of those wretchi 
Hour after hour this horrible slaughter goes on, Tun 
the weapons are blunted, until the dead lie in hi^ 
heaps, and the butchers wade ankle-deep in bloc 
Nonfi are spared, from the white-headed old raao | 
eighty to the beautiful girl of fifteen. When ( 
hauated with their work, the assassins sit down up) 
the human hillocks, and eat their food, and smd 
and drink with unwashed hands. Kefreshed, 
renew their work with redoubled vigour. Nig] 
comes, but brings no interruption to their labotu 
torches are lit, and the piles grow higher, and 1 
assassins more ferocious; gunpowder mixed ' 
brandy is their drink ; with some cupfuls of blood." 
The women cut open the bodies, tear out the hearts, 
and waving these horrible trophies round their heads, 
shout, and sing, and dance the Carmagnole, theip 
feet splashing in, and bespattering their clothes with 
gore ; children play about with pieces of flesh t 
severed limbs for toys. A terrible picture does i 
September night look down upon ! The glot 
prison-walls, the flaring torches, reflected and mu] 
plied in the crimson pools, casting their red wavei 
light upon the horror-stricken features of the v 
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upon the pale, agonised, upturned faces of the dead, 
upon the demoniacal features of their murderers, upon 
the movinfr forms, the streaming hair, the wild ges- 
tures of these unearthly hags revelling in their dance 
of death, and upon little children dabbling in gore 
and joining in this Witches' Sabbath; blood every- 
where, over all; even the very torches throw splashes 
of dark red light upon the walls as though they are 
fed by the sanguine streams that flow around them. 
Such is the sight that the stars look down upon ! In 
vain are messages sent to Danton by the more 
moderate of his colleagues to stop the slaughter. 
He refuses all interference.* The morning of the 
next day dawns and sees the butchers still at work ; 
the sun rises high in the heavens, and his face is 
reflected darkly in the still deepening crimson pools, 
and still the fatal doors swing, and still through the 
portals fresh victims are thrust on to the sabre-points 
of the assassins. 

The massacres at Bicetre lasted five days. And 
the murderers were paid theii' daily hire; the Ee- 
public bad created a new trade — murder ! 

These events separated Danton for evermore from 
the moderate party, with whom, after that feast of 

* And fee, strange <a relate, no enemy of hie pl^ri»hed in these mae- 
g»cre9, ajid the prMjer a\ no suppliant foe adoomed life, that couli] gain 
admittaece to hiB enr. was rejerted. This JnggflrnaiiE, rcmorsf^less tolho 
nutaa, was pitiful and erea tandeito indiTidtuils. 
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liorrors, be desired for the first time to unite himself. 
Awakened to remorse by tbe reproaeliea of bis wife, 
power grew distasteful, and at the end of six weeks 
Marat superseded bim as ruler of tbe Commune. 
The crimes of September cast a blight upon bis life 
that be could never throw off; it cast a languor 
over his political career, ijiseparably allied bim with 
the Jacobins, with wbom he bad no real sj-mpatby, 
and ultimately brought his neck beneath the knife of 
the guillotine. He made overtures of reconciliation 
to the Girondists ; but they shrank from bia ensan- 
guined band. ' Our separation,' he said mournfully, 
' is the rending into pieces of the Eepublic, Tbe 
factions will devour us, one after another, if we ilo 
not choke them. We shall all die. — you firgt' But 
when France was surrounded by hostile armies which 
threatened her very existence, bis voice was once more 
raised, strident and eloquent as ever. ' Let us lay 
aside all discords,' be cried heroically. ' Now again 
Prance must rise in swift vengeajice with ber miilioii 
right bands, with her heart as of one man. Shoulder 
to shoulder, one universal death-defiant rising; wo 
eball once more hurl back these Sons of Night, and 
France, in spite of the world, shall be free. Th© 
coalised kings threaten us ; we burl at their feet u 
gage of battle the bead of a king I * 

Yet, had it been possible, be would have 
rbe lives of tbe royal {amUy. Some of bU 
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furious denunciations against them were simply 
masts to hide hia solicitude for their safety. Aa an 
inatance : When he called upon the Assembly to 
compel Lonia to repudiate his wife and send her 
back to Vienna, he saw the shadow of the knife 
hovering above her neck ; to get her out of France 
was the only means of saving her. Up to the last 
moment, compatible with his own safety, he tried to 
save the King. When reproached with his scruples 
lie exclaimed : ' I am a revolutionist, but not a. 
ferocious beast. I do not love the blood of van- 
quished kings.' But his keen instinct never failed 
to inform him of the instant that opposition to the 
popular will would become dangerous. Whan such 
a time arrived he not only receded with a good grace 
from his former position, but boldly took the initia- 
tive in impetuously demanding the very act he had 
been secretly opposing, thus making it actually 
appear as though the first proposition had emanated 
from himself. Henee his saying ; ' T will either save 
the King or kill him.' And he kept hia word. 

When the generals of the EepubUean armies sent 
in their complaints to the Commune touching the 
difBculties they experienced in raising subsidies and 
obtaining provisions and war materials from the 
Belgians, Danton, aniiouB to get away from Paris, 
where the Jacobins were rapidly becoming all'power- 
ful, associated with Lacroix, departed for the seat of 
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war to investigate these complaints. Ere hia missioD 
was ended he was summoned home by a letter from 
his djing wife. Fast as horses could speed he 
rushed back to Paris, but only to find her dead. His 
grief was wild and frantic, for he loved her pai 
ately, and none dared approach him upon matteil 
politics until after her funeral. 

A few months afterwards he married a beaat| 
girl of sixteen, who had been her friend, and whi 
she herself had, on her deathbed, wished 1 
become the mother of her children. 

Dantou was one of the founders of 'the C 
mittee of Public Safety,' that infamous tribunal 
which created the Reign of Terror, and which ulti- 
mately condemned him himself to death. He ( 
not appear, however, to have anticipated the exc* 
into which it gradually lapsed, and after a timaf 
refused to take any part in its proceedings. 
■ was about the time of hia final rupture with 1 
Girondists.* 

He began to grow weary of strife and bloodal 
the love of his young mfe and her genial infloi 
softened his heart, until it desired by acts 
and generosity to wipe out of men's memories \ 
records of his crimes. Immediately after hia l 
riage he had sent certain proposals to Orlt^'ans, wli 
M. Egalit^ seems, however, to have reject«(L 
* Sue ' Msdiuiie Ruland.' 
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restore the monarchy, with Orleana for King and 
himself for Dictator, waa probably the plan, -that 
Danton then revolved. 

There was coldness and disagreement between 
himself and Robespierre; the execution of Marie 
Antoinette, to which he had a sincere repugnance, 
was approaching; so, yielding to the prayers of his 
wife, and pleading in excnee to his colleagnes the 
state of hia health and the necessity of presenting 
his bride to his mother, he retired to Arcis-sur-Aube, 
and gave himself up entirely to the pleasures of mral 
and domestic life. He wrote no letters to Paris and 
received none ; and in the society of his wife, his 
mother, and his children, and a few chosen friends, 
passed several months of peaceful happiness. Like 
ao many other of the earher leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, Danton was sickened of republicanism, and had 
learned how impracticable was its form to the people 
of the Old World. With his wonted audacity he made 
no secret of his sentiments and of his contempt for 
the Jacobins. ' Several generations must pass before 
one form of government can be changed for another 
— before having a city you must have citizens,' he 
aaid. 

These things were reported to Robespierre, who 
waa already revolving in his mind the destruction 
of hia old colleague. But the time was not yet 
ripe i Hubert and the Anarchists, already doomed, 
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muBt go first, or Danton's fall would render \ 
invincible. Upon the fate of none of his vi 
Eobespierre hesitate so long as upon that of Danton ; 
he longed yet feared to strike. Should the slumber- 
ing giant cast off his lethargy, again mount the 
tribane and thunder forth his terrible eloquence, 
' the sea-green Incormptible ' knew that he wonl^^ 
once more fall back into the second rank. 

Suspecting Robespierre's sinister designs, ' 
moulina and others never ceased urging him ' 
return to Paris. Contemptuous of his rival, ; 
confident in the strength of hia old popularity, ! 
disdained their counsels. ' It is not time,' he i 
Bwered ; ' and then blood \vould be required ; I i 
weary of blood — I would rather be guillotined t 
guillotine. I have had enough of life ; I would X 
pay for it at this price.' At another time he s 
' I am so weary of all that surrounds me, that t 
would be no need of a new Hegesiaa to read i 
long sermon upon the miseries of human life ^j 
determine me to die of hunger.' Remorse for | 
crimes, and a presage of comiug doom, alike ( 
shadowed his powerful mind. 

On the 24th of March, 1 "94, Hubert and nind 
of his associates fell beneath the guillotine whi 
they had glutted with so many noble heads. TTpl 
which Danton's friends pressed lum more ur^n^ 
than ever to appear upon the scene. This 1 
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To bring about a reconciliation between him and 
Robespierre was considered to be the first thing 
necessary. For this purpose it was arranged that 
thej- should dine together. Robespierre was silent 
and sullen; Danton contemptuous and defiant. Under 
such auspices a quarrel was inevitable; mutual re- 
criminations and poisonous words were exchanged, 
and they parted in far worse enmity than they 
had met. As soon as Robespierre arrived home he 
sent for Sti Just. The two were closeted together 
almost the whole of that night; and again for 
several hours the next day. In those conferences 
Dauton was doomed. His wife implored blm to fly. 
Whither?' he asked; 'if freed France cast me out, 
there are only dungeons for me elsewhere.' His 
friends pressed him to mount the tribune to address 
the people, but under the influence of that fatal 
lethargy from which seemingly he would not or could 
not arouse himself, he remained indolent and inac- 
tive. He confided in his prestige as in an invulnerable 
armour. Not all the examples he bad witnessed of 
the utter faithlessness and worthleasness of mob 
affection could warn him of the peril of hia position. 
On the night of the 30th Robespierre and his 
colleagues held a secret council, in which the arrest 
of Danton, Deamoulina, Phelippeaux, and Lacroix 
was decreed. A subaltern named Pilris, who had 
been engaged in writing at the farther end of the 
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chamber, caught some words of St. Just tiiat 
revealed the design. At the risk of his life he 
hastened to warn Danton, to whom he was attached, 
of the imminence of Lis danger, and to offer him an 
asylum. ' They will not dare.' he answered con- 
temptuously. In vain did his wife join her en- 
treaties to those of his friend ; he was immovable. 
' Have no fear, ma ckere amie, they will not dare ! * 
he repeated : and so went to bed aad to sleep. 

' At six o'clock the next morning, almost simol- 
taneously with Desmoulins, he was arrested. ' They 
do dare, then,' he said, quietly ; ' ah ! they are bolder 
than I imagined.' 

Paris was shaten to her centre, aa by an earth- 
quake, when the news went abroad that the whilom 
idol of the people was a prisoner. Men looked agba5t 
at one another,' and dared not belieTe their ears. 
Through the prison ran the news — Dantoc is auiougst 
U8 ! Prisoners flocked eagerly to the barred windows 
of their doors to catch a sight of the Colossus. Ho 
bore his downfall with cynical indifference. ' Qeo- 
tlemen,' he said, bowing to them, ' I had hoped to 
have got you all out of this place, and here I am, 
myself, and one knows not where it will end.' 

' This time twelyemonth,' he ejaculated one day, 
' I was moving for the creation of this same GctoIu. 
tionary Tribimal, I crave pardon for it of God and 
inan. They are all brother Cains; Briseot w onjil 
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have had me gnillotiried as Bobespieire sow will. I 
leave the whole thing in a frightful mesa ; they none 
of them imderstand anjihiug about government. 
Eobespierre will follow me ; I drag down Robes- 
pierre. Oh, it were better to he a poor fisherman 
than a governor of men.' 

Legendre, the butcher, who had always been his 
associate, made a timid protest against his arrest, 
but Eobespierre frowned, upon which he crawled to 
him in abject apology. What curs these men of blood 
were! 

The 2nd of April was the first day of the trial of 
Danton and his fellow-victims. ' Tour name, age, 
abode ? ' demanded Fouquier Tinville. ' I am Danton, 
well enough known in the Eevolution ; I am thirty- 
five j my dwelling will very soon be nothingness 
(wAiwf), but my name will live in the Pantheon of 
history,' was the proud reply. 

People were admitted to the court only by ticket, 
for the Committee feared the power of his eloquence. 
And not without reason ; the witnesses cowered and 
shivered before his furious denunciations ; even the 
packed galleries murmured ominously ; the Presi- 
dent rang his bell to drown that terrible voice, but 
in vain, its echoes were heard even upon the opposite 
banks of the Seine. According to the self-imposed 
forms of the Tribunal, the trial should have been of 
three days' duration. But on the second day the 
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tide was tummg so rapidly in favour of the aoeused, 
that on that eame night, after the sittiug was over, 
their execution waa decreed for the next uioming. 
We should have to seek a long time in the annaJs 
of monarchical Trance to surpass, or perhaps to 
parallel, this act of despotic power. 

'I was the statesman of Europe,' he eaid^ 
proudly; 'they do not suspect the void this liead 
will leave.' As he stood erect in the tumbril vritk 
his arms folded, and a look of calm contempt upon 
his massive face, he struck awe into the bosom of 
the crowd, who remembered how often he had, by a 
wave of his hand, subdued it in its fiercest moods. 
None hooted, none hurled a word of insult against 
him, exMpt thoee hired to do eo. But he regarded all 
alike with calm contempt. He Baid to Desmoulins, 
who bore him company, and who pasaiomitely re- 
sented the insults of that mob to whom he had 
pandered all his life, ' Keep quiet ; never heed the 
base canaille !' How loftily these republicans despised 
the mob the moment it became obnoxious to them 1 

With a 6rra haughty tread and scornful amile be 
ascended the scaffold. But as the vision of bis Giir 
young wife rose for an instant before his wyes, be 
faltered and gave way. ' Oh, my best beloved,* be 
cried passionately, * I shall never see thee more I ' 
But the next moment he added, ' No wealni«s», 
Danton !' and regained his fortitude. Tumii^ to 
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the executioner, he said calmly: 'You will show my 
head to the people — it will be worth the looking at ! ' 

The executioner did show hia head to the mob, 
and it raiaed a shout as though the spectacle afforded 
it much satisfaction. A rery encouraging fact for 
those who are anxious to martyrise themselves to 
win its gratitude ! 

And so passed away the last Titan of the Revolu- 
tion ; and upon none of its characters ia it more diffi- 
cult to pronounce an impartial judgment than upon 
this. There is so much temptation to underrate or 
exaggerate his vices, in proportion as we are, accord- 
ing to our temperament, attracted or repelled by 
the nature of the man. Madame Roland said of him, 
' I never saw anything that so completely betrayed the 
Bway of brutal passions and unbridled audacity, half- 
veiled beneath an affectation of frankness, joviality, 
and good-fellowship.' But with Madame Roland, who 
practised an austere morality, and was the worshipper 
of ideal virtue, he had nothing in common. This 
will illustrate my meaning. 

Nearly all writers upon the Revolution represent 
him as unlettered, indigent, a briefless barrister, 
sometimes almost without food, greedy of wealth, 
shamelessly venal, and terribly debauched. M. 
Bougeart, in his ' Life of Danton,' published in 1861, 
baa printed a series of authentic documents which 
satisfactorily disprove several of these charges and 
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throw a doubt upon all. I am by no means prepared 
to endorse all M. Bougeart's views and atatenientfl 
which tend to hero-worship, and oan only glance a 
those which he appears to have irrefragably proved^ ^ 

That Danton was neither unlettered nor indif- ' 
ferent to literature, is decided by two facts. During 
a long illness be read an encyclopaedia from begin- 
ning to end — a gluttonous feast of reading ; and 
during his life he collected a library of the master- 
pieces of the rreneh, English, and Italian languages, 
together with the best translations in English and 
French of the classics — his Latin and Greek being 
inconsiderable. It was sold after his death ; the 
catalogue of the sale ia still preserved, and M. 
Bougeart has given a copy of it in his book. It may 
be urged that many men accumulate libraries and 
yet never read ; of such was not Danton ; he waa 
not the man to spend his money upon things for 
which he had no use : there were no shams about 
him. 

It is said that he purchased his estate at Areia- 
sur-Anbe out of the bribes which he had received 
from Orleans and the Court, and out of the enor- 
mous peculations he was supposed to have made 
in Belgium. That hia circumstances were poor 
enough previous to his maniage ia highly pro- 
bable, but with his wife. Mademoiselle Charpentier, 
he received a portion of 80,000 fi-ancs, and on the 



name day the office of Advocate of the King's Coun- 
cil was purchased for him. This was in 1787, two 
years previous to the Eevolution, at which time, con- 
sequently, he must have been in a comfortable posi- 
tion, although Lamartine and others represent Lira 
at that period as living in shabby apartments in 
positive poverty. That his office was worth some- 
thing considerable is proved by the fact that, after 
its abohtion, the Republic paid him sixty-nine thou- 
sand and thirty-one livres in compensation. It was 
with ikis money that he purchased the estate at Axcia. 
If he acquired such vast sums (he is accredited with 
bribes and appropriations to as much as 2,000,000 
livres), what became of them? The portion he settled 
upon his second wife was 30,000 franca in assignats, 
the value of which shortly afterwards fell to 12,000 ; 
his marriage present was only a purse containing 
fifty louis, which he was compelled to borrow the 
next day to pay the espenses of a messenger to 
Orli^ans, This was only a few months after his return 
from. Belgium, where he is supposed to Itave made 
enormous booty, A man of wealth would certainly 
have been more generous upon his bridal day, espe- 
cially to a bride whom he loved so passionately. 
V^either did he at his death leave any fortune behind. 
All writers agree in describing hia life as ab- 
normally vicious and debauched ; and yet, strange to 
flay, Danton is one of the few of the Revolutionaiy 



leaders whose mistresses have not been in divi dualised 
in history ; which reticence points to the conclusioQ, 
that his amours could not, at least, have been very 
notorious ; indeed, all accounts of his immoralities 
are vague and uncircumstantial. None, liowever, 
deny that he was tenderly attached to both his wives, 
to his children, to bis mother, and to his friends, nor 
that he cultivated domestic happiness, and spent all 
his time, not occupied in public affairs, in his home. 
Here is another very considerable discrepancy. 

There is very little doubt that the Court made 
overtures to him, as it did to many others of the 
revolutionary party ; and it is also more than pro- 
bable that he received money from it, and intriynecl 
with it in some fashion, as he did undoubtedly with 
Orleans; but there is no posiiife evidence of this, and 
even the revelations of the iron chest failed to com- 
promise liim. Had he been leagued with royalty 
he would scarcely have organised tlie emeute of the 
10th of August, which was its destruction, or the 
massacres of September, which were that of its 
most ardent supporters. Such a course of action 
would have been duplicity with a vengeance. Ho is 
reported to have openly avowed himself a recipiunt 
of Court bribery, and to have boasted that he joined 
in the plots only for the purpose of betraying them 
to the Assembly. Such a confession well uccordcd 
witli his audacity of character, and was probably 
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an artful assertiou made to enhance his value and 
iinportajice in the eyes of the EeTolutionista. 

The character of this man, as that of all others 
of the period, was a mass of contradictions. He was 
the contriver of the cruellest massacre since that of 
St. Bartholomew; and jet he was by nature averse 
to cruelty and auperfluotis* bloodshed. To men in 
the aggregate he was pitiless, to individuals pitifuLt 
Unlike Robespierre, Desmoulina, and so many other 
patriots, envy found no place in his heart ; he vented 
no bile upon those whom Fortune had raised above 
him ; he was utterly free from all cant ; possessed 
much bonhomie ; at times there flashed from him traits 
of generosity, of nobleness, of a more exalted nature ; 
and these, together with that indefinable charm which 
belongs to all powerful and audacious minds, at- 
tracted and fascinated men, and sun-blinded them to 
the darkness of his crimes. His talents were great, 
his political ability enormous. He was a powerfiil 
orator, who never failed to carry his hearers with 
him ; his control over the masses was absolute. But, 
above all, he possessed that highest and rarest gift 
of statesmanship — unerring foresight, a foresight 
almost prophetic. It was that gift, together with 
his audacity, that enabled him, as long as he chose 
to exert his faculties, to not only steer clear of every 
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danger, but to constantly increase his power and 
popularity. There was not a rise or fall in the 
parties of the State that he did not foretell before 
others could perceive a sign of change. He foresaw 
that France would soon grow tired of a republic, 
and return to her old form of government. He 
foretold to the Due de Chartres (afterwards Louis 
Philippe) that he would one day be King — a pro- 
phecy not fulfilled until thirty-six years after the 
prophet's death. 

* With all his dross he was a Man : fiery — real, 
from the great fire-bosom of Nature herself.' — 
Carlyle. 
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Clobely coniiectecl with the name of Danton is that of 
Camille Desmoulins. The two men sprang into fame 
about the same time — the one by his pen, the other 
by hia orations ; they were schoolfellows in youth, fast 
frienda through life ; amidst all etorms and changes 
no cold shadow ever came between them, notliiiig 
separated them — not even death, for they mounted 
to the guillotine together. They possessed but few 
traits in common. Danton waa a giant with a voice 
of thunder; Desmoulins a small, weak man with a 
ahrill, piping, stammering organ that totally unfitted 
him for public speaking. Morally they were equally 
unlike. Danton was all strength, Desmoulins all 
weakness. It waa the ivy clinging to the strong 
oak. 

On the 12th of July 1789, a young man with 
small animated features, glittering eyes, and long 
wavy hair fluttering in the breeze, suddenly springs 
upon a table in the garden of the Falata Royal, and 
thus addresses the crowd : — ' Citizens, I have juat 
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arrived from Versailles. Ifot a moment is to be lost f 
Necker has been dismissed ; his dismissal sounds the 
tocain of all true patriots. This evening all the Swiss 
and German battalions will march out upon the 
Champ de Mara to slaughter jou. There is but one 
thing to do; let us cry "To arras!" and adopt a 
cockade of recognition. Let it be green, the colonr 
of Hope.' The next moment numbers of people 
besiege the shops for ribbons, but the larger number 
tear down branches from the trees and adorn them- 
selves with the leaves. They shout and make a great 
noise, yet do not appear inclined for riot. ' See, 
see ! ' cries the speaker again, pointing among the 
crowd, 'the spies of the police are watching me. 
But I vrill not fall into their hands alive.' Tbeo, 
drawing a pistol from his bosom, he shouts, 'Let all 
citizens imitate me ! ' He springs from the table 
amidst tremendous cries of ' To arms ! ' amidst tha 
embraces of the people who swear to die in his 
defence, 

A procession ia formed, at the head of which a 
carried the busts of Necker and Orleans coTered ¥ 
crape ; at every step it is joined by fresh nnmberB-' 
armed with any weapon that they can lay hands upon. 
They march to the theatres, command the audience 
to disperse, the doors to be closed, and all signs of 
festivity to be stopped. The military are called out — 
the people are charged — the pavements are slipperj 
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■with tlood, and still, ever increasing in volume and 
fury, rings in the air the cry of ' To anna ! To 
arms ! ' mingled with shriets, groanSj discharges of 
musketry, roll of drums, braying of trumpets, clatter 
of horses' hoofs, and the clang of alann-bells sent 
forth from every steeple iu Paris. The next day the 
riot is renewed, prisons are broken open, houses 
Backed, and on the third day the Bastille ia stormed 
— and taken. 

Such was the ASb-u.i of Lucie Simplice Camille 
Benoit Desmoulins upon the public stage; a poor 
jotu-nalist, until then unknown. And in this dehxd 
is contained the whole vain, bombastic, hysterical 
character of the man, who was ever craving for 
applause, for conspicuouaness, no matter at what 
sacrifice purchased. 

Desmoulins was born at Guise in the year 1 760. 
He vraa the son of a Ueutenant-general in the baili- 
wick of Guise. As a child he was wonderfully quick, 
talented, with a prodigious memory and a marvel- 
lous power of assimilating mental fodder. Like 
Danton and Robespierre, he completed his education 
at the College of Louis le Grand, which one might 
almost call the Seminary of the Revolutionists. From 
boyhood he was ardent, excitable, irritable, and an 
enthusiastic Eepubhcan. The least opposition to 
or the least aspersion cast upon bis pet theory of 
government would throw him into a transport of 
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passion. It la related that oue da,j, at his iatlier'E 
table, a gentleman, to amuse himself and to tease the 
toy, began argaing in favoiu" of aristocratic institu- 
tions J for some time Camille vigoroiisly supported 
his own cause; but on finding that the older and 
more logical disputant was getting the better of him, 
in a fit of ungovernable rage he hurled a plate at 
his head 1 

With a brain full of Vertot'a 'History of 1 
Roman Revolutions,' he beheld himself regenerati 
France, trampling despotism into the dust, reform- 
ing abuses, and raising the standard of liberty and 
equality, He says, in one of his writings, that in 
1788 there were not, perhaps, ten republicans in 
Paris, and glories greatly in having been one of the 
ten. Very little is known of his private life preriona 
to the Eevolution; it seems to have been one of 
gfeat poverty and privation, passed in the 
haunts and among the usual companions of a i 
young Parisian of the period.* In 1785 he 1 
been called to the bar; for, like Danton, he was eda 
tated for the law, but a bad voice and a hesitotii] 
manner of speech were insuperable obstacles to 1 
success iu that profession. So he adopted joumahsm, 

* Camilte voi slwsys a han vieant : vben Botne fuiatjcal youii|t r*> 
poblicans pnipocGiI that Ihe new craof UbertjrihouU be wlabnUd by% 
ntMTD to Spul&n mBnnrn avA di»t, he rpplied gnil?, ' I alao wish to 
eelebraltfiha HppnWic, Iml it bNoII be in banqueti at M&rt'i.' Ulot 
«u Ihe most cvtebmtuJ rti/aurattvr at tbedftj. 
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ill -which he displayed all that brilliance and elo- 
quence which he lacked in oratory. 

From the emewieof the 12th of July, Desmoulins 
became a man of note ; he, with Danton, was one of 
the founders of the club of the Cordeliers; hisjonraa], 
' La Libre France,' almost rivalled in popularity Ma- 
rat's ' L'Ami du Peuple.' But he wielded a lighter pen 
than Jean Paul, and, perhaps, a more dangerous one. 
Lamartine calls hiin the Aristophanes of the Eevolu- 
tion. His pen was ever ready to incite, to abuse, 
and to stab. No reputation however pure, no action 
however exalted, no woman however virtnous, no 
man however noble — opposed to his views — escaped 
its venom and scurrility. No reverse of fortune, 
however pitiable or heroically borne, softened its 
sting. It did not even possess the virtue of fearless 
honesty, for it ever fawned upon the powerful. Dauton 
and Robespierre were its heroes ; no praise was too 
fulsome for them. While Marat was hiding in eaves 
and cells it ridiculed and denounced him; but when 
he became the all-powerful, it wrote him ' the divine 
Marat ! ' No crime was too hideous for its laudation, 
no virtue too sublime for its satire. It wrote down 
all religion, it called upon the soldiers to revolt, 
it threatened fire and sword to every advocate of 
moderation, it aroused Paris to the bloody work of 
tiie 10th of August, and defended the September 



Yet, spite of all this, lie was incapable of saa- 
tained malice, and would change in an instant from 
the deadliest show of animosity to an equal eiitha- 
siaBtQ of friendship. He had always been Lafayette's 
most bitter enemy, never missing an opportunity 
of laahiug him with satire, invective, and denunci- 
ation. Yet meeting him on the Quai de Voltair^. 
after hearing his defence for the affair of the 201 
of June, he cried, ' Prove me a calumniator, rem 
me execrable, cover me with infamy, but save the 
state 1 ' Lafayette protested that such was Uis only 
object, upon v/hich Camille seized his hand and vowed 
eternal friendship. Immediately afterwards he went 
to the Jacobins. Robespierre was speaking, de- 
nouncing the Commander of the National Guards as 
a traitor, demanding his arrest, and crying that ho 
had armed a thousand daggers against hint (Robes- 
pierre), ' We will die with you ! ' cried Besmoalins, 
springing to hia feet, and holding out his arms. 

In 1790 he married the daughter of a rich capi- 
talist. Lucille and ho had been lovers almost from 
childhood, but her parents refused their consent to 
the mat<:h until their child's life almost paid the 
forfeit of their obstinacy. Their consent obi 
another obstacle threatened to destroy hia happi 
nesB ; BO obnoxious had Ltesmoulins rendered bimsetf 
to the religious party by hia writings, that every 
priest refused to perform the ceremony; at longth. 
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he Bonght out his old college tutor, wlio willingly 
consented to officiate. His wife brought him a, hand- 
some jointure, and from his marriage-day Camille 
and poverty were strangers. 

His journal of ' La Libre France ' was followed by 
another, bearing the horribly Buggestive title of ' Le 
Procureur de la Lanteme ; ' this was again followed 

I by ' Le Journal des Revolutions de France et de Bra- 
bant,' but all were written in the same strain ; while 
Marat crushed with ferocious denunciations, he 
withered with mocking irony. 

While the King's death was pending he wrote 
thus : ' A scaffold shall be erected in the Place du 
Carrousel; Louis shall be conducted thither with 
an inscription before him bearing these words, 
" Traitor and perjured to the nation ! " and behind, 
" King." The Convention should decree that hence- 
forth the funeral vaults of the Kings at St. Denia 
shall be the sepulchre of brigands, assassins, and 
traitors.' 

In their days of power he had eagerly sought the 

I society of Madame Roland and the Ghondists ; but 
when the tide of popularity turned against them, ever 
the tool of Danton or Eobespien-e, he spared no in- 

l Tective, no monstrous lie to crush them. For this 

(purpose he wrote hia 'Histoire des Brissotins,' in 
which he invented a series of false accusations against 

[;Uie whole pai-ty, including accounts of secret orgies 
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and plots -which had no existence out of the writer's 
brain. Madame Koland he described as a lewd 
woman, almost a coortesaD, who prostituted hereelf 
for power. 

Yet, with hifi usual inconsistency, when he beard 
the jury pronounce sentence against them — the sen- 
tence which he had done so much to prepare, he cast 
himself into a friend's arms exclaiming, distractedly, 
' Ah, my God, my God I it is I who slay them. It ia 
my " Brissot Devoile." * Oh, my God ! it ia I who slay 
them.' At that moment the accused re-entered to 
receive judgment, every glance was fixed upon them, 
and amidst the most profound silence the sentence 
was delivered. Scarcely had the public accuser pro- 
nounced the last word, when the wretched Cajnille, 
almost fainting with the excess of his emotions, 
gasped, ' Let me go away ! let me go away ! I w&nt 
to go away;' but his strength failed him, and he fell 
back almost senseless. 

After the dissolution of the Legislative Assembly 
he had been elected a Deputy of the Convention, and 
Danton made him Secretary- General ; but although 
so powerful as a writer, his lack of oratorical 
powers rendered his influence in the Commune com- 
paratively small. Following in the steps of his friend 

■ The titio of oniiof hia (LnU-OJrondist pampbluts. lie KcA Briaaot 
hnil ones bceu fast friends, and it whh a enlisFqnenl bittor qnartvl 
bntveeti tbem which is Mud to bsTs been the oiigin of CamUIs** 
Tirulence ngmiiut bim am] bis partj. 
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.«nd patron, after the execution of the King, he g;ra- 
dnally grew more moderate ia his principles and went 
orer to the side of order. 

The result of this change of sentiments was the 
publication of ' Le Vieux Cordelier,' which, as its title 
intimates, advocated a return to the earlier and less 
Banguinary principles of the Revolution. It began 
bj fiercely attacking Hebert and his party; this 
pleased Robespierre as it aided his own plans. But 
by-and-by St. Just, Fouquier Tinville, and even 
himself were attacked. About the same time ap- 
peared the pamphlets of Pbelippeaus denouncing the 
excesses of the Terror in La Vendt5e ; these pam- 
phlets were defended in 'Le Vieux Cordelier;' but 
before thus committing himself, Desmoulins, with 
his usual cowardice, submitted the first proof-sheets 
to Robespierre, who read them, made some ambiguous 
remarks, but offered no objections. When Camille 
"was cited before the Committee to answer for these 
tirticles, he answered that they had been shown to 
Robespierre previous to publication. From that hour 
* The Incorruptible ' determined upon hia destruction. 
On the night of the 30th of March 1704, as be 
was correcting in hia bedroom the proofs of the 
forthcoming number of ' Le Vieux Cordelier,' hia wife, 
who bad been asleep some time, suddenly awoke, 
and, springing up in the bed with a terrified look, 
called to him to listen, The uigbt was very still ; 



gra^aolly there broke upon bia ear a faint sound 
like the ' tramp, tramp ' of the patrol. Each second 
the sound came nearer, stopping at last beneatli the 
window. There was a loud Bummons at the door; 
he knew too well upon what errand those footsteps 
bad come. ' They have come to arrest me,' he cried. 
There was a sad parting ; his wife clung to him and 
could scarcely be torn from his embrace, while his 
little child stretched out its arms from the cradle, as 
though conscious of its father's approaching- fate. 

He was taken to the Luxembourg. From the 
window of his prison he could look upon the gardens 
which had beea bis faTOurite playground as a boy, 
upon the spot where he had first seen his darling 
Lucille ; where they had first pledged their cbildr 
love; where they had so often wandered in the s< 
summer evenings, his arm twined around her, 
dreaming of the happy life to come. Did he thin]^ 
at that moment, of the misery that he and his asso- 
ciates had brought down upon nobler hearts than 
the one that now Buffered in his bosom 9 Did he 
think of the fatherless children and the broken- 
hearted wives whose agonies he had lampooned? 
Did he think of the captives who had gazed vritii 
sad despairing eyes through their prison-bars as he 
gazed now through his, picturing the spots where 
they had wandered, with their arms encireliiijj their 
Lncilles, or thinking of the dear ones at homo with 
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their grief-worn faces — captives whose doom he had 
accelerated, applauded, and laughed at ? He thought 
not, recked not then, whether they had wives, mothers, 
children ; perhaps he remembered it now. Did no 
ghost of the September victims — of Madame Roland, 
whom he had so foully wronged, of the noble Verg- 
niaud, of Brissot, of Barbaroui, of Potion, of Marie 
Antoinette, of Louis — rise before him, to exult over 
the coming fate of one of the most malignant of 
their foes P 

There was a wonderful fitness in the judgment 
that descended upon all those men of blood. Mai-at 
proclaimed that the dagger was the only weapon for 
free men, and by the dagger he died ! Robespierre 
perished the victim of the Idea that had been the 
worship of his life, and which he had shed seas of 
blood to materialise, Danton and Camille were torn 
from beloved homes, and made to feel all the pangs 
they had so often inflicted upon others. They, St. 
Just, Hubert, all the priests of the guillotine, perished 
in the hug of their idol. 

How wondrous, how endless, how multiform are 
the lessons of this French Revolution ! Brood over 
them a lifetime, and you vrill scarcely master the first 
mdiments. 

Beautiful and pathetic letters wrote Camille to 
his beloved. In one he asks her to send him a book 
upon the immortality of the eoul. ' Let me persuade 



mjself,' he writes, ' that there is a God more jost 
than man, and that death shall not sever 



Until the moment of his condemnation, he 1 
lieved, like Danton, that the Tribunal wonld nol 
dare put him to death. When the senteuce vna 
pronounced all foilitnde deserted him ; he wept 
like a child, dashed his head against the wall ; 
foamed with rage, threatened his judges, resisted 
his removal from the hall, and violently assaolted 
his jailers. 

Here is an extract from his farewell letter to 
Lucille, than which nothing more tearful has been 
ever written: — 'Too weU do we carry away with 
us the assurance that we perish the last of the 
republicans. Pardon, my beloved — my real life, thnt 
I lost in the instant that we were separated, my 
Lucille, my Loulou, my bird; I conjure thee reat not 
upon the branch, appeal to me not by thy cries, they 
■would rend me even in the depths of the tomb. 
Live for thy httle one, for my Horace ; speak to him 
of me ; tell him that which he cannot yet understand, 
how dearly I would have loved him. Spite of mr, 
suffering I believe that there ia a God. My blood shj ~ 
wipe out my faults, the weaknesses of my humai 
and whatever I liave possessed of good, my virtue^'" 
ray love of liberty, God will not forget. I shall see 
thee again one day. Lucille, Annette, sincu death 
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delivers me from the sight of so many crimes, is it 
BO ^reat a misfortune? Adieu Loulou, my life, my 
soul, my divinity upon earth ! I leave thee good 
friends^ — all men who are virtuous and compassionate. 
Adieu Lucille, my Lucille, my darling Lucille ! Adieu 
Horace ! Ad^le, Annette, adieu ! Adieu my father ! 
I feel the shore of life flying before me. I still see 
Lucille — I still see her — my best beloved. My 
Lucille, my bound hands embrace thee, and my 
severed head stiU rests upon thee its dying eyes,' 

This man, who had been writing the most 
exalted patriotism all his life, in these last hours 
bestowed no thought upon his unhappy country 
tyi-annised over by aasasaius — he had no feeling 
save for hia own loves and sorrows. 

In the tumbril his conduct was dastardly. ' These 
are the people,' he slirieked to Danton, ' that four 
years ago I called to arms, for whom I began the 
Eevolution I ' Then he would aob — ' my Lucille ! 
my Horace \ What will become of you ! ' Then he 
would frantically appeal to the mob — ' People, poor 
people, you are deceived. They are slaying your best 
defenders, your best friends ! ' 

A little while — only five days, and Lucille follows 
her husband to the guillotine. But, unlike him, she 
dies bravely, nobly. 

What heroism of human nature did that hideous 
machine bring to light I 
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Deamoulina was one of the few revolutionists 
wio knew not how to die. There is a false glitter 
of sentiment about this man wMch has iDclined 
posterity to pass upon him a more lenient judgment 
than upon Ms colleagues. How undeserving he wa« 
of sympathy must be apparent to all who peruse 
hia writings : in these wiU be found his severest con- 
demnation. As Marat was the incarnate spirit of 
mob ferocity, so he was the incarnation of mob fickle- 
ness. He was a model Parisian : bloodthirsty 
sentimental, ferocious and sensitive ; one momei 
poet, the next a cynic ; now ardent and enthusii 
now cold and satirical ; raising an idol one moment. 
crushing it the nestj laughiug and crying in the 
same breath ; ' for every passion something, and for 
no passion truly anything ; ' turbulent, unreasoning, 
weak-minded, and devoid of all strength of endurance. 
In England he wonld have been a wasp, in France he 
was a rattlesnake. He was the creature of impolsB t 
neither good nor evil in himself, but whatever tiw 
circumstances of the hour chose to make him. Eb 
was ' a pipe for Fortune's fingers to play what rtopi 
she pleased on.' He was envious, and loved to cast 
dirt npon all superiority, whether of grade or in- 
tellect. He was too fickle for hate, too malictoiu 
for love ; Nature had constituted him to ic^pire 
one constant feeling — cont«mpt. 
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BOBESPIEBBE: 

A PSYOHOI^OICAL P&OBLEH. 

RoBESPiEREE ! Who, onleaa he te a Red Republican, 
can pronounce that name without a shudder ? Amidst 
all, even of the foremost, of the human wolrea of 
the Revolution — amidst all that band of assassins 
who ■wrecked its glory in a sea of blood— that name 
stands forth like the moon among the stars. Lires 
there a man who has not heard of him ? To thou- 
sands the names of Hebert, Ban-fire, St. Just, Conthon, 
Camille Desmonlins — even of Danton and Marat — 
are scarcely known. To such the Reign of Terror 
had but one king, one creator — Robespierre. Truly 
an awful fame — an immortality o£viurder! 

FraD9ois Maximilian Joseph Isidore de Robe- 
spierre (this destroyer of aristocrats was entitled 
to the aristocratic de before his name) was born 
at Arras in the year 1758. He ia supposed to have 
descended from an Irish family who settled in 
France in the sixteenth century, and it has been 
suggested that the original name of the first settler 
was Robert Spiers, which by French pronuncia- 
tion ivould soon become ' Robespierre.' His mother 
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died whea he was very young, and a little time 
afterwardB his father, who was an advocate, fotind 
it convenient to quit his home somewhat abruptly, 
leaving behind certain creditors whom in the hurry 
of departure he had forgotten to settle with. The 
remainder of his life was spent abroad. At ten 
years of age Maximilian had lost both his parents 
and was left with a brother and two sisters — the 
eldest, and virtually the head, of the family. 

It would be infinitely interesting to trace the 
gradual growth of the mind of this strange being 
from boyhood to mature manhood ; but not even in 
the loving memoir written by his sister do we find 
much material for such a study. Here is the only 
anecdote of his childhood's days that she has given 
us. He kept a number of pigeons of which he was 
very fond and very carefn! ; his little sistprs were 
continually importuning him to give them one, but 
fearful lest it should be neglected, or not treated with 
tenderness, he always refused. One day, howeTer, 
the petitioners prevailed, and were made happy bj- 
the possession of one of the coveted birds. At first 
it was tended with the utmost care ; but after a tiuie 
its master's fears were verified ; one stormy night it 
was left out in the rain and cold, and the next 
morning was found dead in the yard. Maxiuuliaa 
was inconsolable at this loss and coidd not bo 
pacified for several days. Such an anecdote '' 
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seem to be descriptive of an uiiU3ually tender-hearted 
chad. 

He received the rudiments of his education at 
the College of Arras, where he was noted for his 
laborious industry and his snbmissiveness to the 
masters, one of whom nicknamed him ' the Roman * 
— a very suggestive soubriquet. He won great scho- 
lastic honours and the favour of the Bishop, through 
whose influence he obtained a purse for the College of 
Louis le Grand.* And to Paris he went in the year 
1 770. Two of his fellow-stuclents were Camille Dea- 
monlins and Danton, What a strange coincidence, 
the meeting of that triumvirate ! As the gay noblesse 
of Paris rolled by the quiet precincts of the college 
in their luKurioua carriages, did no boding shadow 
ever darken their mirth P Could those perfumed 
wits, those syrens so lovely, so debonnaire, have 
been vouchsafed but one glance into the futurity of 
twenty years- — have seen the streets of Paris stream- 
ing with their blood — their bodiless heads stuck 
upon pikes, to be gibed at by the mob that was 
then but the dust beneath their feet — could they have 
seen those three boys developed into the audacious 
Camille, the terrible Danton, the bilious Robespierre 
of 1791 ! What then ? Had an angel from heaven 
unveiled such a vision to their eyes they would have 
laughed it to scorn. So the Great feasted and 
* That is, a scholarsllip upon tho foundalion. 
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revelled in their gilded saXtynx, ' As to-day, bo will 
be to-morrow. The earth is ours, and the fiilaesB 
thereof, and those who are not of us live but to 
minister to as.' So spoke the hearts of the short- 
sighted fools. The writing was upon the wall, but 
they could not see it — no, not tUl the gleamini' 
weapons and the bony fingers of the »a.vmr,v.lotiv 
pointed to the words of doom, and the warning and 
the destruction came locked in each other's arms ! 

Kobespierre had little in common with his wild 
fellow-scholars; he mingled in no orgies, plunged 
into no dissipation ; his drink was water, his food the 
plainest ; his life most regular ; and his bilious tem- 
perament inclined him to melancholy, His days and 
nights were spent among the literature of Greece 
and Rome — not with Homer, Horace, and Tirgil, but 
with Livy, Seneca, and Plutarch, It was in the 
old Spartan stories of superhiiman virtue that he 
chiefly delighted. That utter contempt for human 
sufferings and human life, when opposed to 
abstract idea of virtue and patriotism ; that 1 
clinging to republican institutions which i 
rised the Greeks and the elder Romans — these stc 
charmed and fascinated him ; upon these he model 
his mind. But that mind possessed none of \ 
grandeur, the daring courage, the sublime 
sacrifice of those mighty men of old ; it was i 
cowardly, and despicably egotistical ; it could a 
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assimilate their craeltj, it could not dig;est tbeir 
nobleness — it was too weak. 

Great as was the influence produced upon his 
character by these studies, it was surpassed by that 
of the writings of Eousseau, of which he was a 
devout student, and with every doctrine, theory, and 
hallucination of which his mind became saturated. 

He completed his studies in jurisprudence at the 
^col^ de Droit ; after which he returned to Arras. 
There seem to have been few indications at this time 
of the future silent saturnine being into which he 
developed some years afterwards ; on the contrary, 
his temperament, although always thoughtful, ap- 
pears to have been lively and agreeable ; at least 
such is the impression produced by the reading of 
one or two letters written in his youth. In one 
he gives a humorous description of a journey into 
the country, a dissertation upon tarts, of which 
he was passionately fond, and to the inventor of 
which he breaks out into a mock heroic invocation 
in verse. Imagine Robespierre writing anything 
humorous ! His sister describes him as being ' soci- 
able, naturally gay, knowing how to jest and laugh 
even to tears.' Picture ' the sea-green Incorruptible ' 
doubled up in a fit of laughter with tears running 
down his cheeks 1 ' When, however, cards were 
played,' she tells us, ' or the conversation was very 
frivolous, he would retire into a comer of the room 
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and sit sUent and thoughtful.' Maximilia.n cultivated 
poetrj ; some of his verses are still extant ; he be- 
longed to a certain poetical club at Arras called the 
Societe dea Rosaiis, the members of which amused 
themselves by writing bad verses and crowning each 
other with roses to celebrate their badness. He was 
also in love, but the lady proved faithless and mar- 
ried another. He greatly distinguished himself as 
an advocate, and hia old ti-iend, the Biahop, procui^d 
him an appointment in the criminal court. But so 
opposed was he to capital punishment that not long 
afterwards being compelled, in virtue of his oESce, 
to condemn a criminal to death, he was so painfully 
affected that rath&r than again undergo the same 
infliction he chose to resign the appointmaU. Does not 
this read lite the wildest fable ? It could not be 
hypocrisy, for what could he gain by it? — only the 
displeasure of his patron. Tet such incousistencu 
although not so striking, are common to all ] 
minds ; we adopt those views and principles 1 
consonant with our dispositions and the circoi 
stances of our lives ; when tliey become irksome i 
unsuitable t^ the situation we cast them oS like g 
winter clothes in summer, or like garments ' 
have grown old-fashioned, and we satisfy oar < 
sciences by imputing these changes to conviotioo j 
reason, to new lights, or to any other word v 
favour. 
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Having miicle himself famous among the townfi- 
people of Arras by a denunciatioii of lettres de cachet, 
aiad by a political pamphlet upon the Tiers-£tat, he 
was chosen their member for the States-General. 
And the few facta herein related contain the pith 
of all that is known of the first thirty and odd years 
of the life of Maximilian Robespierre. 



Out of the cloudless shy the sun pours down its 
floods of golden light, glitters iipon the helmets and 
arms of the troops, glistens upon the gorgeous dresses 
of the Court, gives a radiance to beauty, a brilliancy 
to the meanest objects. The hot air is filled with 
the strains of martial music, with the clangour of 
the joyous bells, with the acclamations of excited 
thousands. And all to welcome the States -General 
as they march on their way to the Church of St. 
Louis to ask a blessing upon their deliberations. 
There is one man in that crowd who is to achieve a 
more terrible fame, a mightier power, than any it 
looks down upon that day — a man destined to sign 
the death-warrants of hundreds — ay thousands of 
hearts that beat blithely and proudly on that July 
morning. And yet, while necks are stretched and 
eager eyes wander to catch a glimpse of men whose 
names are now Jialf-forgotten, no one deigns a glance 
at him— for Paris has never heard his name. That 
man is Maximilian Robespierre. 
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A small mean -looking creature, weak limbs, 
alwaja palpitating with a nervoua shiver, and a 
timid irresolute gait. His dress is faultlessly neat 
and precise. Head powdered, not a single hair awry. 
Bright blue coat buttoned tightly at the Mps, but 
open at the chest to display the spotless white waistn 
coat ; yellow breeches, white stockings, shoes and 
buckles. This costume is never varied, except that 
the shoes are sometimes exchanged for topboota. 
The face is sharp and pealiy ; the forehead projects 
over the temples, and is compressed at each side 
like that of a wild beast ; eyes blue, deeply sunkeD, 
with heavy lids, and a latent savage sparkle ; nose 
small, straiglit, expanded at the nostrils j montfa 
large; lips thin and pallid, and compressed at the 
comers ; chin small and pointed ; complexion yellow, 
livid, cadaverous. Habitual expression grave, witb 
a balf sweet, half sinister smile. Every muscle of 
the face working with a ceaseless twitch. Over the 
whole an expression of concentrated purpose. When 
he speaks his gestures are awkward, his fingers work 
nervously ; his voice is shrill and discordant ; when 
agitated by rage or exultation it sounds like the 
scream of a hysena. 

So obscure was be when he first came to Paris, 
that in the earlier reports of the proceedings of the 
States-General his name is sometimes spelt Robert 
Pierre, and never correctly. Yet he did nol 
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light under a bushel ; in spite of the contempt and 
laughter with wliich his speeches were received ia 
the Assembly, he never lost an opportunity of speak- 
ing and thrusting himself forward. But Mirabeau'a 
marvellous insight marked him. 'That man will 
go far,' he said ; ' he believes every word he utters.' 
Robespierre courted the notice and aspired even to 
the friendship of the great leader ; he followed him 
about the street until he was nicknamed Mirabeau's 
ape; finding that bis advances were met only by 
contempt, his adulation turned to hatred, and there- 
after he never uttered his name save in terms of the 
most intense malignancy ; after his death he de- 
manded that his bust should be removed from the 
Jacobins, insinuating at the same time that his own 
Bhould take its place. 

' I had twice occasion to converse with Eobe- 
Bpierre/ says Dumont. ' He had a sinister expression 
of countenance, never looked you iu the face, and had 
a constant and painful winking of the eyes. Having 
once asked him for some information relative to 
Geneva, I urged him to speak upon the subject in the 
Assembly ; but he told me that he was a prey to the 
moat childish timidity, that he never approached the 
tribune without trembling, and that when he began 
to speak his faculties were entirely absorbed by fear.' 

When, after the destruction of the Bastille, Lally 
Tollendal made his speech against the revolt, and 
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proposed tliat unlimited confidence should be plj 
in the King, Robeapierre arose with flashin" 
and features convulsed with pasaion. 'What, then, 
has occurred,' he cried shrilly, 'to authorise M. 
LaUy Tollendal to sound the tocsin ? He speaks of 
a right; that right, gentlemen, is liberty. Do not 
deceive yourselves, the combat ia not yet fi.Di8hed. 
To-morrow, perhaps, will renew the dangerous pro- 
jects of the Court, and who shall then repel them if 
we begin by declaring rebels all those who arm 
themselves for our safety ? ' These words were re- 
ceived with loud applause. They turned the cnrrent 
which was flowing back towards loyalty, and 
Eobespierre had made his first impression in tbe 
Assembly. 

Yet it still half despised the cadaverous Insignifi- 
cance, and still frequently endeavoured, although not 
effectually, to put down his wearisome orations by 
murmurs and sarcasms. But in the meantime tlie 
Insignificance was laying the foundations of a power 
far greater than the approval of the deputies c 
bestow. From its first institution he had 1 
member of the Jacobin Club,* and had l 
prominent part in its debates. There, also, 
had at first turned an indifferent ear to his orati 

■ Th0 Jacobin ira« 0Tigiasll7 cntted the Breton Club, i 
foundvd about Ibe miiLlle of tha year I7S8 by twdve I 
formed a depatnlion to LomAnio BrIeDnr. to protoit i 
ndicU irbicli wore bBiug snforced in BrilAnny nt tlu p<HQt of tha i| 
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wliQe eagerly expectant of tie fiery eloquence of 
Mirabeau, or the fierce utterances of Dantoii. But 
there was a wondrona eameatness and power of con- 
Tiction in those glistening eyes, those quivering 
nostrils, those clutching fingera, and in that shrill, 
screeching voice, that alowly but surely won their 
way into men's minds ; bo that aa early as the spring 
of 1790 he was elected President. The one great 
object, however, at which he aimed was the favour 
of the mob ; every act, every thought, every speech, 
was directed to this point, and he was rewarded for 
Lis labours by being gradually recognised as the 
chief champion of the sansculottes. It being moved 
that martial law ehould be proclaimed against the 
incendiaries who were burning chS,teaux throughout 
the country, he violently opposed the motion. ' Ought 
we to dishonour patriotism by calling it the spirit of 
seditionandturbnlenceP' heexclaimed. 'Oughtweto 
honour slavery by calling it love of honour aud peace? ' 
As yet the word Eepublic had not been breathed, 
or, apparently, the thing even thought of, except by the 
Girondists. In the Journal of the Jacobin Club was 
entered a formal protest against that form of govern- 
ment, which concluded with these words : ' A great 
empire adopting Republican institutions must be- 
come the prey of an usurper.' Underneath was 
signed the name of Maximilian Bohespierre. This 
man never abandoned an opinion which he had once 
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deliberately adopted. After his death, in one of his 
papers written during the Eeign of Terror, occurred 
this sentence : ' T/iere mwai ie hv.t one will : that twR 
•mast he re^uhUcan or royalist.' The sentiments of 
the two passages are identical j the only alteration 
is in the persona indicated; for Louis read Maii- 
milian ; to the epithet usurper add Hobespierre. 

Even as late as 1791 we find him hotly maintain- 
ing his old war against capital punishment. On 
the occasion of a motion for its abolitioii,a 
ottered a remarkable speech, from which I giVJ 
extract : — 

' I am about to pray the legislators, who shoidl 
be the interpreters of those eternal laws which the 
Deity has implanted in the human heart, to e&ce 
from the code of the French those laws of blood 
which command judicial murders, and which our 
feelings and the new Constitution alike repeh I will 
prove that the punishment of death is esseutiaHj' 
unjust ; secondly, that it has no tendency to repress 
crime ; and thirdly, that it multiplies offences oaqcb 
more than it diminishes them. In the eyes of justicfi 
and mercy these death-acenes, which ore (jot op 
with so much solemnity, are nothiug less than base 
assassinations, solemn crimes, committed, not hj 
individuals, but by nations, and of which evory 
individual must bear the responsibility. When a 
legislator can strike criminals in so many i 
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taerciful yet terrible, bloodless yet efficacious, wliy 
should he ever recur to the hazard of public execu- 
tions? The legislator who prefers death to milder 
chastisements within hia power, outrages every feeHng 
and brutaUsea the minds of the people. Listen to the 
voice of reason. It tells us that human judgments 
are never enough certain for society to condemn a 
man to death, those who coudemn him being men 
and subject to error. To take away from man the 
poasibiUty of expiating hia misdeeds by repentance, 
or by acts of virtue, is, in my eyes, the most horrible 
refinement of cruelty.' 

Even when advocating tho King's execution, he 
said : ' For Tnijsdf lablior theperiaUy of death . , . 
but a dethroned king in the heart of a republic not 
yet cemented . . . neither prison nor exile can 
give him a harmless existence. It is with regret I 
pronounce the fatal truth, Lo'U.is must perish hecattse 
owr country must live ... I vote for death.' 

Notwithstanding the protest registered upon the 
journals of the Jacobin Club, he never allowed an 
opportunity of attacking royal prerogative to pass. 
When the Assembly was about to adopt Target's 
proposition that the government should be declared 
monarchical, he moved instead, that everyone should 
be permitted to freely discuss the nature of the go- 
vernment which should be given to France. "When 
the hereditary succession to the crown was voted, 
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he moved that all ancient fommlas shoald be replaced 
by these words : ' I Louis, bj the grace of Gfod and 
the will of the nation, King of the Trennb, to all 
citizens of the French Empire. People, this is the 
law yonr representatives have made, and to which I 
afSz my seal.' But the motion was nnanimoasly 
rejected. When the King sent his answer to the 
Declaration of Rights, he objected to it as not being 
Btifficiently explicit. * Is it,' he said, ' for the execu- 
tive power to criticise the conetitutional, from which 
it emanates? It is the right of no power on earth 
to raise itself above the nation and censure its 
wishes. . . . You, can only avoid obslaclee by cntshing 
ihem,' Verily hia opinions were advancing. The 
last words contain the first menace that had yet been 
uttered. 

In the discussion upon whether the right of de- 
claring war should rest with the sovereign or be 
transferred to the Assembly, he spoke of the King, 
not as the representative, but as the deputy, tlia 
delegate of the nation. 

There was not a revolutionary measure I 
forward which did not find in him an ardent i 
porter ; so that with speeches upholding inam 
speeches upon the rights of man, in favour of all q 
eiaaticol appointments being made by the people, i 
of the marriage of the clergy; speeches againsbl 
veto and against capital punishment — he a 
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apace in popularity, and in 1791 was appointed 

Public Accnser in the new Court of Judicature. 

With the King's acceptance of the ' Constitution ' 
the labours of the Asaembly came to an end. A 
biennial parliament, formed of seven hundred and 
forty-five members, was to take its place. Robes- 
pierre proposed that no member of the Constituent 
Assembly should be eligible for re-election. The 
motiou was carried, and increased his popularity 
enormously ; the journals eulogised him in strains of 
the most fulsome flattery, giving him the title of 
' The Incorruptible.' Such an enactment was most 
absurd, as it deprived a nation, at that time pai-- 
ticularly deficient in legislative abilitj', of the little 
experience acquired by its late deputies. The motive 
which prompted it is difficult to understand, unless 
it were that each feared the re-election of his col- 
league and the rejection of himself, and in that fear 
resolved that all should alike be rejected. 

Upon the day that the Assembly was dissolved 
an immense crowd gathered without the HaU, and 
when Robespierre and Petion came forth they were 
greeted with the most vociferous aoelamations ; 
crowns of oak-leaves were placed upon their heads, 
and they were borne to a carriage, in which they 
were drawn through the streets by some enthusiastic 
tansiiuXolice, amidst cries of ' Behold the true friends 
of the people and the defenders of their rights ! ' 
VOL. II. X 
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Wtat a marvellous change in two Bhoi 
Where is tho deputy bold enongh to aneei 
cracked voice and long-winded orations now ? Woe 
tu him who shonld attempt it, the mob would string 
him up to the first lanterne. How vastly this oak- 
crowning, this triumphant progrean, this shouting 
and epithctising, must have inflated the E^o of ' The 
Incorruptible ' ! Yet the equality of Fiction ninst 
have been a dash of bittemesa in his exultation. 
There were swelling thoughts beneath the blue coat 
and white waistcoat that day, thoughts of a future 
triumph to which this should be as nought; of 
triumphs such as those with which Sparta greeted 
her victorious kings, or Rome decreed her empurors. 
Afar off he beheld himself elevated above the heads 
of applauding millions, a halo of light surrounding 
his form, while a deafening chorus of tongues fi*om 
ocean to ocean hailed him the Virtuous, the Imma- 
culate, the Incorruptible Philanthropist, the Uni- 
versal Liberator of the human race ! 

He returned at once to Arras, where his iirrival 
was celebrated by great rejoicings and a general 
illumination, every window being compelled to ex- 
hibit candles upon pain of demolition. At the eod 
of seven weeks, having sold his small patrimony, he^ 
accompanied by his brother and one sister went bock 
I'to Paris, to resume his duties as Public Aoouser. 
reception at the Jacobins was tremendotu. 



hia entrance Collot d'Herbois, who was presiding, 
rose from hia chair, sajiug, ' I demand that the 
member justly styled " The Incorruptible " shall now 
preside,' atid forthwith vacated his seat amidst 
thunders of applause. 

Robespierre was now the divinity of that terrible 
Society which rose with him, fell with him, and ia 
indissolubly connected with his name. At first 
he had been overshadowed by the splendid Mirabeau, 
by the colossal Dautou, the Aristophanic Camille ; 
but Mirabeau was no more, and Danton and Camille, 
and many other men of eloquence, had passed over 
to the Cordeliers ; so that by constantly spealcing 
upon every subject discussed, and by always taking 
the popular side, Maximilian had gradually wriggled 
himself into a foremost position, aud ultimately be- 
came the worshipped oracle of the club. Here is 
a vividly-drawn picture of this world-infamous as- 
sembly as it appeared in 1792 :— 

' The nave of the Jacobins' church is changed 
into a vast circus, the seats of which mount up cir- 
cularly, like an amphitheatre, to the very groin of the 
domed roof. A. high pyramid of black marble, built 
against one of the walls, which was formerly a funeral 
monument, has alone been left standing; it serves 
now as a back to the officebearer's bureau. Here on 
an elevated platform sit President and Secretaries, 
behind and above them the white bust of Mirabeau, 
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Franklin, aad Tarioas others, nay, finally, of Manit. 
Facing this is the tribune, raised till it 19 midway 
l>etween the floor and the groin of the dome, so 
that the speater'a voice may he in the centre. 
From that point thunder the voicea that shake all 
Europe: down below, in silence, are foi^^g the 
thunderbolts and the firebrands. Penetrating 
into this huge circuit, where all is out of nieasnre, 
(gigantic, the mind cannot repress some movement of 
terror and wonder; the imagination recalls those 
dread temples which poetry of old had consecrated 
to tlio Avenging Deities.' (Toulongeon; quoted bji 
CurlylK, History of the French Revolution.) 

Before resuming the history of his public Ci 
lot UH glance at his domestic life. He is very poor — so" 
poor that when the Assembly decrees that all its mem- 
Imts sliall go into monriiing for the death of Fi-anklin 
he has not wherewithal to purchase a black coat, nnd 
so is obliged to borrow one of a man much taller than 
himself, the tails of which almost drag the ground as 
he walks. He takes no amusement, frequents no 
society j ho lives in a meanly-furnished garret in the 
Kue St. Honor^. A volume of Rousseau is usnallT 
lying open upon tho table. One glance at the room 
reveals the leading feature of its occupant's ebarac- 
t*'r. On tho walls, on the table, on the shelves, in 
every nook, axe portraits and busts of himself. 
Whichever way he tnrus. Ego, Ego, Ego is befure 
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him. They are so many little crucifixes at wliicli 
he worships. His habits are austerely simple and 
frugal ; even in the days of his greatest power his 
mode of life will undergo no change; he well merits 
the title of "The Incorruptible.' 

In the same house lives the family of Duplay. 
He is engaged to the eldest daughter Eleonore, and 
she adores him ! But, then, waa not the filthy Marat 
adored by a beautiful woman who gave up husband 
and home for him ? They, Maximilian and Eleonore, 
are to be married when the troubles are over; that 
time will never come ; but to her dying day he will 
be her noble hero. Her youugest sister, who livet.1 
into the middle of the present century, aUhoutjh he 
destroyed her own. husband a few months after their 
marriage, never ceased to speak of him as the purest, 
most virtuous, and the gentlest of men! Among his 
letters were found epistles from a lady of birth and 
fortune couched in almost idolatrous terms, and 
offering half her wealth to forward his principles. 
He ia said, also, to have been much loved by his 
male friends, and to have been considered in society 
a pleasant and amiable man. 

When not at the Jacobins, he passes the evenings 
reading some tragedy of Racine to the Duplays. 
Sundays aud holidays are spent in delightful trips 
into the country, where he wanders through the 
woods and meadows, talking poetry or philosophy to 
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Eleonore, who leaDS upon lia arm a rapt and 
devout listener. What a pictnre of calm simplicity ! 
Can this Robespierre and the bloody Dictator of the 
Coramnne be one and the same man? Strange, 
incredible as it seems, it is even so. 

After the flight to Varennes he openly declared 
republican opinions. Ho was one of the chief 
(irganisers of the petition of the Champ de Man 
drawn up to force the King's abdication ; he was oae 
of the leaders of the mob on the fatal day appointed 
for its signature ; but when the troops appeared he 
displayed the most abject cowardice, took to flight 
and hid himself where, not even his best friends 
could discover. But, the storm past, he was again ia 
the tribune of the Jacobins denouncing royalty and 
aristocracy more passionately than over. 

He held aloof from the movement of the lOth of 
August, and from the September massacres. On tbe 
night of the second, he passed the hours, until day- 
break, pacing up and dowu his chamber, listening 
fearfolly to the terrible summons that rang forth from 
the belfries, and to the confused din of the elanghter 
that filled the air. (St. Just and Danton slept t 
quilly.) He feared that the Kevolntion was going t 
fast ; such bold expedients struck fear to his cnm 
heart, although he always eagerly profited by 1 
results. 

Upon the dispersal of the Legialatire t 
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he waa elected one of the members of the Convention, 
Already the once deapised and derided Deputy of 
Arras ia suspected of aspiring to be Dictator of the 
Eepublic, He has sounded Barbarous upon the 
subject ; he has been accused by the Girondists of 
Buch an ambition ; and Louvet, the only really brave 
man of the party, now openly denounces him from 
the tribune. He makes no immediate reply ; he never 
does, for there is no soul in the creature, and there- 
fore no spontaneity of utterance ; he is a mere reason- 
ing machine, and Reason is not a ready speaker ; so he 
requests a week to prepare his defence ; it is granted ; 
and at the end of that time he reads a long, written 
oration, reiterating the services he has done the State, 
interspersed with eulogies upon his own incorrupti- 
bihty, which ia received with tumultuous applause by 
the Jacobins. The Girondists, ever timid and irreso- 
lute, afford no support to his accuser, and Robespierre 
is triumphantly acquitted. But from that hour he 
vows their destruction, and seizes every possible 
opportunity of denouncing them. One such occurred 
after the assassination of Marat. ' The best way to 
avenge Marat,' he says, ' is to prosecute his enemies 
with relentless vigour. The vengeance which is 
satisfied with funeral honours is soon passed and 
hisea itself in useless pomp ; renounce then tbese 
useless discussions, and avenge him in a manner 
alone worthy of his name.' The would-have-been 
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ubolisher of capital puDiahraeut, upon every trial, 
whetlier the culprit be kingj queen, aristocrat, ^ 
Girondist, rotes death. Nearer and nearer of i 
sation comes that dream of Dictatorship ; royalty 
swept away, Moderatism is swept away ; there d 
still many obstacles, but they also may be s% 
away. 

Danton brings into'being the Committee of Pablic 
Safety, and almost immediately retires therefrom; 
another obstacle removed, perhaps to be ultimately 
annihilated. He, Robespierre, is now one of the nine 
Inquisitors, and, with his creatures, St. Just, Coutlion, 
Billaud Varennes, Collot d'Herbois, and Earr^re, 
rules the Committee ; the Committee rules the Con- 
vention, subjugates it so that it dares not murmur 
at its decrees. But he still fears to take that step 
from which there would be no retreating, whicb must 
be either success or death. No, Danton must goj 
Hebertmust go; France mustbe purged of aristocrutB 
and guspeds; the guillotiue must do much work j'et 
before he can vitth safety crawl to that. Like Marat 
and Danton, and probably most of the extreme party, 
he conscientiously believed an absolute unit, whether 
called King, Dictator, or other name, indispensable to 
Prance; but each thoiight in his heart that he slioulil 
be the man. 

His mind had passed through many phaaos since 
he resigned bis office at Arras rather than condemft 
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a erimmal to death. His was a sluggish mind — ita 
qualities developed alowlj, and each quality required 
a separate stimulant to become active. He knew but 
little of ambition then, for he beheld no great object 
within his reach ; among hia mediocre associations 
there was little to envy ; and he possessed no 
daring, no talent for the impracticable. Egotism was 
always his ruling passion, but it was the egotism of 
ideas, the worship of an ideal standard of lofty prin- 
ciples which he had created within — the worship of 
self in the abstract. But now supreme greatness was 
within his grasp: he might become the founder of 
the republic of his dreams, establish the idolised 
principles of Rousseau, be the creator of a new order 
of things, the great philanthropist of all ages. He 
had of late been brought into contact with every 
phase of greatness — greatness of soul, of intellect, and 
of station ; conscious inferiority humiliated him, and 
in such a, mind envy grows in proportion with 
humiliation. 

Although still a believer in the pi~inciple of the 
abolition of capital punishment, that principle be- 
came dwarfed into insigniiicance beside the mightier 
ones that now burned within his mind, filling 
liira with fanaticism, blinding him to the present, 
hun'ying him on with the fury of a demoniac. 
Sweep away King, sweep away Queen, nobles, every 
enemy, every rival of AIa>zimilian Robespierre ! Let 
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every stone of Paris stream with blood, pile up corpses 
until they crimson the face of heaven, decimate the 
world so that the great Hqo may triumph. Then 
for the Millennium, the reign of peace, equality, 
liberty, fraternity, eternal love and good fellowship 
— no more hunger, no more crime, no more blood- 
spilling. 

But this gigantic programme grew in his mind 
only by degrees. The cowardice of his nature would 
liavo shrunk appalled, even on the very eve of its 
realisation, at the vision of the Eeign of Terror. 
With the shortsightedness of all great criminals, he 
thought he could stay his hand at any moment. 
The King removed, the nobles swept away, and the 
bloody work was done. How small a sacrifice for so 
grand an end ! But it was the old fable of the Hydra, 
in this case multiplied a hundredfold ; for every head 
cut oC two sprang up in its place, which doubled and 
quadrupled* until he was heaid to err in his ncditiide, 
* Xothiu^ but Wood — ^how much more — wheaa. wiQ it 
tnid :^ * But it was not the err of humanitx^ bvt of 
im^vitionvV for ik^ end : of humanity he posseaaed no 
particle : human sufficing touched him not at alL to 
that he w;is whollr insensiHe. Amidti M ikt mdU- 
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With the establishmeiit of the Committee of Public 
Safety and of la lot de sugpect began the Reign of 
Terror. But even yet heads do not fall fast enough. 
The Tribunal is hamperecl by forms, its powers are 
too limited, it cannot reach many conspirators and 
aristocrats who are plotting against the Republic ; it 
must be unshackled and pursue its work with more 
■rigorous energy. Thus argues Robespierre as he 
moves that twelve judges and fifty jurors shall be 
selected from the staunchest Jacobins ; that whatever 
the tribunal may consider dangerous shall be con- 
sidered a capital crime ; that whatever evidence 
satisfies the jurors shall be held suffioient; that 
there shall be an advocate against, but none for, 
the prisoner; that if the judges think fit, they 
may convict any person, without examining a single 
witness ; and that the only punishment which the 
conrt can inflict shall be death. 

Such propositions take away the breath of the 

him, and wUh whom ho was upon intimatB tenns, onco iiit^rceiled for 
the life of a friaad vho iras condemnt^d Co die upon the folloning 
morning upon a ohai^o of which he whs innocent. "At what hour is 
he to suffer?' Baked Robespierre. 'At eight,' was the reply. -Ah! 
that ia nnfbrtUDHtD. I work lat«, I go to bed late, and rise Lite. I fear I 
■hould not riEO in time to nave jaur finend ; but we shall see. wo shall 
Bee.' ' He worltHd too late tbat night for mj poor friend,' auid itie 
narrator; 'had be not lam eure he would have eared him; /or hf vas 
vir^ amiable in tocittg, mat M. Sobapiem.' (jtrtwrj'j Life of Bobtipierrt.') 
What a etrange glamour this miscreant muBt have cast over men that 
ihtj could apeak thus of one who woQid net endure the slight ineon- 
-reaience of rising b little earlier to tare an innocent life I 
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Cionvention ; moriuurs arise ; the members demand 
consideration, an adjournment of six weeks. Barr^re 
springs into the tribune. 'It is impossible,' lie 
cries, 'that there can be any difference of opinion 
among us as to a law lite this, a law in all re- 
spects so favourable to patriots, a law which en- 
Burea the speedy punishment of all conspirators. 
If there be an adjournment, I insist that it shall 
not exceed three days.' The Convention is awed 
into silence and assent. But from that hour 1: 
and fear fill every bosom against Bobespierre 1 
his janissaries, and every man in self-defence I 
to revolve the means of destroying a tyranny 
more despotic than was that of the worst of the 
CEesars. 

' By the aid of my machine I will make your 
head spring off in the twinkling of an eye and yoo 
will suffer nothing,' said Dr. Guillotine, when re- 
commending his machine to the notice of the Con- 
vention. Its powers were destined to be tried to 
the utmost, and were at length found wanting — it 
would not work fast enough. Six thousand men and 
twelve hundred artillery sworn to execute the laws 
of the Committee of Public Safety, — that was La 
Teehede. Seven thousand two hundred anthropo- 
phagi scattered over France. In Nantes, Carrier ; In 
Brest, Andrei in Bordeaux, Tallien ; at Arras, Lebon; 
the six Dictators of Paris master 



janisBaries exceed even tbeir employera in bar- 
barities. At Nantes they guillotine little children 
and pregnant ■women, guillotine until the execu- 
tioner sinks down exhausted, declaring that ' hnman 
muscles can do no more,' Upon which they draw 
up the prisoners in lines and dispatch them with 
grape-shot. Lyons has rebelled against the Repub- 
lic ; therefore Lyons shall be razed to the ground 
and the plough shall pass over its site. Couthon is 
carried about in a litter with a hammer in his hand, 
and each house he strikes is doomed to demolition. 
But what is this to the human demolition that goes 
on ? Two biondred men are placed iipon a raft on 
the Eh6ue, and shot so that their bodies may fall 
into the river and save the trouble of burial ; this is 
eontinued until the waters throw back the corpses 
en to the shore again. After which the victims are 
marshalled upon the edge of a long narrow dyke, 
into which they fall M they are shot and the earth 
is heaped upon them, dead and alive. Toulon has 
rebelled, has been conquered, and thousands of 
masons are despatched to level that also with the 
ground. At another place prisoners are crammed 
into the holds of barges, which are drawn into the 
middle of the river and then scuttled. But these 
traitors are not worthy the sacrifice of a boat ; tie 
their hands, throw them over the sides. It is bo 
done ; and men, women, and children are hurled into 
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the river and fired upon as they struggle in the 
stream. At some places they Say the corpses, and 
a tannery ia established at Meudon for human skins, 
■which are used for breeches and other purposes, 
while a large traffic is carried on in the hair of the 
female victims. 

Listen to this description of one who passed 
through all the horrors — save the final one — which 
he describes.* He tells us how the mj-nnidona, not 
satisfied with the death-warrants issued by their 
masters, 'frequently fabricated some, in a fit of gaiety 
while drinking with the turnkeys. Wives have 
heard their waixants dictated in the midst of langhter; 
" Lti MS joi% her viiih her hushamd," would they cry, 
with a drunken roar; and the victim was sure to_ 
suff'er. The ci-devant Duchess of Biron, 
others ascended the scaffold under a death-w 
which had been intended for her steward. 
furious rage of these monsters was seconded from 
without. Never had a body of cannibals more zcalons 
or more nuuieroua providers. New victims were 
incessantly arriving. It seemed as if their blind 
fury was particularly directed against the weakest 
and most amiable. The loveliest, the yoai^st, a 
the most interesting females were dragged in crow 
to this receptacle of misery, whence they were ] 
by dozens, to immdate the scaffold. Th^ ' 
• Riouffe, Bur Ui Pritau. 
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dragged from prison to priaon, their hands loaded 
■with irona. Some had collars round their necks. 
Some fainted on their entrance, and were carried in 
the arms of the turnkeys, who laughed at their 
terrors ; others wept, and some were in a state of 
atupefaction, which deprived them of the use of their 
senses. "Within the last month partieulaj-ly, the 
work of destruction went on with dreadful activity. 
The bolts were at work hoth night and day. Sixty 
persons arriving in the eTOning on their way to the 
scafibld, and were replaced on the following day by a 
hundred others, who met with the same fate. . 
They began by heaping fifteen persons together in 
the fatal cart. They soon put thirty, and at length 
went as far as eighty-four; and the day that the 
death of Robespierre rescued the human race from 
their fury, they had everything prepared for sending 
a hundred and fifty persons together to the place of 
execution. An immense aqueduct had already been 
dug in the Place St. Antoine, for the purpose of 
carrying away their blood, and — I tremble as I men- 
tion the dreadful fact — the blood of the unfortiinate 
victims was spilled each day in buckets, and four 
men were occupied, at the moment of execution, in 
emptying them into this aqueduct. .... 
It was about three o'clock in the afternoon that these 
long processions of victims generally came down from 
the examination hall, and crossed, with slow steps. 
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through the loug vaults, in the mijst of the jirisoiiers, 
■who ranged themaelrea in a line to see them pass. 
I hare seen forty-five magiatrates of the Parliament 
of Paris, and thirty-three of the Parliament of Ton- 
louse, walking forth to death with the same air witli 
which they formerly followed in the public proces- 
sions. I have seen thirty farniers-general pasa by 
with a firm and calm step ; and five- and- tw«i( 
of the first manufacturers of Sedan, who, 
marching to the scaffold, lamented over the tho< 
sands of labourers whom they were going to leare 
■without food. I have seen Beyseer, the terror of 
the rebels of La Vendee, and the numerous generals 
whom victory had just crowned with laurels,* — yes, I 
have absolutely seen these men, led to the scaffold, 
like droves of cattle to the slaughterhouse. Not a 
flingle complaint issued from their mouths : they aJ- 
Tinced in silence, and seemed to avoid looking up 
heaven, lest their countenances should express 
much indignation.' 
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* The apalogiBtfl foe the Reitilutloii pQint eiallitigly to the trandfirt 
achieved by Ibe nrinioii <if tlio Itepublir — liy suldiera hAK-fniiiUhfd, 
raggrt], with wiapB of hay hound round Ibeir feet foe elioeg, anJ trj, 
' Behold bow tbe fire of frocdom aoimsted their Boula lo deeila «f 
bpToism,' It -vs^Jtax us mucb rb bravery which won ihoeo vielorioa. 
The gener&l who was unauiveBBfnl wiu Certsin to bp gniUotiaed — M 
indeed were many who by too great succeuwB had roused t^e je 
Kobeapierrc. A defeated army might be decimal*d bj X« I 
No wonder iheee men fought well Better to die upon the b 
the euem; than by the buid of Samaon, the ei 
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To be the most distant relative of anyone who 
has been connected with the aristocrats, or even of a 
person who has been guillotined, not to express im- 
boiuided satisfaction at the executions,* to utter one 
word of pity, nay, to caat one pitying look upon the 
condemned, is to render yourself suspect, is sufficient 
to procure your arrest and condemnation. The sus- 
pects are no longer confined to aristocrats, or even 
bowgeoisiej the humblest artisan or needlewoman 
is as liable to arrest as a prince or a duchess. 
La Terreur descends even upon the mob, whose 
authority it has been created to uphold. Blood is 
everywhere; the pavements are dyed with it, and 
red footi>rinta are stamped upon the thresholds of 
homes ; assassins fill their pockets sportfully with 
human ears, adorn their hats with dead fingers ; the 
bonnet rouge, sabots, and dress of the sans-culotte is 
the only costume permitted. And yet, with all this, 
famine is as rife as ever, and the old monotonous cry 
of ' Bread, bread ! ' never ceases. From morn to 
night the air reverberates with the roll of the tumbrils, 
with the agonised cries of fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, wives, husbands, children, as they behold 
their loved ones borne to death. From morn to 
night around the guillotine are heard the sharp chop 

■ Tho porter of the house in whith the attempt was rnniiB upon the 
Ufa of Collot d'Herboia was arrestBil and gnillotineil hptauae he did not 
viiaee eaSicieiit J07 at the ariKst of the vunld-ba oasa^din I 
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of the knife, tlie dull tbud of tumbling heads as tbejr 
fall into the yawning baskets, a horrible splash 
and drip, the wild hoarse voices of furies and assas- 
sins howling the Marseillaise or pa Jra, and the beat 
of their fiabota upon the stones, as they whirl in the 
frantic dance of the Carmagnole, And jet, in the 
midst of horrors, death sitting npon every hearth, 
no man's life worth an hour's purchase, Paris amuses 
itself at twenty-three theatres, where patriotic plays 
are represented by patriot actorg, and sixty d 
saloons, where citoyena and citoyennea gyrate, 
laugh, and revel, as though there ■ 
Guillotine to threaten her embraces. 

All that has been must cease to be ; the oM 
chronology, the names of tlie days, weeks, months, 
years are changed. To talk of Sunday, of Jannary, 
of 1793, would be to expose yourself to certain 
death. Churches are robbed, vestments and Bibles 
burned, and the Christian religion forbidden to bo 
practised on pain of death. Vice is worshipped 
under the name of Reason. 

On the 9th of November 1793 is celebrated the 
Feast of Beason. All Paris is astir to inaugnrate 
the new religion. A procession moves to the sounds 
of bands of music and patriotic hymns towards the 
Convention. Chaumette enters the Hall first, load- 
ing by the hand a beautiful and notorious courtesaa ; 
a group of prostitutes gather about her as atteodant 
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dlTmities, and seat themselves upon the benches of 
the deputies. When all is ready for the ceremony, 
Chaumette removes the blue veil in which her form 
is enveloped, and displays the nude beauty of ' the 
goddeas' to the gaze of the multitude. 'Mortals,' 
he says, * recognise no other divinity than Reason, of 
■which I present to you the loveliest and purest 
image ! ' Then he bows his head in sign of adora- 
tion, and the President of the Convention and the 
multitude follow his example. After which the 
procession is reformed, and the lady borne in a litter, 
amidst shouts and strains of music, to Notre Dame, 
where she is seated upon the high altar, and a hymn 
to Liberty, composed by Chenier, sung in her hononr. 
After which there is great feasting and rejoicing; 
the body of the church of St. Euatache being laid out 
with food and drink of all kinds. After the feaat 
follow wild dances by half-naked figures, and 
such revelry as might have graced the mysteries of 
Isis. 

A few even of tlie most fanatical Jacobins, 
Eobespierre among the number, were disgusted with 
t.hiH hideous absurdity ; and on the 8th of June in 
the following year, the H^bertists being swept away, 
Eobespierre caused the Convention to decrts the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and the immortality 
of the soul 1 After which it decreed that a l^te 
should be held in honour of the Eire Supreme on the 
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8tli of June, or on the 20tli Prairial as they styled 
in their new jargon. 

Paids, always ready for a fete, crowds to the new 
raree show as eagerly as it did to the last. Behind the 
Tuileries has been erected an immense amphitheatre, 
irith a tribune in the centre for Robespierre, in front 
of whom is ranged a group of huge figures represent- 
ing Atheism, Selfishness, Annihilation, and Vice. 
deputies, all dressed in blue coats with red facinj 
seat themselves upon the steps of the circus. Thi 
arises a hymn, also composed by Chenier, which is 
chanted by thousands of Toices, young girls scat- 
ter flowers in the air, yonng men draw their swords 
and gasconade enthusiastically, old men rapturously 
bless their children. Then Robespierre descent 
from the tribune, and applying a torch to the fi| 
which are composed of combustible materials, 
fire to them amid shouts of applause ; and, as 
bum up, by a pantomimic trick, a statue of Wisili 
rises in their place. After which, the members 
the Convention following him fit some dulanee^ 
though to prepare men's minds for the coming (Tn 
lie, attended by symbolical groups and yonng 
clothed in white, and linked together by 
coloured ribbons, takes his way to the Champ 
Mars, where there is more mummery, and then 
Fete de VEtre Supreme comes to an end. It 
be difficult to decide which was the most absmd 
profane of the two exhibitions. 
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The enemies of religion and Robespierre — what a 
strange combination, and yet a real one ! — who 
desired to throw ridicule and suspicion upon this 
gallimauiiy, soon found the means in the shape of a 
crazy old woman named Catherine Theot, a sort of 
French Johanna Southcote, who called herself the 
mother of God, and who fancied that she was gifted 
with the power of prophecy. She gave forth that 
Robespierre was the chosen of God, the Regenerator 
of the earth and of religion — a new Saviour. ' It is 
all a plot,' cried the enemies, ' he would fain be a god 
as well as a Dictator.' 

Paris pondered over those words. 

This was the beginning of the end. ' Thou borest 
me with thy iJire Sujireme,' muttered his colleague, 
Collot d'Herbois. Others growled, 'Now we have 
destroyed our tyrants, this man would set a god 
over us,' 

Paris begins to be aweary of executions, and to 
discover that although it lives under a Republic 
its rulers are infinitely worse despots than its old 
masters. Having been taught the sacred right of 

I slaying tyrants, it begins to ask itself why it should 
not slay these. A man named Lamiral snaps a pistol 
at CoUot d'Herbois. A young girl named Cecile 
Renault presents herself at Robespierre's house, de- 
sires to see him, andbeing importunate is seized upon. 
In a basket she has left at a shop near at hand are 
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foond some garmeats and tvo knives. This is all ; 
bnt DpoD this eridenoe &be is cast into prison antl 
gtiiDotined, togetber with eTeij person who can cLum 
kinBhip with her, howerer distant ; her brothers, who 
are npon the frontiers and have bled for their ooui 
are bronght to Paris loaded with chains ; 
persons whom she has neTer seen, many of irfaM 
have been in confinement for six months, accoroponj 
her to the scaffold, clothed in red shirts, as accom- 
plices. The honse, nay, the entire street in which 
she lived, is directed to be razed to the ground. 

Faster and faster goes the gnillotine, there are 
now eight thousand prisoners in the gaols of I^iris. 
This is the period of the 'lalchea.' Daily the ene- 
mies of La Terrcur grow more numerous ; daily does 
Robespierre receive anonymous letters threatening 
his life. St. Just openly urges him to declare him- 
aelf Dictator, but the gloomy looks of the Convention 
scare him. 

Fear stimulates liim to further acts of despotism ; 
to more proscriptions, more bloodshed. Hia own 
colleagues, all except St, Just, Couthon, and Lebas, 
l^w suspicious of him, fearful for their own heads. 
The gloom grows deeper and deeper; no man, not 
even though he be of the Convention, or even of the 
Omnipotent Committee, knows but that his own 
namo may bo already upon the list of stiapecla. The 
gloom, the sombre air of suspicion, the ibreata ( 
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assassin a. tion, and his own torturing irresolutioti, 
affect the arch miacreant with bodeful apprehensions. 
His house is guarded by Jacobins, he never stirs 
abroad unaccompanied by armed men, he absents 
himself from the Convention, from the Committee; 
he leaves the death-warrants to be signed by his 
myrmidons, who, ever zealous for the honour, exceed 
even bis numbers ; he receives no one except his 
janissaries ; writes no more, but reads much ; he 
avoids meeting the Duplays, especially Elt^onore; he 
tabes long excursions into the country, wandering 
entire days among the woods of Meudon and St. 
Cloud. He usually carries a book with him, Rousseau, 
Bemardiu St. Pierre, or some sentimental religious 
poet, such as Gesner or Young ! With death ajid 
horror around him, with but two fixed ideas in his 
Boul — THE Dictatorship — the Guillotine — this 
man can wander among the calm peacefulness of 
nature and read religious poetry ! 

One day Carnot accidentally finds a paper in 
Robespierre's handwriting, upon which is inscribed a 
list of forty names for proscription : his own is among 
them. Tallien's Theresa* has been arrested, but 
CnbiLrui, was 



* Therastt Fonteoai, i 
in Toulon whilo Tallien v 
herself to him, hoping bj 
and decrease the nui 



Bpanieh lad;, vho, being 
ciLtrying out bin tArribls masaocres, deroted 
am of h?r lore to win him from hii cmeltj 
hia TicCima. When Robespierra heonl thuE 



sUnghtar wBsgroiiringlan^Ldat Toulon, bs ordered bur arrest. Shewai 
condemned, and her deatli was fixed tor Ihuvety day that aawRobiwpiBrrB'i 
fall Tallien hutrned the Ijranl'B deBtructioo to aave hii belored Tbema. 
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contriyeB to get letters conveyed to her lover, urging* 
him to strike against the tyrant who, otherwise, will 
one day strike doivn him. These two events form a 
nucleus round which gathers a couspiracj. Wild 
reports are whispered abroad that the Catacombs 
are being dug out for a wholesale slaughter; that 
the whole of the Convention is to be butchered 
while sitting. Midnight meetings are held, 
discussed with 'bated breath how to rid th( 
selves of this ghastly fear. But who is there holA 
enough to denounce the Man of Terror? all shrink 

from that, for should they fail There is one man 

among them who is swayed by two passions — fi^ar 
and love, while the others know only fear — he 18 the 
man who shall do it. 

On the 26th of July, 1794, Robespierre suddenly 
reappears in tlie Convention — from which he has 
absented himself Bome time— to deliver himself of the 
result of bis solitary meditations among the woods of 
St. Cloud and Meudon, of bis musings upon religions 
poetry. And what has he gathered from these musings 
itnd meditations ? That too much mercy has been 
shown to the enemies of the Republic ; that the Coi 
mittee is growing sluggish in ita work (with ei| 
thousand in the prisons ! ) ; the guillotine must 
fu^ter. More blood, more blood ! — that is the bi 
of his song.* He will crawl to the Dictal 

* Apologisti forltDbespiem impnraupnii iwtbc fwtlliatlikai 
is appondrd to fewer vBcmiits of execution Clian thit of any tt h 
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over the lieadleaa trtmks of all hia enemies, — Buch is 
his inward resolve. The deputies receive his speech 
in dead silence, nutil one rises and moves that it 
shall be printed and sent to all the Departments; 
that is the signal for opposition and confusion, which 
ends in the speech being ordered not to bo printed. 
Eohespierre underatanda the peril of his position, 
and goes that night among his Jacobin wolves, for of 
late he has forsaken even them ; but he is still their 
adored divinity, they swear to protect him — to die 
with him ! ' I will drink the hemlock wit.h thee I ' 
cries the brutal David. Fierce plans are discussed. 
The Convention shall be attacked by an armed force, 
the deputies taken priaonera, and he shall be pro- 
claimed Dictator. But even in this crisis hia cowai-d 
heart fails him; at the last moment he refuses to 
head the movement — he has not even the courage of 
a wolf brought to bay. His Mends grow impatient, 
but by his will, or against hia will, they resolve to 
carry out the insurrection. 



«8, and that during the time ho absented himself from tlie Com' 
mittue the numbers of the guillatiurd vers ulmost daulled, and the 
TpiTor mirhed itn gmitest height. The Bret argamcnt in noawered 'Oj 
the reflection ihnt St. Jnet, Conthon, &i:., vhose cameii arn uppended, 
were the raurB inatrommta of his will. In regard to the lust mguineat, 
the Epeecii referred to in the text, modL', it may be Baid, npoD the last 
day of hi* power, calU npon the Coavedtion Co pi'ocend to even greater 
exccsaea than ever ; the inctease in the number of victims, therefore, 
not only did nut displease him, bat actually did not Hatiufy his inaaliato 
appetite for alangbter. 
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The next morning he presents himself in the Hall ; 
but, ere he can open his lips, Billaud swoops down 
upon him like o. tiger, and, in a fiery speech, reveals 
to his confreres the Jacobin conspiracy. Pierce and 
indignant murniurs break from every mouth, swelling 
each moment, until they rise into a roar of ' Down 
with the Tyrant ! ' Up springs Tallien, crj-ing in a 
voice of thunder, ' I was present at the Jacobins ; 1 
heard the plot for the formation of the army of this 
second Cromwell, and I armed myself with thia 
dagger, to pierce his heart if yon have not the courage 
to order his arrest I ' And he makes a movement as 
though he would stab the culprit, who shrinks and 
cowers before the glittering steel. Other speakers 
take up the strain of dennnciation, and louder and 
fiercer rise the cries of ' Down with the TjTant ! ' 
With livid face, and features distorted by rage 
and terror, with hycena-like screams for a hearing, 
he rushes from place to place^to the benches of 
the Gironde. ' That was Vergniaud'a seat,' cries 
a voice. He recoils shuddering. He springs upon 
the benches of the Mountain : ' The shades of DantoD 
and Camille repel yon ! ' shout a score of voices. He 
rushes to the President, shrieking, ' President of 
assassins, will you hear me?* Fists are shaken in 
his face ; he supplicates, grovels, yells with the agony 
of fear, rushes from one to the other. He is driren 
back with curses and deafening howls. Hit i 
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cracks and faila him. ' TAe hlood of Danton chokes 
you!' cries a choma of voices. Hia arreat ia 
decreed amidst shouts of ' Vive la Repuhlique I ' 

In the meantime, the Jacobina are up and doing. 
As the genadarmea bring forth their prisoner he ia 
torn from them, againgt his will, and carried off to 
the H6tel de Ville. Fear has paralysed him. He 
will not present himself to the people ; he will not 
proclaim himself Dictator ; he will not sign a paper 
calling on the people to revolt ; he will not even 
countenance revolt ; he is in a coma of teri'or. At 
the news of the rescue the troops of the Commune 
muster quickly. Drunken Henriot, at the head of 
his soldiers, dashes through the streets of Paris 
calling the people to arms ; but they are weary of the 
worship of their bloody Moloch, and his own men 
turn their cannon against the H6tel de Tille, throw 
down their arms, and disperse. 

Within a dimly-lit apartment of tlie Hfitel de 
Tille, sit Robespierre and his brother, St. Just, 
Couthon, Lebas, Coffinhal, and others — the wolves 
are caged at last. The death-knell of La Terreur is 
ringing. St. Just and Lebas look bold and defiant; 
Couthon, with his angel face and silvery voice and 
withered limbs, anxious, but resigned ; the sickly 
rays of the candle fall full upon the hideously cada^ 
verouB features of Eobespierre. He haa a loaded 
pistol and poison before him ; but this worshipper of 
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Boman virtues cannot imitate the old heathen hero- 
ism, and die with his fortunes. With shaking limbs 
and twitching face he listens to the murmurs, the 
momentarily increasing stir, the surge and bowl of 
the multitude without. The sharp report of a pistol 
rings through the room — Lebaa has shot himself 
through the heart, and falls dead. Henriot rushes 
in to cry that all is lost ; Coffinhal, with an epithet 
of disgust, hurls him out of the window into the 
court below, where he lies a lifeless mass. The sol- 
diers are battering at the door ; it gives way with a 
craah, and in they rush, A shot is fired, and Robes- 
pierre's head falls upon the table ; he is not killed — 
but his jaw ia broken. All the conspirators are cap- 
tured and dragged away amid tumultuous exaltation. 
The cold ghostly light of the dawn is just break- 
ing as the senseless bloody form of the Incorruptible 
is borne out into the streets upon a Utter. It ia 
carried to the TuUeries and laid upon a table, while 
the Convention in the nest room decides his fate. 
As the day advances, crowds flock to the Toileriea 
and fill the chamber wherein lies the once terrible 
King of id Terreur — terrible no longer, but an abject, 
revolting-looking object. He lies upon his side. 
From the broken jaw, which he has tried to band- 
age, the dark blood oozes out, and creeps over the 
livid face. His hands still convulsively grasp a 
pistol — his glassy eyes speak, but his lips are silMrtt, 
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And the foul mob — to gain whoae fayoiir and 

applause he hag shed torrents of blood— does it 
commiserate him, weep over him, attempt to soothe 
his anguish? Hear this, all ye who court its favour ! 
— ye modern Communists of France, who would 
fain be imitators of this man ; je would-be Repub- 
licans of England, who so long to follow in the steps 
of your French brothers ! It spat upon him, mocked 
his groans, pricked him with knives ; there was not 
a band that would raise the cup of water which 
stood beside him to his burning, cracking lips ! 

A form of trial is gone through, and then all are 
tied down in a cart and jolted off to la mere Guillotine. 
Paris ia frantic with joy. Before the cart dance the 
women, shouting and singing with demoniac glee. 
As it passes through the streets the friends and rela- 
tions of his dead victims troop out to meet it with 
yells of frantic joy, to curse its ghastly burdeii, body 
and soul, and to pray to God to cast him into hellfire. 
As he mounts the scaffold the executioner tears off 
the bandage from his face ; the shattered jaw falls, 
and there leaps from his throat an unearthly yell, as 
though the fiends had already their claws upon his 
BOuL He looks down, shuddering, upon the sea of 
heads; it waves and surges, as though it would sweep 
away the scaffold, and up from its cruel depths rises 
a howl of execration. Ferocious joy is upon every 
face ; every month gapes for his blood. No look of 
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pity; all merciless — as himself. He has sown the 
dragon's teeth, and behold the harvest I The knife 
falls, and the head of Maximilian Roboapierre rolls 
into the basket. Then snch a shout of jubilee 
renda the air as though all the 6ends of the bottom- 
less pit had received tidings of salvation; a shout 
that echoes and re-echoes from the universal throat 
of France, aye, of the world, for the Eeign of Terror 
has passed away. 

That man is the creature of cii'cnm stances, that 
hia character, hia outward and inward life are deter- 
mined by events has never been more fully illustrated 
— proved — than in the case of Maximiliau Robes- 
pierre. Had he been born fifty years earlier ha 
wonid have lived an honoured and respected cit 
of his native town ; he would have been b maa 
advanced political opiniona, opposed to all bloo^- 
spilling, a theoretical republican, and he would hare 
died in the fuU odour of every virtue that the correct 
world lovea to praise. In private life his egoism 
would never have gone beyond harmleas eccentricity, 
to be laughed at by goEsipa ; as the ruler of a nation 
it developed into gigantic crimes. 

The man who abstracts himself from humanity, 
and becomes the fanatic of an idea, is more dangeroos 
to society than a. Nero. ' Let the Colonies perish 
rather than a principle t ' he exclaimed when ailroca^ 
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ing the emancipation of the blacks. In that sentence 
is contained the key to hia character and actions. 
With him principles, ideas, were everything, human 
feelings and sympathies nothing; such weaknesses 
found no place in his nature, he had no sympathies ; 
he was an abstraction, a thinking machine ; he was 
cruel, not like Marat, from a savage love of inflicting 
death and torture, but from utter callousness ; he had 
no sense of being cruel, he referred all Lis acts to a 
necessity, and died with a full consciousness of being 
the most virtuous, the moat immaculate of mankind. 
To him the world contained but two things worthy of 
consideration, Maximilian Bobespierre and Maximi- 
lian Robespierre's Idea — these were the embodiments 
of Perfection, a. divinity and a divine attribute to 
which it viae lawful to offer up whole hecatombs of 
men. Above Maaimilian Eobeapierre there was 
nothing: hia Etre Supreme v/tLS simply a colleague, for 
was it not he who re-established Etre Supremewomhlp, 
was it not he who set fire to atheism and all the vices, 
and commanded wisdom to rise into their places? 
Without him these things could not have come to 
pass. 

He was not a hypocrite. When he advocated the 
abolition of capital punishment he was thoroughly 
sincere ; perhaps, incredible as it may sound, he was 
theoretically opposed to it unto the eud. Human life 
was sacred in his eyea until it stood in the path of 
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the Idia — should be sacred to all other thiags, but 
when weighed against ihis it was insignificant. 

One of the most singular facta connected with 
this great criminal's life, and to which reference hn s 
already been made, was the sentiment of admiration, 
of esteem, even of love, with which he appears to have 
inspired those with whom he associated. Those who 
would have shrunk from the ferocious Marat and the 
terrible Danton, whose very aspects were frjghtfnl, 
would fail to associate deeds of violence \vith thia 
neatly-dressed precisian, so aleek, bo harmless-looking, 
eo amiable in his mannei-a, so pleasant in his conver- 
sation — for such was this man when hia hyiena 
nature was unstirred by passion. Again, his ideas 
were so elevated, hia honesty so incorruptible, his 
life 80 pure, that those who came in sontact with 
him only in his private life could not realise the 
atrocities of hia public career, to which causes most 
be added the glamour of his sublimated repab- 
licanisni, which veiled the eyes of his admirers from 
the sight of his atrocities. We all estimate n 
our individual impressions and prejudices, : 
than by comprehensive views of their actions. 
U8 Speak of a man as we find him,' says the old 
axiom ; that is the rule by which so many scouadrcds 
are countenanced in society, and even by bom 
men ; so long as the scoundrelism does not aS«ot.i| 
and the scoundrel is tolerably amiable, and 1 
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decently within social proprieties, we are all verjf 
lenient and tolerant. 

Had he been gifted witli the audacity of Danton, 
he would have easily seized upon the Dictatorship. 
Had he possessed personal courage and a more 
expansive political creed, he might have become a 
wise, though stUI despotic ruler ; but lacldng theae 
qualities, he was only a human scourge, the moat 
wholesale murderer, the most atrocious fanatic, the 
moat revolting, cowardly, contemptible crimiual of 
ancient or modern history. 



The death of Robespierre completed the Kevolu- 
tion. Has that awful work affected the destinies 
of the human race for good or evil ? To France it 
bequeathed a military despotism that strewed the 
fields of Europe with miliions of corpses ; a constantly 
recurring actiou and reaction, tending ever to the 
ertremes of riot or absolutism; an impatience nf 
wholesome authority, and a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, which culminated in the disasters of tht' 
Franco-Prnaaian war — iu the Commune, that hideous 
burlesque of '92, which laid Paris in ashes. These 
arc the blessings it bequeathed to France. 

What progress did freedom make in Europe 
during the fifty years which followed the execution 
of Louis XVI. P It is not to be denied that it 

VOL. 11, 2 
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received a stimulus, but a stimulus that was un- 
healthy, evanescent — the stimulus of a debauch tLat 
was succeeded by reaction and torpidity. It did not 
emancipate the serfs of Eussia, or soften the rigours 
of Siberia. Austria and Prussia did not cease to be 
absolute monarchies ; religious freedom did not arise 
in Spain and Portugal; Poland remained crushed 
under the heels of her oppressors. What of England ? 
A few riots, and a few mob orations, which simply 
produced retrogression, and the results are told. 
England did not need, nor ever will need, any fillip 
from French republicanism to advance her progress. 
For tradition, she has her own revolutions to fall 
back upon ; the nation that can boast of Hampden 
and Cromwell needs no inspiration from the foreigner. 
Added to which, our own elastic, self-dereloping 
institutions are the surest guarantees of our ever- 
advancing political freedom. 

We are too apt to regard the first Frwich 
Revolution as a grand cause, whereas it waa only 
a grand effert. The tendency of all oyer-civiJised 
communities is towards democracy, and at each 
succeeding stage of artificial advancement the 
momentum of this tendency, following a law of 
physics, increases in force and rapidity. Modem 
thought and modern theories had been fiilly de- 
veloped in the pages of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, the EncyclopMists, and yet more 
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in the literature of England and Holland. It had 

been practically illustrated in the establishment 
of the American Republic years before the convoca- 
tion of the States-Genei-al. Tht French Revolution 
■was hut an effect of those causes from which new effects 
are yearly developing. 

It is blaspheming heaven to suppose that aught 
of good could arise out of the horrors of the Eeign 
of Ten'or. Trom the hour in which she gave herself 
up to that bloody frenzy France has been accursed ; 
the restless fever of a demoniac has coursed through 
her veins, causing her to howl and rend and rave 
for she knows not what. 

Fickle and ungrateful as the Athenians, cruel and 
bloodthirsty as the Romans, the Paris mob respects 
no power but the power that can destroy it. The 
liberty it thirsts for is the liberty of the savage — the 
liberty to kill and destroy. It ever tramples upon 
the fallen, and licks the hand of the conqueror. One 
day it shouts ' Five la Commune/' tugs at the Vendome 
Column, and fires the city. The next day its cry is, 
' A has la Commufte I ' and ' Vive ' anything or any- 
body that happens to be uppermost, and is more 
eager than the Versaillists themselves to hunt down 
and butcher the Communists, whom, at the slightest 
sign of successful reaction, it would hug and shout 
for as lustily as ever. Freedom to it is like alcohol 
to a confirmed drunkard — a moderate, wholesome 
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quantity serving only to create a raging thirst, and 
plunge it into drunken excess. 

Paction is stUl rife in fLe counsels of France ; 
over her prostrate body Monarchists, Bonapartists, 
Republicans, and Eeds, snarl and contend, not for 
the substance, but the form of government. Her 
public men prefer their ideas to their country; ea^ 
will push them to destruction, reckless even thoagh 
she perish, provided that she faUa enveloped in 
the winding-sheet of his creed. 

These are not the words of an enemy of France, 
but those of a warm admirer of her genius, her 
literature, her chivalrous courage, and of all that is 
great and noble in her history — of one who deeply 
sympathised with her during her late deadly struggle, 
of one who rejoices to know how grandly she has 
acquitted herself of her crushing war burdens, of one 
who would rejoice yet more to behold her raised 
above the blighting influence of faction, purified for 
ever from the curse of anarchical mob-rule and 
blessed in the possession of a stable government, 
whether it were called Conservative Republic, Em- 
pire, or Legitimate Monarchy. 



